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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Tue words of the Crucified, which have resounded for almost 
twenty centuries throughout the world, have borne such a 
wonderful message to humanity that we have almost lost 
sight of the historical circumstances which must have sur- 
rounded the tragic end of Jesus, called the Christ. The 
only detailed accounts we possess of these circumstances, 
written down many years after the events described, contain 
many improbabilities, making the last scenes unintelligible 
from the juridical point of view, whether Roman or Jewish. 

It should be borne in mind that Judea was a Roman pro- 
vince inhabited by ordinary men and women and governed 
by an average Roman official, personally and directly 
responsible to the Emperor for his administration and with 
a long tradition behind him. Such a man, presumably, 
would no more have lent the majesty of Roman judiciary 
procedure to the strange, irregular, and turbulent proceed- 
ings reported in the Gospels, than a British tribunal in an 
Indian province would allow itself to be persuaded by a 
fanatical mob to condemn a prisoner whom it considered 
innocent. 

It is therefore certain that Pilate considered Jesus a 
dangerous man, however slightly, from the point of view 
of the Roman administration, and, for that reason, con- 
demned him. If he had believed the contrary he would 
have acquitted him. The Evangelists could not say the 
latter and would not say the former, so some explanation 
had to be found to explain the course of events. 

Due allowance having been made for all the explanations 
of the Evangelists, which tend to inculpate the whole of the 
Jewish people and to disculpate the Roman authorities, we 
are forced to the conclusion that Jesus was condemned 
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because he had been guilty of some serious breach of 
Roman law. The current belief that Pilate might or 
would have condemned him for some violation of the 
Jewish religious laws is a presumption and nothing else. 
It is contrary to what we know from the words of the 
Proconsul Gallio in Acts xviii, 15, and from all the other 
evidence concerning the non-intervention of Rome in the 
religious life of its subject peoples. 

There are two further points I should like to make clear. 
The idea that Jesus was brought before Pilate twice, being 
liberated the first time and condemned on the second 
occasion, is not the result of the writer’s imagination. 
This actually occurs in the Slav or Old Russian version of 
Josephus, the Jewish historian. As regards the apparently 
arbitrary way in which, in many cases, I have introduced 
the recorded words of Jesus, so that such words are uttered 
on occasions different from those mentioned in the Gospels, 
I must plead the authority of Eusebius, the Father of 
Church history, quoting a fragment of Papias. According 
to him Mark, the interpreter of Peter, wrote down exactly 
all he could remember of the words and actions of the 
Christ, but not in order. And in this connection it should 
be remembered that the recorded words of Jesus, if we 
take the average of the three Synoptic Gospels, would not 
take much more than an hour to utter. As his ministry 
lasted certainly one year, probably much longer, these 
recorded words must obviously cover only 2 very small 
part of what he actually said. 

The version given in the following pages of what 
happened in Jerusalem during the first half of a certain 
month of Nisan, when Tiberius Cesar was Emperor in 
Rome and Pontius Pilate his Procurator in Judea, will 
come as a shock to many readers. These I would refer 
to Dr. Robert Eisler’s masterly book, The Messiah Jesus 
and John the Baptist, regarding which the late Sir Michael 
Sadler, the celebrated Master of University College, 
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Oxford, said that its author had done for the twentieth 
century what Renan had done for the nineteenth. In 
that book the reader will find a critical examination of 
the evidence for such questions as the official description, 
or sconismus, of Jesus, his revolutionary proclamation as 
King of Israel, and the real reasons for his condemnation 
and subsequent crucifixion by the Roman authorities of 
occupation. 
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PROLOGUE 


I 


Fatuer MicHaet Prigstiey, the Vicar of St. Chrysostom’s, 
that stronghold of Anglo-Catholicism in the West End of 
London, realized that he had lost his faith, and the know- 
ledge of this terrible fact ate into his mind like some corrosive 
poison. 

For many years after his ordination he had never had the 
slightest doubt as to the unshakable foundations of his 
beliefs. However, as time went by he found it more 
and more difficult to ignore passing allusions in advanced 
theological and other magazines, and in certain books, 
to new theories about Jesus and the origins of Christianity. 
More and more clearly he came to recognize that the few 
years which covered its birth were no longer, as they were 
once thought to be, brightly lighted and mapped out. On 
the contrary, at certain points that period was enshrouded 
in an almost impenetrable darkness. Whenever he read 
dogmatic pronouncements about scholars being “‘ in agree- 
ment ”’ about this or that, he had the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that there had never been a time when scholars were 
less certain about the most essential matters concerning 
the historical and theological foundations of orthodox 
Christianity. 

He had a feeling too that the Church was not being 
entirely honest when he remembered that, although many 
Christian theologians now held views regarding the Pharisees 
and the events that led up to the Crucifixion very different 
from the traditional views, they aired their opinions only 


in the pages of obscure theological magazines, and Christian 
priests took good care not to draw the attention of their 
congregations to them. 

Although it was true that the Anglo-Catholic movement, 
of which he was one of the leaders, was flourishing and 
every day enlisted new adherents, still there was a strong 
trend in directions which led not only away from it, but 
away from official, orthodox Christianity altogether. A 
certain bishop had declared that the resurrection of the body 
was a scientific impossibility and should not be believed. 
A dean of the Church of England, at one of the Modern 
Churchmen’s conferences, had cast doubts on the divinity 
of Jesus and on the story of the Virgin Birth. Finally, the 
Bishop of Whithampton, in a series of sermons which had 
caused a sensation and which were denounced as scandalous 
by some people, had declared his total disbelief in the story 
of the Fall, He had gone even further, and stated that, if 
there were any real difference between the Consecrated 
Bread of Communion and ordinary bread, chemical analysis 
should be able to detect it. If there had been no Fall, 
introducing sin into the world, how could the Saviour 
have redeemed humanity from the consequences of a 
sin which had never been committed ? 

The vicar was mentally honest enough to see that the 
whole structure of Trinitarian Christianity would collapse 
like a house of cards if it were once admitted that Jesus was 
merely a sublime but entirely human teacher. For him, 
Jesus and God were practically interchangeable terms, for 
that “ the Son is God,” as the Athanasian Creed has it, was 
a living belief in his soul. 

And now a time had come when he recognized, with a 
growing horror, that he was becoming less and less able to 
prevent the continual intrusion into his mind of the very 
ideas which he had constantly opposed and which, in 
his opinion, were threatening to sap the very foundations 
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of the Christian religion. He had become aware that 
thought processes, once started, cannot always be con- 
trolled. There was no going back for him. He was 
often appalled at the frightful analogy presented by the 
remorseless proliferation of cancer cells gradually invading 
thewhole material organism, and the development of thoughts 
which, little by little, absorbed the whole of his mental life; 
thoughts that struggled to rise into his consciousness until, 
more and more often of late, they forced themselves upon his 
attention at the most inopportune moments, 

Quite lately, for example, at a Communion service, ideas 
he feared even to recall had formed themselves in his brain 
just before and during the most solemn moment of the 
ritual, He wondered despairingly how it had come about 
that he, who had always felt such deep spiritual emotion, 

such penetration by the Divine Grace and Essence at the 
+ supreme moment of the Sacrament of the Mass, could give 
} birth to such mental blasphemy. It seemed to him as if a 
+ personal devil, the great Tempter of humanity, were stand- 
‘s ing at his elbow throughout the service, sneering, casting 
{ doubts, turning to bitterness and illusion everything he did 
~ and every word he said. By the time he had reached that 
part of the ritual immediately preceding the Consecration of 
4 the Holy Elements, when he was kneeling on the steps of the 
altar and repeating the prayer of Humble Access, his spirit 
3 was struck with horror as he realized that, for the first time 
$ in his life, the words he heard himself uttering were divested 
of all truly religious significance. 

“*Grant us, therefore, Gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh 
of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink His blood, that 
our sinful bodies may be made clean by His body and our 
souls washed through His most precious blood.” 

This form of words which, a few years earlier, had merely 
filled him with a deep and mystical reverence, now sounded 
in his ears like some idolatrous incantation; cannibalistic 
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words, such as might have been pronounced by an Aztec 
priest as he tore the heart out of his living human victim on 
the summit of a teocali, while the frenzied multitudes below 
eagerly waited for pieces of bread bearing a few drops of the 
divinized human blood. He had been left shaken, pale, and 
trembling, and it was only by the exercise of almost super- 
human self-control that he had been able to finish the service. 
He had now reached a stage where, almost daily, the 
pitiless light of reason beat fiercely on the inmost recesses of 
his soul, revealing an empty chamber where once a warm 
and living faith had dwelt. And yet, the controversy started 
by the Bishop of Whithampton’s sensational sermons had 
roused his dying dogmatism. He had decided that, no 
matter how much his conscience might torture him, no 
matter how insincere he might feel, he would make a great 
effort to crush the seeds of doubt in the minds of the hundreds 
of human beings who made up his particular flock and who 
were happy in their faith. He would preach a sermon that 
would be a counterblast to the Bishop of Whithampton’s 
revolutionary theories. God had given him great oratorical 
powers, wherewith to influence men, and he would convince 
them that chemical analysis was as nothing in the face of 
twenty centuries of belief in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 


On a Thursday afternoon towards the end of March, 1939, 
a miserable, depressing, and foggy day, he sat in his study 
trying to complete his sermon for the following Sunday, a 
sermon which he intended to make as uncompromising 
and orthodox as possible, But, unfortunately, his thoughts 
refused to flow easily. A few weeks earlier he had suffered 
a severe attack of influenza, which had left him weak and 
strangely disinclined to think connectedly. He found it 
difficult now to marshal his ideas in anything like orderly 
fashion. He fidgeted with his pen, moved the inkstand 
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nervously from one spot to another on his desk and 
pushed his papers aside. Finally, he rang and asked for a 
cup of tea, which the housemaid brought in on a tray a few 
minutes later and placed at his side. While he was 
pouring himself out a second cup, he happened to glance at 
a small travelling clock on his desk and noticed mechanically: 
that it was ten minutes to five. 

Suddenly a feeling of hopeless confusion came upon. him. 
Scraps of phrases floated through his mind as if they had 
been shouted aloud. Everything in the room became 
blurred; the walls seemed to be swaying, ready to fall upon 
him and crush him. He feared he was going to faint and, 
closing his eyes, he leaned back in his chair, The feeling of 
faintness passed almost instantly, and when he opened his 
eyes again, he was surprised to see Smithson, his senior 
curate, standing near the fireplace, for he had not heard 
anyone come into the room. He found it strange too that 
Smithson did not apologize for having disturbed him. The 
curate sat down on a large leather couch which stood by the 
fireplace and, as the vicar’s desk was in the middle of the 
room, facing the door, he had to turn half round in his chair 
to be able to see him. 

“You must excuse me, Smithson,”’ he said, ‘‘ if I do not 
appear very attentive, but the fact is that just now, before you 
came in, I thought I was going to faint. I expect you thought 
I was asleep when you came into the room.” 

Smithson sketched a vague gesture of dissent. 

‘« Somehow,” continued the vicar, “‘ I do not seem able to 
throw off the after-effects of this dreadful influenza.” He 
looked inquiringly at Smithson. ‘“‘Is there anything you 
wished to see me about ? 

Smithson, who had not been very long at St. Chrysos- 
tom’s, was an athletic-looking young man, and it turned out, 
as he now proceeded with much hesitation and stuttering to 
inform the vicar, that he had been assailed by doubts, 
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caused chiefly by the sermons on evolution and on the Holy 
Sacraments already alluded to, and by the numerous com- 
munications to the papers of people who shared the views 
of the bishop who had so scandalized the orthodox. 

The vicar shrugged his shoulders impatiently. The 
curse of Modernism, he thought bitterly, was spreading like 
some evil fungoid growth, trying to enfold even him in its 
poisonous embrace. A fleeting wish passed through his 
mind that the Church’s methods with heretics and dissenters 
in bygone ages might be revived, even though he might 
himself be one of its first victims. He was more determined 
than ever to try to crush Modernism wherever it raised its 
head, and he now argued for a while with Smithson, who 
seemed to be growing indistinct, as if a thin mist were gradu- 
ally filling the room. 

He listened to his arguments in reply, advised him to 
refrain from reading controversial matter for a time, and 
ended by asking him to have a cup of tea. He was beginning 
to feel light-headed again and, after ringing the bell, he 
turned towards his table and rested his head on his hands. 
The discreet knock of the maid at the door made him look up. 

“ Agnes, will you please bring a fresh pot of tea for Mr. 
Smithson ?” 

“Mr. Smithson, sir?” 

The girl’s startled voice made him look round quickly, 
and he was astounded to find that Smithson was no longer in 
the room. Some sudden impulse made him look once more 
at the clock on his desk. It was not quite eight minutes 
to five. Apparently not much more than a minute had 
elapsed since Smithson had appeared by the fireplace, and 
yet he could have sworn that their conversation had lasted 
the best part of half an hour. Good heavens, he thought, 
was the whole thing an hallucination? Was his mind 
giving way? He made a strong effort to control himself 
and collect his thoughts, 
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“Surely you must have shown Mr. Smithson in half an 
hour or so ago, Agnes? Perhaps he has slipped out because 
he saw I was not feeling well.” 

“T’m quite sure I let no one in, sir. I’ve been sitting 
outside since I brought your tea, as I thought you might 
want something else, and I showed no one in. Besides, if 
Mr. Smithson had just gone out, I should have seen him.” 

The girl’s words seemed unanswerable, and a feeling of 
despair overcame the vicar, This was very bad indeed! 
Undoubtedly the attack of influenza had affected his brain 
in some frightful way and he might be on the verge of a 
complete breakdown, or of something worse. He must see 
his physician, Dr. Franco, at once. He noticed that the 
maid was looking at him strangely, with a frightened 
expression, and it struck him that he had better laugh the 
matter off. 

“Tr’s all right, Agnes,” he said, smiling at the startled 
girl. “You needn’t fear that I am not in my right mind. 
Only I am very tired, and I may have been thinking hard 
about Mr. Smithson—and so—I mean—it is possible——"” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I see!” the girl replied, withdrawing 
quickly, as if she were glad to spare him the embarrassment 
of any further explanations. 

Ten minutes after she had left the room and just when— 
his mind feeling a little clearer—he was once more trying to 
get on with his sermon, there was again a knock at the door 
of the study and, in reply to the vicar’s ‘Come in|,” 
Smithson walked in. After the usual greetings he went over 
and sat down on the couch by the fireplace, 

‘The vicar passed his hand across his eyes and looked so 
strangely at him that the curate asked him if anything were 
wrong, 

“No, nothing, my dear Smithson. What can I do for 
you?” 

And then the incredible, the seemingly impossible, hap- 
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pened, for Smithson proceeded to repeat, word for word, 
what the vicar remembered his having said before. The 
conversation, so far as Smithson was concerned, was an 
absolute replica of the previous one, and the vicar had to 
curb his desire to anticipate everything Smithson was about 
to say, not wishing to gain a reputation for a prescience 
which he knew he was far from possessing. Smithson 
again stayed nearly half an hour, a fact which the vicar 
carefully verified by several covert glances at his clock and, 
although at first he felt inclined to speak about his extra- 
ordinary experience, he resolved to see Dr. Franco first. 
‘This time there was no incomprehensible disappearance, 
and although the vicar wondered, whimsically, whether his 
visitor would again disappear if he were to turn his head 
away, nothing of the kind occurred. Smithson took his 
Jeave in quite a normal way, leaving him more than ever 
convinced that either he was in danger of a serious nervous 
breakdown or he had experienced something inexplicable 
and bordering on the supernormal. He decided that he 


would see Dr. David Franco professionally the very next 
day. 


3 

Father Priestley was the only son of a wealthy Lancashire 
cotton-spinner who, during a business trip to Seville, 
had fallen in love with and eventually married a beautiful 
Andalusian girl, Naturally John Priestley hoped that 
his son would carry on the cotton-spinning business 
after him; but already when the boy was in his teens he 
felt that there was not one chance in a thousand that his tall, 
handsome, dark-haired son would ever resign himself to 
embrace such a prosaic calling. 

“ Eh, but tha’rt a changeling, lad!” he would sometimes 
mutter regretfully to himself, when he found the boy taking 
a violent interest in painting or in music or in any form of art, 
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all of which were closed books to him. Music, however, 
seemed most definitely to attract the young man, and during 
his school and college years in Manchester, where the family 
lived, he took up the study of that art in earnest. Finally, 
after a period of acute opposition, John Priestley resigned 
himself to the inevitable, and allowed his son to devote him- 
self to an artistic career. He was provided with a generoys 
allowance and went up to London, taking with him several 
manuscripts with which to conquer the musical circles of the 
metropolis, His father, thinking that he knew youth better 
than it knew itself, set himself to wait patiently for the 
inevitable disillusion which he hoped for, and the return of 
the repentant prodigal to the exploitation of the source of 
the family wealth. The course of events, however, came as 
a great shock to him. 

Young Priestley was of an unusual physical type for an 
Englishman. He was tall, and moved with a peculiar feline 
grace. His thick, smooth hair was intensely black, his face 
was narrow, and his complexion almost olive-coloured. He 

» had a strongly aquiline nose and a rather full-lipped mouth, 
: while his large deep-brown eyes, luminous and full of ex- 
} pression, seemed at times to burn with a sombre internal 
* fire. He had undoubtedly the look of a highly bred Oriental, 
and this was often the cause of a secret irritation to him, as 
in other respects he was essentially English. It was quite 
plain that, physically, he favoured his Spanish mother’s 
ancestry and that he was a throw-back to some Moorish 
or perhaps Hebraic forefather. From his Spanish forbears 
too he inherited a hot-blooded temperament which led him 
into numerous adventures with women in the Bohemian 
world in which he now found himself. As yet, however, 
he had had only the faintest hints that he bore within his 
soul also the other aspect of his Iberian descent: the 
mystical, ascetic, fanatically religious side of the Spaniard. 

Within a few months of his arrival in London he was able 
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to boast of some degree of achievement. He wrote a 
“* Lancashire Overture ” which showed great promise, and 
critics began to hope that here, at last, was the long-awaited 
British musical genius. But soon he began to feel a growing 
restleasness and a sense of disillusion in his inner life, which 
he could attribute to no particular cause. Women began to 
pall on him, and some two years after he had gone to live in 
London, when he had only just reached his twenty-third 
birthday, the crisis came. 

One fine Sunday in June, a day which seemed to have 
migrated to England from Southern Italy, Michael took a 
sudden resolution. Instead of spending the day on the river 
with a girl who happened to be the goddess‘of the moment, 
he put in a hurried telephone call, making a more or less 
plausible excuse, and decided to go to the morning service 
at St. Chrysostom’s, which was famed for its wonderful 
music. It was the first time he had witnessed really High 
Church ceremonies, and the ritual affected him deeply. It 
was so close to the Roman Catholic service that it would 
have horrified his Low Church father and would have sent 
thrills of happiness through the soul of his mother, who, 
because of love, had abjured her picturesque faith, By 
some strange coincidence a sermon had been preached that 
morning painting such a lurid and horrifying picture of the 
libertine’s life and ultimate fate that an almost instantaneous 
change, of the kind more usually associated with revivalist 
meetings, took place in Michael Priestley’s mind. 

Three days later he tore up all his manuscripts, took the 
first train to Manchester, and announced to his astonished 
father that he was going into the Church and wished to study 
for a Divinity degree at Cambridge. From that day he had 
begun to practise an asceticism, where women were con- 
cerned, which nothing in his subsequent life was able to 
shake and which led him to give up all thoughts of marriage, 
so that he might the more easily dedicate his whole life to the 
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Church. However, he was often painfully conscious of 
the tendencies he had repressed, but had not completely 
succeeded in destroying. 

Michael was ordained in 1927, when he was entering on 
his twenty-eighth year, andwas almost immediately appointed 
to a curacy in a busy manufacturing town near Manchester, 
where he spent some three years. He was then appointed 
vicar of a parish in a London suburb, where he began to 
show those ritualistic tendencies which satisfied in some 
measure the artistic side of his nature. His leaning towards 
that form of the Protestant faith known as Anglo-Catholicism 
became more and more marked with the passage of time, and 
ended with his acceptance of the incumbency of St. Chry- 
sostom’s, where his fiery sermons and vital personality soon 
made of him the leading figure in Anglo-Catholic circles, and 
where the Rev. Michael Priestley came to be known as Father 
Priestley. 
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The friendship that bound Father Priestley to Dr. David 
Franco, the brilliant Jewish physician and brain specialist, 
had started at Cambridge and still endured. It was one of 
those rather unusual manifestations of soul-sympathy that 
sometimes leap over the barriers, apparently insurmountable, 
of caste, of nationality, of religion, and even of race, and which 
often occur between totally opposite natures. Perhaps after 
all—who could tell ?—-seeing the place the Jews had occupied 
in Spain, there might be in Priestley’s veins, through his 
Spanish mother, a few drops of what du Maurier once 
called the “‘ priceless Semitic blood,” and therein might lie 
the explanation of the very real bond of sympathy that existed 
between the two men. 

‘The morning after his queer experience the vicar was the 
first visitor to be shown into Franco’s Consulting-room. 
He looked tired and haggard, as the result of a sleepless 
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night. After relating his queer experience of the previous 
day to Franco, he started striding nervously about the room, 
his face drawn with anxiety. 

“What do you think, David?” he asked. “Do you 
think I am in danger of losing my mind? Would you say 
that I was suffering from hallucinations?” 

“* For heaven’s sake, my dear Michael, sit down and calm 
yourself! If you go running round the room like that 
you'll drive me crazy! I can tell you right away, anyhow, 
that people who are afraid of going mad rarely do so. If you 
were tending that way you would much more probably begin 
by thinking everyone else was mad except yourself.” 

“Phen how do you account for the whole thing?” 

“TT don’t account for it! I may have a theory, but that’s 
as far as we can go at present. We are only just beginning 
to get a glimpse of the inner workings of the human mind, 
and though what you tell me is perhaps not very frequent, 
itis not in the least unique. 1 could give you half a dozen ex- 
planations and find many people to support each one of them. 
Yet ninety-nine per cent of the doctors in London would. 
laugh them all out of court and probably drop a hint to the 
Medical Council if they got to know that I was beginning 
to explain things without taking the state of your liver or 
your appendix into consideration. No,no,my dear Michael,” 
he continued, patting his arm reassuringly, “‘let me, if 
possible, be as orthodox in science for the moment as you are 
in your sphere. I'll just give you a run over first of all to 
make sure there is nothing organically wrong with you.” 

The vicar was as sound as a bell, and Franco told him so. 

“You ate perhaps a trifle out of condition after the ‘flu, 
and my official diagnosis is that you dozed off for a couple of 
seconds and dreamt the whole thing. And, as is quite usual 
in dreams, you dramatized your ideas in the form of a dia- 
logue, with Smithson playing the part of advocatus diaboli. 
Therefore Y’ll prescribe a mild tonic for your nerves, and, 
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if you can get away, take a fortnight or so at some quiet little 
place on the Riviera. I really believe getting away from 
this wretched climate of ours would cure most mental ills !”” 

The vicar looked entirely unconvinced, 

“‘Dreamt the whole thing? Why, my dear man, except 
for the slight feeling of confusion just before Smithson 
appeared in the room—the first time, I mean—I never felt 
so wide awake in my life! Besides, how is it that when 
Smithson really came in I remembered so perfectly every 
word he had uttered before?” 

“You thought you remembered, my dear fellow, not only 
because, as a matter of fact, it was more or less what you 
would have expected him to say, but because you suffered 
from what is technically known as an hallucination of 
memory.” 

Franco looked at him speculatively, as if hesitating 
whether to say something he had on his mind. 

“* Well, of course,” he went on, ‘‘ as I’ve just told you, I 
could give you another explanation. I could tell you that 
time is purely relative, The enormously complex inter- 
acting system we call our brain and consciousness is con- 
stituted in such a way that there appears to us to be an 
absolute sequence of events in time, but it is probably an 
appearance only, founded on assumptions that cannot be 
proved to correspond to any reality. Very likely all past, 
present, and future events may appear to be happening 
simultaneously to some intelligence able to look at our 
time-conditioned universe from the outside. Now, although 
we are able to move forward or backward from a given point 
in space, in time we can only move forward, or rather we can 
only wait and let the future ‘happen’ to us. The only 
means we have of going back in time is by the exercise, in a 
limited way, of that mysterious something known as memory. 
If Smithson’s real visit had preceded what you call the 
unreal one, you would not have been at all surprised. You 


would have reasoned that your memory had reproduced 
the real visit in a very vivid and detailed manner, just as you 
remember a scene or an event that has impressed you deeply, 
But because it was the other way round, because you stepped 
forward to a very slight extent into the future, you are 
astonished, You will perhaps understand what I mean 
better if I say that probably you experienced an event before 
it actually reached you in the normal way, just as you might 
see a distant road on a mountain-side before actually getting 
to it. This is quite normal in the physical world as regards 
space, as you know, but not as regards time.” 

“T can understand that, in a way; but how is it that, 
from the time Smithson came into the room until he dis- 
appeared, something like half an hour seemed to have 
elapsed? In fact it must have elapsed, judging by the 
amount of discussion we indulged in, and yet it was actually 
only little more than a minute.” 

“Ah, there you are! It ‘seemed’ to you. Since your 
consciousness was temporarily functioning outside time 
limitations, you must see that such expressions as one minute, 
or half an hour, or twelve hours, for the matter of that, can 
have no real meaning.” 

“But I wasn’t dreaming!” persisted Priestley. 

“No, you were not in the ordinary dream-state, but in an 
entirely analogous day-dreaming condition during which 
time limitations became non-operative in an unusual way— 
that is, you were able to go forward a little in time instead of 
backward. 1 confess that going backward interests me as 
much or more than going forward. I feel convinced that in 
our brain-cells there are stored, in a manner utterly inexplic- 
able by us as yet, not only all the memories of our lives, 
ready to emerge into the full light of consciousness when the 
right stimulus is applied, or under conditions we as yet 
know nothing about, but also the millions of memories of 
the lives of our ancestors for countless generations back. I 
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can see no reason why, in the proper circumstances, these 
memories should not be revived or, to use a better word, 
re-lived. I can even conceive a time when science will have 
advanced so far that it will be possible to recall at will all 
those memories as far back as we wish. What a chance for 
the historian of the future! To write history in accordance 
with the reports of eye-witnesses of the events!” 

Franco interrupted himself abruptly and smiled. 

“My dear Michael, if you don’t stop me, I shall go on 
theorizing for ever on my pet subject, so let us come back to 
facts. I repeat what I said. There is nothing the matter 
with you worth mentioning, and you are no more in danger 
of losing your mind than I am. So, if you have any more 
unusual experiences, don’t get nervous! Just keep a record 
of them, and when you have accumulated a few, we'll tum 
you over to the Psychical Research Society for investigation, 
And now, good-bye, old man!” 

“* Good-bye, David. Thanks so much for relieving my 
mind.”* 


5 

i ‘The next two days provided a sample of one of those 

! extraordinary climatic contrasts which are peculiar to Eng- 
: land. On the Friday morning when Priestley left Franco’s 
house the weather was still cold, raw, and foggy, but in the 
evening a sudden breeze from the south-west dissipated the 
fog and, though the sky was still overcast, Saturday was 
much milder and spring-like. By Sunday morning the sun 
was shining brilliantly in a clear blue sky, flecked only by a 
few light clouds, and, the mercury having climbed into the 
lower sixties, the atmosphere was more suggestive of the 
Riviera than of London. 

Although he lived about a mile from his church, the 
vicar decided to walk, as it was such a fine day. He arrived 
at St. Chrysostom’s earlier than usual, intending to spend 
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half an hour in the sacristy looking over his sermon; for, 
although he always wrote out his discourses in full, he never 
used either the manuscript or any notes when preaching. 
He had always considered that reading a sermon interfered 
with the fervour and conviction of his words, and he relied 
entirely on his wonderful memory. 

When he came into the chancel at the Introit, together 
with deacon, sub-deacons, clerks, thurifers, taperers, 
chanters, and choirmen, the procession was a solemn and 
colourful one, and he himself the most striking figure in it. 
Father Priestley at this time was in his fortieth year, and 
his tall, commanding form, his black hair, showing no traces 
of grey, his dark face with the ascete’s delicate lineaments, 
showed the forceful and magnetic type so often associated 
with great Churchmen, 

At first the service appeared to him to be following its 
course with unusual rapidity. After he had repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Collect for Purity on the north side of 
the altar, facing east, he turned towards the congregation as 
usual to repeat the Ten Commandments and, for the first 
time that morning, he began to feel an unaccountable change 
of mood. He felt as if a dark veil were being slowly drawn 
across his eyes, imparting a grey tone to everything, The 
sun was shining just as brightly outside, its rays streaming 
through the stained glass behind the altar, He could sense 
and respond psychically to the religious fervour of the 
worshippers, and therefore he did not understand why he 
should suddenly become conscious of a distinct slackening 
in the current of vitality that had pervaded his whole being 
when the service had started. 

‘The beautiful and solemn music of the Gradual, however, 
dispelled this sensation of gloom, almost of despair, and, as 
he prepared himself to deliver his sermon, he felt again that 
all was well with the world and with himself. He decided 
that he would preach, as was permissible, not from the 
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pulpit, but from the altar steps. According to the ritual, he 
did not remove his chasuble or maniple, as he would other- 
wise have done, and as he began to speak he knew that, for 
the moment, his mind had never been clearer or fuller of 
conviction. Religious ecstasy flowed into his soul, energizing 
and revivifying him almost like a physical current of elec- 
tricity. 

He started off with a daring attack on the evolutionist 
position and continued with a masterly and brilliant exposi- 
tion of the origin of the Eucharist. He spoke with a glowing 
fervour of the significance that should be attached to the 
holy mystery whereby, through the Spirit of God, there is 
given to material bread and wine the gift of the reality of 
Christ’s Presence. Giving full rein to his eloquence, he 
denounced in fiery words the offence that had caused such 
pain to numberless Christians whose hallowed beliefs had 
been attacked by the Bishop of Whithampton, and wound. 
up with an impassioned peroration on the dangers of mini- 
mizing, or in any way detracting from, the supreme position 
that should be held in the Christian religion by the divine 
figure of Jesus. 

But again, as he was nearing the end of his discourse, a 
sense of darkness and desolation overcame him. He felt as 
if a gigantic hand were squeezing his brain and paralysing 
his tongue. A cold sweat broke out on his forehead, and he 
could scarcely control the trembling of his hands. But in 
an instant, like a rushing torrent that sweeps away a strong 
barrier, the concluding words of his sermon crowded into 
his mind once more, though he felt that he was on the verge 
of unconsciousness and knew that he must hasten to the end 
or risk a spectacular collapse. 

“To make of our Saviour merely a Teacher of men is to 
dishonour Him! To think of our Blessed Lord as an 
enthusiastic dreamer whose horizon was the limited one of 
the Jewish people nineteen centuries ago, a dreamer who 
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lived and died the victim of a mad delusion regarding His own 
person, is to hold the most misguided of beliefs! To see 
in the Son of God but one of many founders of religions is 
a deadly sin!” 

The confusion of his mind was growing worse every 
moment. Phrases from books he had read, phrases he had 
written in previous sermons, scraps from lectures heard many 
years before, sounded in his ears as if shouted by an enor- 
mous multitude striving to drown something he was making 
desperate efforts to utter, something that he felt to be the 
most supremely important thing he had ever said. 

“No, and a thousand times no! We must always look 
upon our Master as the very source and fountain of all true 
religion, the crown of Humanity and Divinity. For us,” he 
continued desperately, “‘ Jesus, the Son of God, must always 
be worshipped as the full embodiment of the Godhead, who 
died upon the Cross in the conscious knowledge that He 
was thereby working the salvation of all mankind throughout 
future ages and by His precious blood alone redeeming us !”” 

His sight was beginning to be affected, so that the walls 
of the church seemed to be slowly dissolving into nothing- 
ness, Behind them, instead of the sunshine that, like an 
ocean of light, had been streaming in through the windows, 
there was a solid and impenetrable darkness, like some huge 
mass of black cloud. The congregation in front of him had 
been blotted out, and empty space lay before him. 

Suddenly a cataract of harmony, filling the entire universe, 
burst upon his ears. It was as if he had been plunged into 
an ocean of living sound that penetrated every atom of his 
physical body. Woven into the very texture of this harmony, 
yet standing out as clearly as black cypresses against the 
splendour of a southern evening sky, he heard the sound of 
countless bells. From the etherealized silvery notes that 
betoken the coming of the Lord into His Holy Sacrament 
to the thunderous booming of bronze giants, each distinct 
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and separate, their music like some exquisite agony, pierced 
to the very core of his consciousness. 

And then, in the black void that faced him, there gradually 
took shape a mass of blinding and fiery light, advancing 
slowly towards him as if to take him into its glowing embrace. 
He tried once more to speak, and his voice sounded in his 
ears like the crashing of an earthquake across the immense 
abysses of the cosmos. Invisible hands held him up and a 
mighty power spoke through his mouth. 

“Nothing can and nothing shall destroy our belief in 
Jesus Christ, the One and only Good, the Sinless One, the 
only-begotten Son of God, begotten of His Father before all 
Worlds, God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
God... .” 

The blackness of annihilation descended upon him like 
an enveloping mantle. The congregation heard him utter 
a great cry and they saw him raise his hands to Heaven and 
fall, 
He lay at the foot of the altar, blood trickling slowly from 
his forehead, where it had struck the edge of one of the 
marble steps. . . . 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SECOND DAY OF NISAN 


Farner Prrestiey returned abruptly to consciousness. 
Instantly he realized that a startling change had taken place 
in his surroundings, though he felt strongly disinclined to 
think out any explanation. His mind registered impressions 
and wondered at them in a dull, detached kind of way, as if 
they were matters affecting someone else, but it refused to 
reconstruct the immediate past, or to connect it in any way 
with his present sensations. 

It was night and, as his eyes became gradually accustomed 
to the faint diffused light, he saw that he was lying at the 
foot of a wail in a narrow street paved with rough stones. 
Above him he could see a strip of sky thickly studded 
with brilliant stars. The sharp night air caused him 
to shiver. Here and there, in the walls of the houses 
that stretched into the darkness on either side of him, 
a luminous glow shining through the tracery of some 
lattice made delicate patterns on the opposite wall. His 
limbs felt stiff and cramped, as if he had been lying there for 
a long time, and there was a persistent pain in his head. 
‘Trying to ease it, he raised his hand to his forehead and 
found it sticky with blood. The silence around him was 
intense, though, once or twice, he fancied he heard shouts 
in the distance. Suddenly he became aware of dim shapes 
moving on the opposite side of the street. A few large 
dogs came padding over to him, sniffing and uttering low 
growls. With an effort he rose to his feet quickly and the 
dogs ran away, snarling and barking savagely. 
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A feeling of awful terror gripped his soul, What had 
happened to him? ‘Where was he? Detached memories 
rose into his mind like solitary mountain peaks emerging, 
here and there, out of a vast ocean of rolling cloud. He 
remembered vaguely that he had been preaching at St. 
Chrysostom’s, that he had grown confused, that the church 
and the congregation had melted away from his sight, and 
that he had then lost consciousness. And now this! In 
the name of Heaven, what had happened to him? The 
thought that he had perhaps died struck him. But was this 
all that death led to? A narrow street; silent, mysterious 
houses and a few prowling dogs! His mind revolted at 
such an explanation. Whatever his present experience 
might mean he felt sure that death was not the answer. 

Perhaps he had merely fainted and was experiencing a 
vivid dream before returning to full consciousness, Here 
again he was forced to admit that not only was there nothing 
of the vagueness and inconsequence of dreams about his 
present sensations, but the world around him was as sharply 
defined and as real as anything he had ever known during 
his life. In fact, he could think of no way of disproving its 
reality so long as it persisted: the feel of the sharp stones 
that had bruised his flesh before he stood up; the wound 
in his head, throbbing unpleasantly ; the sparkling quality 
of the night air; the narrow lane wandering off into the 
darkness ; the brilliant night-sky ; the prowling dogs. Of all 
these he was acutely aware, and when he turned his thoughts 
inwards one thing struck him as particularly strange. 

Mingling with his ordinary memories, which were 
gradually becoming clearer, he was conscious that somewhere 
at the back of his mind there flowed a faint stream of other 
memories which he failed to associate with himself at all. 
Images kept forming in his brain of places, people, and 
events which, he felt certain, he had never seen or 
experienced. 
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A glittering white city, filled with stately temples and 
colonnades. A tall old man, with a severe expression and 
deep-sunken eyes. Women, with beautiful, flower-like 
faces and faintly remembered names: Lais, Hypsithulla, 
Mousarion. ...In the velvety darkness their alluring 
forms suddenly seemed to be materializing before his very 
eyes and, to his intense distress, he missed the instant and 
automatic reaction which, for many years, had driven back 
into the unconscious these erotic visions. For Father 
Priestley was well aware that, like all priests to whom 
mortification of the flesh was of the very essence of life, he 
had been unable to blot out sex entirely from his conscious- 
ness, though he could and did keep it chained and powerless. 
But now, on the contrary, he felt an unnatural desire to let 
his thoughts dwell on the white loveliness of these phantom 
women born of his imagination. 

And, finally, obtruding itself into his mind as if a voice 
were whispering it in his ear, a name, Demetrios, which he 
felt was somehow intimately associated with his own 
personality, And yet, if he tried to pin down these elusive 
memories, to turn the full light of consciousness upon them, 
or to connect them definitely with his present plight, 
instantly they became vague and formless, as figures seen 
through a thick mist; and then they disappeared altogether 
beneath the flood of memories that went to make up the 
mental life he remembered more and more clearly—that of 
Father Michael Priestley. 

In another way this dream, if it were a dream, was totally 
unlike any other he had ever experienced. He felt quite 
free to select and pursue any course of action he chose, 
Events were not crowding in upon him in the mad, fantastic 
way so characteristic of dream-life. ‘Though he felt giddy 
and tired, there was apparently nothing to prevent his 
walking along the narrow street until he came to some door 
he could knock at, or met someone he could speak to, or 
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until he returned to his ordinary state of consciousness, if 
that were to be the way out. He wondered suddenly what 
time it was, felt for his wrist-watch, found it had disappeared, 
and, for the first time, noticed that his clothes too had 
become as strange as his surroundings. 

His clerical garb and vestments had vanished. In their 
stead he was wearing a fine tunic, reaching just below his 
knees, and a cloak. His legs were bare and he wore sandals, 
He decided that the time had come to try to discover some- 
thing definite about this mysterious world in which he 
found himself. Moving slowly and cautiously, he walked 
along the deserted street, keeping close to the walls of the 
houses until he came to a door. It was so thick and massive 
that he had to beat on it repeatedly with his fists before any 
response came. At last he heard muffled voices and a panel 
in the door was opened. A thin beam of light shone in his 
eyes, and it was evident that he was being scrutinized. 

“ Who are you?” aman growled in arough voice. “ Why 
do you come knocking at people’s doors at this time of 
night?” 

“YT have fallen and hurt my head. Can you give me 
? shelter for the night?” 

3 As soon as Father Priestley had spoken he realized with 

intense surprise that, not only had he understood the man’s 
(questions, but he had replied in the same strange, guttural 
2 language which, although he could not at the moment have 

{named it to save his life, came as easily and naturally to his 
lips as if he had spoken no other since he was born. There 
was a drawing of bolts, and the door opened just sufficiently 
for him to enter, and was quickly closed behind him. 

He found himself in a dark, lofty passage full of flickering 
shadows, An old man held up a primitive earthenware 
lamp while two younger men looked curiously at him, 
Apparently satisfied with the result of their scrutiny, they 
led him along the passage to a low doorway, through which 
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they passed into a small, cell-like room, miserably furnished 
with a few stools, In a corner lay a thick quilt from which 
the old man had evidently just risen. A lamp on a shelf 
shed a sickly light that barely served to dispel the gloom of 
the place, 

“A bad season in which to open doors to strangers in the 
middle of the night,” mumbled the old man. ‘‘ Too many 
thieves and murderers always lurking around looking for a 
chance to slip into a rich man’s house.” 

Suddenly noticing the gash in Father Priestley’s fore- 
head, he clicked his tongue sympathetically, fetched some 
water from a jar, and, bidding him sit down on one of the 
stools, washed away the dried blood and bound his head 
with a piece of rag. 

“Shall we wake the master?” asked one of the younger 
men. 

“Aye, if you want to get cuffed for your pains. You 
know what happens if he is disturbed before dawn.” 

“* Better let him sleep in here, then.” 

The old man looked doubtful. Father Priestley had risen 
and mechanically gathered the folds of his cloak round him, 
wondering how long this extraordinary situation would last. 

“Are you armed ?” the old man asked him, and, before he 
could reply, he made a sudden dive at him, tearing his cloak 
aside and running his fumbling hands rapidly all over his 
body. 

“No, he is no dagger-man,” he said in a tone of relief. 
“Tf you like you can sleep here till morning or, if you prefer 
it, I'll send my young men with you to your house. They 
are stout fellows, as ready with their knives as any 
bandit.” 

Father Priestley hesitated. Wherever he was, it was clear 
that it was not only ridiculous but useless to explain that he 
lived in Kensington. The old man repeated his offer. 

“* Stay here to-night, anyway. The master is a hospitable 
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man, though he has a quick temper, and he wouldn’t like it 
if he thought I had refused shelter to a wounded man.” 

“Who is your master?” 

“I thought everybody knew this house. My master is 
the Lord Joseph-bar-Mathia.” He seemed to delight in 
almost declaiming the words, but the name meant nothing 
to Father Priestley. 

Quickly he decided that, whether he were dreaming or 
not, the wisest course would be to act as if he were awake. 
‘Time enough to find out next morning what strange thing had 
happened to him if indeed he should wake up in the same 
surroundings, which he doubted. Another thick quilt was 
fetched and he was offered some coarse biscuit and something 
to drink that tasted like sour wine. Wondering what further 
surprises Fate might have in store for him, he lay down, 
and almost instantly sleep overcame him, as suddenly as if 
he had been given a powerful anzsthetic. 


2 

When he awoke he knew at once that nothing had changed, 
except that now the doorway framed a faint, greyish light. 
He could hear people passing to and fro, laughter and voices 
calling, and all the bustle of an awakening household, The 
fresh breath of the morning, penetrating down the passage, 
brought a welcome relief after the heat and closeness of the 
small, windowless cell where he had spent the night. ‘Thin, 
biscuit-like bread, dried figs, and curdled milk were brought 
him, and when he had finished his meal the old man, who 
was evidently the porter of the household, beckoned to him, 

“ Follow me,” he said; ‘the Lord Joseph-bar-Mathia 
knows you have come.” 

They walked down the passage. A sharp turn, a few 
steps more, and he plunged into a flood of brilliant warm 
sunshine. He found himself in a great courtyard, surrounded 
by a two-storeyed building of white stone. A wooden 
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balcony ran round three sides at the height of the first 
floor, and in one corner a stairway led up to this balcony. 
In the centre of the court there was a water-basin of polished 
pink marble, from which came the pleasant murmur of 
running water. Doves, searching for food on the mosaic 
pavement, whirred up at their approach and settled in the 
branches of two acacia trees which overshadowed the water- 
basin. 

The fourth side of the court formed a large recess rising 
up through the full height of the building. Three steps led 
up into it, and it was furnished with divans running round 
the walls and covered with bright stuffs and cushions. 
Men, barefooted and wearing short tunics, kept crossing and 
re-crossing the court, and in a corner several women sat on 
the ground, chattering and laughing. 

Following the porter, Father Priestley crossed the court and 
went up the stairway in the angle of the courtyard, passed 
through a dark passage leading out of the balcony, up another 
internal flight of stairs, and came out into a large room flooded 
with dazzling light. Almost one entire side of this room, 
facing the doorway, was taken up by a kind of loggia, broken 
by three slender columns. Through it he had a momentary 
glimpse of an enormous mass of white buildings in the 
distance sparkling in the brilliancy of the morning sun. 
Facing this loggia a tall, heavy-looking, elderly man was 
standing by a wide couch. He seemed about sixty years 
old, and was very dark-skinned, with a square-cut grey 
beard, big, rather coarse features, and heavy pouches under 
his dissipated-looking eyes. He wore a long robe of biue 
silk, girdled round the waist, and on his head a conical 
turban, His face lighted up when he saw Father Priestley, 
and he came forward to meet him, holding out his hands in 
a gesture of welcome. 

“ Greetings, Demetrios! You must not blame me for 
the poor lodging you had last night.” 
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He turned suddenly on the porter, who was standing by 
with a look of fear upon his face. 

“* Fool ! what good is it your being a porter if you cannot 
tell a man of importance from a beggar? ‘You should have 
taken the Lord Demetrios to one of the guest chambers. 
Get back quickly to your lodge.” 

Taking Father Priestley by the arm he made him sit down 
by his side, his face suddenly relaxing into a smile of pleasure. 

“T have been expecting you. When did you arrive? 
Where have you come from last? Are you travelling 
alone?” 

Only then did he notice his visitor’s bandaged head. 

“Why, you are wounded !”’ he cried, continuing his flow 
of questions without giving him time to reply. ‘‘ What 
happened? Did you have a fall? Were you attacked on 
the road? I shall send for a physician at once!” 

If Father Priestley had been surprised at his own under- 
standing of and ability to speak the mysterious language of 
the servants, he was still more surprised to find himself being 
spoken to in Greek, although a Greek very different from 
that to which he was used. After Homer and ZEschylus, it 
sounded like the language of a cheap novelette compared to 
the prose of Carlyle. Again he had to think quickly before 
replying, for the truth would sound more than preposterous. 

“T cannot remember anything of what happened to me 
until I awoke in the street outside your house in the middle 
of last night. You éall me Demetrios, and certainly the 
name sounds very familiar to me. The porter told me too 
that you are Joseph-bar-Mathia, the master of this house, 
but I cannot remember ever having seen you! Something 
seems to have destroyed my memory!” 

“Is it possible that you do not remember me? Have you 
forgotten that two years ago I spent several weeks in your 
father’s house in Alexandria, and that you were my constant 
companion?” 
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‘The word Alexandria roused vivid images in his mind. 
He saw a great house, beautiful as a Greek temple, surrounded 
by colonnaded porticos, set in the midst of a garden aglow 
with flowers, stretching down to a sapphire sea. 

“* Alexandria, yes, yes!” he murmured dreamily. He 
felt a most extraordinary sensation, as if a hand were actually 
groping about in his brain, striving to disengage something 
that had got caught or entangled in some way. ‘‘ The house 
by the sea and my father,” he went on, ‘an old man with a 
stern face, my father . . .” He hesitated, stopped. The 
images had faded. His mind was back in the immediate 
present. 

“ Your father, Alexander Lysimachus,” prompted the old 
man; “‘ surely you remember your father, who is my good 
friend?” 

But again this name roused no particular association in his 
brain. It seemed entirely foreign and unattached to any 
other memory. He rubbed his forehead helplessly, as if to 
dispel some confusion within his brain. Something very 
extraordinary had certainly happened to him | 

“‘T remember dimly that I came from Alexandria, and I 
have a confused recollection of travelling through many 
strange cities; but where am I now? What city is this?” 

“What city is this?” repeated the other man, a look of 
incredulity on his face. ‘‘ See for yourself!” 

He drew him to the balustrade that ran across the loggia 
and, with a theatrical gesture, pointed outwards. J{fundreds 
of flat-roofed houses, spread out in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre, lay in a flood of golden sunlight before his eyes. 
They descended gradually down the slopes of the hill on 
which they stood to a deep valley spanned on their left by 
the arches of a colossal stone bridge. From the valley the 
houses climbed up the side of another lesser height to flower 
at last into a gigantic mass of white buildings, distantly seen 
colonnaded porches, terraces, towers, and pylon-crowned 
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gateways, with the flash of shining yellow metal reflecting 
the rays of the sun in an infinity of glittering points of fire. 
From the street below them came the shouts of men, the 
cries of animals, and all the noises of a great city filled to 
overflowing with humanity. 

He gazed silently at the distant white-and-gold splendour 
that dominated everything around it, racking his mind in a 
vain effort, while the man at his side, smiling encouragingly, 
evidently hoped that his memory would be restored by the 
sight. Suddenly he noticed a thin column of smoke quiver- 
ing straight up into the sky from somewhere within the vast 
structure, while the faint blare of trumpets and the clash of 
cymbals struck upon his ears. Something clicked in his 
brain. The very words of old descriptions, read hundreds of 
times, rushed into his mind. 

Good heavens! He was gazing at the temple of Jeru- 
salem! There was the smoke of the sacrifices rising into 
the sky! For an instant he hovered on the brink of a 
complete knowledge that seemed about to connect up the 
past and the present into one finished whole, and then, as if 
a curtain had descended on a brilliantly lighted stage, every- 
thing faded away, except that now he knew what city he 
stood in and his mind was invaded by the strange feeling 
of a new self, Demetrios of Alexandria. 

“How did I get here? How did I get to Jerusalem?” he 
cried. ‘I cannot remember!” 

A feeling of despair overcame him. His companion patted 
him on the shoulder comfortingly. 

“Come, come, do not lose courage! Let us talk together 
awhile, and if I cannot bring back your memory we shall call 
for the help of Rabbi Shelomo, the cleverest exorcist in 
Jerusalem. For now I feel certain that some evil spirit has 
taken possession of your mind. But Rabbi Shelomo will 
soon drive him out,” he said with conviction. 

The two men again sat on the couch. Odd bits of know- 
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ledge began to seep into Father Priestley’s consciousness, as if 
little shutters were being opened in front of special memory 
cells, He knew suddenly that the strange language he had. 
spoken with the servants was Aramaic, which he had studied 
at Cambridge for his Divinity degree. He felt certain too that 
Demetrios was his own name in this strange new life, and it 
seemed now quite familiar to him. Michael, on the other 
hand, sounded queer and unusual, as if it were the name of 
some character he had acted in a play. But apparently it 
was useless, for the moment at any rate, to try to understand 
what had happened to him. He had been preaching in a 
London church, he had lost consciousness, and now here he 
was in ancient Jerusalem—the Jerusalem within which there 
still stood the great and holy temple celebrated throughout 
the world. Startling possibilities leaped into his mind. 
Had Jesus come, or was his coming still in the future to 
the man beside him? Like 2 flash the thought struck him 
that he might be, in some inexplicable way, as Franco had 
suggested, re-living ancestral memories, and with the thought 
came the dread that the experience might not last long 
enough to enable him to discover all he wanted to know, 
to see all he wanted to see. He was eager to ask a 
hundred questions, to mention one great and holy name. 
Perhaps the very next words of his host would enlighten 
him, 

“Last autumn your father wrote to me,” the old man 
started, ‘‘ telling me that you were about to go on a voyage to 
Rome and Greece, to Antioch and Jerusalem. He wished 
to get you away, it scems, from the influence of Mousarion, 
the most celebrated courtesan in Alexandria, with whom you 
had become infatuated, and he asked me to receive you as 
my guest when you should reach Jerusalem.” 

The hot blood flooded Demetrios’s face, for, like some 
evocatory spell, his companion’s words had again roused the 
vivid images which he found it impossible to drive away 
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without a great and conscious effort. But Joseph smiled 
indulgently. 

“Why do you blush? You are young—barely twenty- 
five, I believe—and you have nothing to be ashamed of. 
The blood of youth is hot and must be satisfied. Would to 
Heaven,” he continued, frowning deeply, ‘‘ that my own son 
had committed no worse crime than to lust after the love of 
strange women! But I must not talk to you about my 
troubles just now. Your father is a man of very strict ideas. 
In some things he is almost like an Essene, and he finds it 
hard to adopt a middle course. As you know, many of us 
Jews, especially in Alexandria, try to ape the Romans and 
the Greeks, hoping to be taken for Romans and Greeks, 
Naturally, with such ideas he thought that your infatuation 
for a heathen woman was but a prelude to your adoption of 
the immoral customs of most Greeks. So, to cut your 
dallying short, he insisted that you should leave Egypt and 
take a long journey. Only a week ago I had letters from 
Antioch saying that you had been staying there as the guest 
of the Imperial Legate and that you had left some time 
before for Galilee and Jerusalem. So I knew that soon we 
could expect you here. Do you mean to tell me you have 
forgotten all this?” 

“T am afraid so! The name Antioch is, of course, 
familiar to me, but I have no idea at all of what 1 could have 
been doing there.” 

“Well, let us continue, and perhaps you will gradually 
remember everything. You know now why you are here, 
but you cannot yet remember how you got here, or what 
happened to you after you arrived in the city. I expect 
you arrived late last night, just before the gates closed, At 
this season they do not close before midnight. Probably 
you were attacked by your servants, who robbed you of any 
Money you may have had on you and left you for dead.” 

It struck Demetrios—for by now he could hardly think of 
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himself by any other name—that if his experience were 
prolonged he might find himself in an awkward predicament 
if he had no money. A brief search of his garments showed 
him that such was the case. 

“T knew it! You must have had some money on you, 
and your servants have gone off with it. If you could 
remember their names or describe them we might be able to 
find them, though it would not be easy just now, with tens 
of thousands of pilgrims pouring into the city every day. 
However, do not let that disturb you. The son of Alexander 
Lysimachus can dispose of my purse as if it were his own, 
And now let me go on talking to you to see whether my 
words bring anything back. As you know, I am Joseph- 
bar-Mathia, of the House of David, and I live part of the 
year in Bethlehem, where our family still owns large 
properties. The Lord has been good to us, even if He has 
taken away our former greatness. But most of my life is 
spent here in this house, where I arrived a few days ago 
with my family because of the Festival.” 

“The Festival ?” 

“Yes, the Passover. It is the second day of Nisan 
to-day, and the evening of the fourteenth will usher in our 
great national festival in memory of our liberation from 
Egypt.” 

“The Passover ! * 

“Why do you look surprised? I know that you 
Alexandrian Jews are none too devout, but you surely 
celebrate the Passover just as we do, though there is no 
temple in Alexandria, but only the synagogues. As a 
matter of fact, I thought that was one reason why you had 
chosen to arrive in Jerusalem at this time ; for if I remember 
aright you have not yet made the pilgrimage that every Jew 
should make, at least once in his lifetime. At any rate it 
was your good fortune that brought you to my door with no 
other loss than that of your money.” 
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“Yes, if you are right, they could easily have stuck a 
dagger in me to make sure!” 

“Well, they did not, and that is the chief thing. By the 
way, 1 am assuming that you did not intend to stay else- 
where than with me in Jerusalem? Did you have any 
letters of introduction to the Procurator ?” 

Demetrios seized avidly on that word. It might give him 
some clue to what was uppermost in his mind. 

“The Procurator? Whom do you mean?” 

Joseph shook his head pityingly. 

“ Better Jet me send at once for Rabbi Shelomo; he will 
soon drive away all demons and restore your memory, The 
Procurator is, of course, Caius Pontius Pilatus, who 
governs the Land of Israel for Tiberius Caesar.” 

“ Pontius Pilatus,” repeated Demetrios; “the name is 
indeed familiar to me.” 

The old man laughed boisterously. 

“You must have heard your father talking about him, I 
expect. All Roman Procurators coming to Judea are 
pressed for money, and they all borrow some on their way 
through Alexandria, generally from your father! Probably 
Pilate has fallen behind in his repayments. But, anyway, 
you are bound to meet him very soon, for he is due to arrive 
in Jerusalem for the Festival.” 

Demetrios’s heart was beating violently with excitement. 
He felt that he was on the brink of some important revelation, 
but scarcely knew what to say next. He must speak, he 
must be sure, he must find out! 

“Has he lately condemned a man to be crucified?" he 
began hesitatingly, ‘‘ a man who—~” 

Joseph suddenly became serious and looked searchingly at 
him. 

“T hope you are not one of those Jews who think that a 
Roman can never do right? Pontius Pilate is 2 man who 
tries to do what he conceives to be his duty to Rome and to 
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Cesar. Here in Judea we are overrun with madmen who 
call themselves Zealots and who are generally nothing but 
rebellious bandits. They are always preaching that we 
must drive out the Romans, that Israel cannot be subject to 
any heathen power or pay taxes to Rome.” 

Joseph laughed again, a somewhat cynical laugh. 

“Probably they would not be willing to pay taxes to a 
King of Israel—if we had one !—any more than to Cesar, 
Can you wonder if the Roman governors now and then 
condemn such bandits—patriots, they call themselves |—to 
the cross?” 

He seemed to be carried away by his thoughts and to have 
almost forgotten the young man’s presence. He rose and 
started to walk restlessly up and down the room, talking all 
the time with excited gestures. 

“Do you know what would happen if the Romans were 
to abandon Judea? Probably you have been too busy 
worshipping the heathen goddess Venus, as the Romans 
would say, to think much about world politics, or the policy 
of Cxsar, young man! The same thing would happen that 
happened when King Herod died. Charlatans and bandits 
would try to seize power by taking advantage of the popular 
belief that a deliverer is to appear some day who will restore 
the Kingdom of Israel. Each of these charlatans and 
bandits would claim that he was this deliverer, the Messiah 
sent by the Holy One.” 

“The Messiah! Do you not believe that he will come?” 
His voice shook with excitement. 

The old man made a little deprecating sound as if to say, 
“' Ah, youth ! youth ! what will it not believe 1” 

“T am a Sadducee,” he said, “and though we believe 
that some day the Messiah will come, that is a belief which 
should not be allowed to interfere with the practical side of 
life. In fact, we are not at all anxious for his coming, 
because, if popular hopes, founded on obscure prophecies, 
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should be realized when he does appear, the whole world 
will be turned topsy-turvy. ‘That which is low shall be 
exalted and that which is high abased!’ If he does come,” 
he added, “I hope it will not be in my time. Above all, 
the fact that many of us are waiting for the coming of such a 
‘one to deliver us from Rome is something we are not at all 
anxious to flaunt in the face of the Romans, much as some of 
us dislike them. The High Priests have forbidden the 
Rabbis who teach in the temple porches, where the heathen 
are allowed to enter, even to mention anything about the 
coming of the Messiah, We want no tales carried to the 
Procurator that we are plotting revolt in the temple!” 

“ But how can any charlatan or bandit claim to be the 
Messiah?” persisted Demetrios, anxious to hold the 
conversation on the subject. “‘Is not the Messiah bound 
to be a descendant of David?” 

“ Well, the Pharisees say so, but there is no clear indication 
of it in the Law. For the matter of that, as everyone knows, 
and as you would know too, if your memory were restored, 
we ourselves are of the House of David, for I am descended 
directly from Amnon, King David’s first-born son. Yet 
none of our family has ever claimed to be the Messiah or 
made any attempt to regain the throne of Israel. If the 
Lord has seen fit to take it from us, it must be because He 
knows best, and neither our family nor any of our leading 
men consider it advisable to embark on dangerous adventures 
to get rid of the Romans, so long as they do not interfere 
with our Holy Temple and so long as they do not tax us 

more heavily than the Herods did. 

“But,” he went on after a slight pause—“ and that is 
where the danger lies—there are still in existence other 
descendants of David who have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain if they could place themselves at the head of a 
successful rising against Rome. If one of them gathered a 
sufficient number of Zealots or bandits round him—not 
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that there is much to choose between them, to my mind !—— 
there is no telling what misery and bloodshed they might 
cause. And besides the Zealots, we have thousands of 
Herodians among us—men who believe that King Herod 
was the very Messiah foretold by the prophets, the king 
destined to take away the crown from the House of David 
because he reigned over a kingdom larger than Solomon's. 
Psha! the fools forget that in our holy Law it is said that 
the Anointed One, the Messiah, shall be called ‘ The Meek,’ 
while Herod filled our land with blood, and he was not even 
a real Jew, but a half-heathen Philistine, though he claimed 
that his family were Edomites because he knew that we are 
bidden not to hate the Edomites, for they are our brothers. 
If these Herodians had a leader, they would rise to-morrow ! 
There has even been some talk of sending secretly for 
Agrippa, King Herod’s grandson, who is living in Rome, 
spending ail the money he can borrow in riotous living and 
tuxury ! ” 

“Herod the Messiah!” exclaimed Demetrios, unable to 
hide his surprise ; ‘‘ but—but—is there no talk of Jesus?” 

“Jesus? What Jesus? Surely you know that is a very 
common name among us. Do you mean Jesus-bar- 
Gamaliel, a young man of priestly family who came to 
Jerusalem a year ago from Babylon and who is very much 
protected by Herod Antipas, the Tetrarch of Galilee? 
Surely you do not think that Jesus-bar-Gamaliel would 
claim to be the Messiah?” The old man laughed heartily 
at the idea. 

“All he can hope for,” he went on, “is that some day, 
when he is older, he may be appointed to the High Priest- 
hood, because he has plenty of money and friends in high 
places. Or perhaps you are thinking of Rabbi Jesus-bar- 
Abba, who is also of priestly family and is the secretary of 
the Sanhedrin. He is a great friend of mine, but he is no 
descendant of David, nor is he interested in anything except 
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the teaching of the Law and his secretarial duties. You 
cannot possibly mean that Jesus.” 

Demetrios caught hold of Joseph’s arm, his eyes alight 
with a wild exaltation. 

“No, nol” he cried. “I mean Jesus of Nazareth! 
Jesus the Galilean!” 

‘The old man started back as if a serpent had stung him. 

“‘A Galilean the Messiah! What wild talk is this? 
Have you been foolish enough to get yourself mixed up in 
some Zealot plot?” 

Instantly the young man regretted his outburst. 

“Forgive me! This blow to my head must have affected 
me more than I thought. My mind is a little confused, 
but you may be certain I know nothing of any Zealot 
plots!” 

Joseph looked keenly at him as if he were trying to read 
his inmost thoughts. 

“Mind you, you may be right! God knows the 
Galileans are mad and turbulent enough even to claim that 
one of them is the Messiah! Galilee is overrun with 
wandering rabbis and miracle-workers. It is sometimes a 
wonder to me, seeing what an ignorant and superstitious lot 
they are, that the Tetrarch has been able to keep them in 
order for so many years. He must be as cunning as his 
father. Besides, when a Galilean wishes to raise trouble, 
he generally comes into Judea to do it! But if you will 
take an old man’s advice, you will forget all this nonsense 
about Messiahs and Galileans and try to have a good rest. 
I am going to leave you for a while to yourself. I have 
various matters to attend to, and I wish to find out, if 
possible, when it was that you did arrive in the city, and how 
it happened that you found yourself in the street outside my 
house in the middle of the night. I feel certain that there 
must be some trace left of your passage at one of the city 
gates,” 
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He walked towards the doorway, but, on reaching 
it, he turned back as if something had suddenly struck 
him. 

“J do not hide from you that this talk of yours about a 
certain Jesus and about Messiahs disquiets me a great deal. 
I remember now that once or twice I have heard my son 
speak of a man of that name who has been preaching in 
Galilee all kinds of nonsense that I do not even wish to listen 
to! Did you happen to hear anything of this charlatan 
when you passed through Galilee?” 

Demetrios looked confused, but denied that he had ever 
met anyone of the name of Jesus. 

“ Anyway, I tell you that, rather than get mixed up in 
any wild plots, I would go straight to Pilate and put him on 
his guard.” He turned once more and left the room with a 
friendly wave of the hand. 
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Demetrios felt more puzzled than ever at the way his 
extraordinary experience, for which he could find no 
explanation whatever, was developing. However, since he 
could do nothing to alter the situation, or discover any 
reason for the surprising change in his surroundings, he 
hoped fervently that his present state of consciousness 
would last long enough to enable him to witness the coming 
tragedy, for the words of his host had brought him at least 
one certainty. 

It was impossible that the great sacrifice that lay at the 
very root of the Christian faith could already have taken 
place. It was inconceivable that the putting to death of 
the Divine Saviour of Mankind, were he Man or God, 
should have left no trace at all in the minds of those around 
him. Perhaps the coming Passover was the very one which 
Jesus had come to Jerusalem to celebrate, knowing that his 
life would be in danger every instant and yet determined to 
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court the terrible death that was to set the seal on his 
Heaven-ordained mission. 

He felt an extraordinary increase of faith, yet, at the 
same time, he was haunted by a great fear. He realized 
what his situation might mean to him. In some inexplicable 
manner here he was in full possession of all his mental 
faculties as Father Michael Priestley, but living the life of a 
young Alexandrian Jew in the Jerusalem governed by 
Pontius Pilate, Procurator of the Roman Emperor Tiberius 
Cesar. The Jerusalem of the High Priests Hanan and 
Caiaphas! The Jerusalem of Jesus Himself! Perhaps 
that very day he would see the Man-God in the flesh, hear 
the words of Divine Grace falling from His lips! He 
hoped with all the fervour of his soul that this experience 
would not come to an end as suddenly and inexplicably as it 
had begun. 

But the great fear was uppermost in his mind for the 
moment. A year earlier he would have been filled with 
eestasy at the prospect of beholding, even if only in a dream, 
the Son of God, the Saviour of humanity, the Being who 
must have differed from those among whom He had been 
born as the bright noonday sun differs from the blackest 
depths of night. But now he dreaded the possibility that 
what he might see would be far different from what tradition 
had taught men for nigh on twenty centuries. Instead of a 
glorious vision, he might find himself faced with some 
fanatic, self-deluded wonder-worker, the tool of ignorant 
and interested rebels against Roman rule, perhaps encouraged 
in his attitude by the lowly and simple men who shared his 
mystical beliefs about Himself. 

Resolutely he put aside these disturbing thoughts and 
dwelt instead on the strange fact that, no matter what he 
witnessed or what events he might find himself involved in, 
he would be as utterly powerless to change anything, even 
with complete foreknowledge of the final outcome such as 
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he had, as one who witnesses a moving picture flickering on 
the screen is powerless to change the actions of the 
characters. 

And even if it were possible to prevent the terrible 
tragedy, how could he logically lift a finger to stop the 
sacrifice which, throughout the centuries, had been considered 
by millions of men and by himself as necessary, and divinely 
ordained to bring about the salvation of the world? How 
could he shrink before the shedding of the blood of Jesus 
for the redemption of a sinful humanity ? 


He got up from the couch and went to lean on the 
balustrade of the loggia, contemplating the spectacle of the 
street below alive with gay crowds that filled it from side to 
side. There were men dressed like Arab sheikhs, with 
broad-striped mantles, their faces almost hidden by the 
folds of their head-cloths; men wearing short tunics and 
cloaks like his own; others in rich, silken oriental robes 
with queer-looking conical turbans on their heads. Here 
and there he saw some who looked like half-starved monks, 
carrying long staffs and dressed in white linen clothes— 
Essene brethren, as he learned later. A few women, mostly 
veiled, though there were others unveiled, painted and 
bedizened, whose profession was only too evident, passed by. 
Soldiers, whom he easily guessed to be Romans, bulky, 
coarse, and contemptuous in their movements, walked about 
in pairs, pushing people carelessly out of their way. 

A richly adorned litter went by, borne by four negroes 
and preceded by two men carrying bundles of rods sur- 
mounted by an axe-head, and followed by a dozen tall 
guards with great swords at their sides, their long, fair hair 
escaping from under bronze helmets; men who could only 
have come from the far-distant North, he thought. Donkeys, 
laden with baskets of fruit and vegetables, struggled painfully 
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through the crowds, which parted now and then before 
slow-pacing camels with their snarling, slobbering mouths. 
At intervals, rough-looking men wearing black hairy cloaks 
drove a few bleating lambs into a narrow, bazaar-like street, 
opposite the house. It was partly covered with awnings so 
that its cool shade was striped by the sun with fiery bars 
and it went down in a series of steps in the direction of the 
valley. Demetrios felt 2 strong desire to wander down its 
picturesque length, where the merchants sat cross-legged 
outside their little shops. 

He stood there for some time, fascinated by the spectacle, 
until a servant touched his arm and offered to lead him down 
to rest. He was taken to a room on the floor below, over- 
looking a garden which was a riot of colour and perfume 
and, as he was about to stretch himself out on a divan at 
one end of the room, he ‘caught sight of himself in a large 
silver mirror standing on carved bronze feet. He could 
not help starting back in amazement, for there, staring out 
at him, he saw himself as he had been when he was in his 
early twenties. The mystery of his experience seemed to 
be deepening, but he had, for the time being, given up any 
hope of fathoming it. A meal had been prepared for him on 
a small table, and after eating a little he lay down and tried 
for a time to keep awake. Very soon, however, he fell into 
the same deep unconsciousness, more like a coma than 
ordinary sleep, which he had already experienced in the 
porter’s lodge the previous night. 

He woke with a start to find his host standing by his side, 
an encouraging smile on his face. In his hand he held a 
leather wallet, from which he drew two sheets of parchment- 
like paper. 
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outside the house doors by my servants this morning behind 
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some stones, but they did not give them to me until a little 
while ago. Probably they dropped out of your tunic wher 
you fell, or rather when your servants attacked you. The 
centurion who was in command at the Damascus Gate 
during the night remembers this document well.” 

He sat down beside the young man and showed him < 
passport written in Latin, bearing the Emperor's seal, anc 
issued by the Imperial Legate for Syria. 

“The Centurion says you arrived at the gate just after 
it had been closed for the night. If it had not been for this 
passport and for your insistence you would have had to wait 
outside the city until this morning. However, he allowed. 
you to enter, and he says you had two Greek slaves with 
you. 1’ll wager by now the rascals are half-way to the coast 
with all your money!” 

The young man looked with interest at the document. 
It was written in a fine, official-looking hand, and stated that 
Tiberius Cesar, Imperator, Pontifex Maximus, Consul for 
the fourth time, asked all whom it might concern to give 
help and furnish post-horses to Demetrios, son of Alexander 
Lysimachus, Alabarch of Alexandria in the Kingdom of 
Egypt. It then went on to describe his appearance in terms 
specific enough to make it difficult for anyone else to pass 
himself off as the legitimate bearer, mentioning for example 
a scar on the left temple and other small distinctive signs. 
As for the second document, it was a letter from the Urban 
Prefect of Rome describing and recommending him in the 
warmest terms to Caius Pontius Pilatus, Imperial Procurator 
for Judea. 

“What probably happen continued Joseph, “ was 
that you asked for directions at the Gate as to how to reach 
the Praetorium. You had to go past my house, and your 
slaves could not resist the opportunity offered by the late 
hour, the darkness, and the deserted street, and attacked you,” 

“ The Praetorium ?” inquired Demetrios. 
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Joseph smiled indulgently. 

“I can see that I shall have to give you all kinds of 
explanations, and perhaps give you a lecture on current 
history and conditions. The Praetorium is the name given 
by the Romans to the castle and palace built by King Herod 
on the western side of the city, and it serves as the head- 
quarters of the Procurator when he is here. As you know, 
he lives most of the time in Cazsarea, but he always comes up 
to Jerusalem for the Passover. This year he has not yet 
arrived, so that you would have been received by the officer 
in command of the garrison in the Praetorium. His name 
is Cnaeus Priscus, the Tribune, and I know him well.” 

“Will Pilate arrive soon?” inquired Demetrios. 

“* Generally he comes unexpectedly. Sometimes two or 
three days before the Festival, with a cohort and a squadron 
of cavalry; sometimes ten or twelve days earlier, with only 
a small military escort, as well as his clerks and tax-officials 
and the co-assessors of his court for judging legal cases, 
and then, if it is thought necessary, more soldiers arrive 
just before the Feast. A squadron of Samaritan cavalry 
and one cohort are always in garrison in the Praetorium, 
besides a few pickets of twenty men each at the principal 
gates. The Antonia fortress, which overlooks the temple, 
however, is held by Jewish soldiers, three hundred of 
them, under a Roman centurion. And yet,” he went on, 
after a slight pause, “the Procurator thinks this is not 
enough to stop any possible rioting among the Passover 
pilgrims, so he generally insists on bringing more troops up 
from Czsarea, although he knows well enough that every 
additional Gentile soldier here at that time means ten more 
exasperated and fanatical Zealots. What he is really anxious 
about,” added Joseph, “‘ is the collection of the market-tax, 
one-half of which the Procurator is allowed to retain to defray 
his personal expenses and which, of course, is enormously 
increased during the few weeks preceding the Passover.” 
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“But why should there be any rioting: ” 

“ Because there are more than one hundred thousand 
Jews who come to Jerusalem every year at this time from 
every part of the world, and it would be wonderful indeed 
if no trouble ever arose. Nearly always some story is 
started that a new prophet has arisen, or that a miracle has 
taken place in the temple or elsewhere, and once those who 
believe begin to argue with those who do not, fighting is 
not far off! Besides, how can you be surprised if such a 
crowd, gathered together to celebrate our deliverance from 
the yoke of the Egyptians by a divine miracle, should feel 
with especial bitterness the fact that our holy city and onr 
land are now in the power of a mere handful of Roman 
heathen?” 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“T understand well enough that the common people not 
only forget that the Romans are a minor evil in comparison 
with the tyranny and the extortions of the Herods, but they 
do not realize the power behind the few hundreds of Gentile 
soldiers, which is all they see. But that my son, who, two 
years ago, spent a whole winter in Rome, and was even 
honoured on several occasions by being invited to Czsar’s 
table, should think that we can get rid of the Romans by 
violence, seems to me like absolute madness!” 

He struck his open hand with his clenched fist, and when 
he spoke again his voice shook with emotion. 

“T tell you that unless he is turned from his present 
course, Jonathan will die on the cross!” 

“ But what has he done?” 

“Nothing much, as yet. But it is what he may do that 
frightens me. He never liked the Romans much, and 
something happened during his stay in Rome which has 
made him hate them with a deadly hatred ever since. One 
of my freedmen, who was with him in Italy, told me that he 
fell violently in love with a certain Julia Priscilla, the 
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daughter of a senator, and asked her father for her in 
marriage. The old Roman, it seems, told him he would 
rather see his daughter thrown to the beasts in the circus 
than married to a Jew! Psha!” he sneered, “I get on 
well enough with the Romans and I make them serve my 
ends, but I would never have dreamt of marrying a heathen 
woman, not even if she were the daughter of Cesar himself. 
The blood of David could only be defiled by the blood of 
any heathen!” 

He stopped for a moment, a look of intense pride on his 
face. 

‘* Six months ago my son went to spend a few weeks in 
Tiberias with the Tetrarch of Galilee, Herod Antipas, and he 
seems to have come under the influence of dreamers and 
revolutionaries, judging by the way he talks and acts. Since 
his return to Jerusalem he consorts not only with the most 
violent and reckless Zealots, but with the lowest rabble of 
the town. Only a few days ago I happened to be passing 
through the Woolcombers’ Bazaar and I saw him standing 
outside a Greek drinking-shop, haranguing a mob of 
temple workmen and Barionim——” 

“What do you mean by Barionim?” interrupted 
Demetrios, to whom the word was new. 

“They are outlaws who live in bands on the edge of the 
desert and whose hands are against everyone. They claim, 
of course, that in living thus outside the practical range of 
Roman power they are taking a leaf out of the book of the 
Maccabees, who initiated the successful revolt of the Jews 
against the Syrians nearly two centuries ago by taking to the 
hills. 

“Well, as I was saying, my son was preaching to this 
rabble, telling them to rise up and show the Romans that 
the Jews could have no master but God. Worse still, he 
was advising them to let themselves be killed rather than pay 
taxes to Casar. Between you and me, these Barionim, in 
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spite of their protestations of patriotism, are just a set of 
lazy, good-for-nothing scoundrels ! 

“If any of the Procurator’s spies were among the crowd 
and heard my son’s words, God alone knows what may 
happen! As soon as Pilate arrives he may have him 
arrested, in spite of his friendship for me. Once or twice 1 
have tried to give my son good advice, begged him to change 
his manner of living, but he has turned on me, called me a 
slave of the Romans, and said that if I lacked the courage to 
grasp the heritage of David, there were others who had no 
fear and whom God Himself had chosen. 

“He boasts openly of being a Zealot, and he has spoken 
violently and insultingly to the High Priest Hanan, who is 
on very good terms with the Procurator, when he honoured 
my house with his presence.” 

Demetrios did not know exactly what to say or to answer, 
as evidently the old man was very deeply moved. He had 
started again to walk restlessly up and down the room. 

“Tt is three days now since I set eyes on him. So you 
can understand, after what I have just told you, why I 
consider your adventures with Greek courtesans not very 
serious. At the worst you endangered your father’s purse, 
which is well filled, but my son is risking his very life, for I 
know the Procurator will be absolutely ruthless if there is 
any rising, and I cannot blame him!” 

His voice was choked with emotion and his eyes filled 
with tears. He caught hold of Demetrios’s hands and held 
them between his own. 

“T love my son as my ancestor David loved his son 
Absalom. Perhaps it is the Holy One—blessed be His 
Name |—who has sent you in this strange manner to my 
door so that you may try to turn him from his madness, 
You are both young men, and you may be able to convince 
him where I have failed. Will you try?” 

As he listened, Demetrios kept wondering who were the 
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dreamers and revolutionaries with whom Joseph’s son had 
been consorting in Galilee. Jesus had been called a dreamer 
and a revolutionary! With a gesture of impatience he 
dismissed these anguishing thoughts from his mind and 
hastened to assure his host that he would certainly do his 
utmost to dissuade the young man. 


The evening meal was served in a large, lofty room looking 
out on the central court. There were many people present : 
a handsome matronly woman, the host’s wife; his brother, 
Eleazar-bar-Mathia, a Babylonian merchant prince who 
came every year to Jerusalem for the Passover with his wife 
and two sons; and some half-dozen other men, friends or 
relatives, 

The meal appeared to last an interminable time. The 
sun had not yet set when they sat down, but the disconcert- 
ingly sudden darkness of the South had Jong since fallen 
when they finally rose and went out to sit in the open 
recess of the court. T'wo tall candelabra from which hung 
small oil lamps threw a feeble light, and servants brought 
baskets of fruit and silver dishes heaped up with cloying 
sweetmeats which were pressed upon the guests. A little 
later the women withdrew and, while Demetrios wondered 
whether he dared bring up the question of Jesus again, the 
old porter ambled across the court with a young man whose 
coming seemed to interest Joseph greatly. 

“What news?” asked Joseph after the usual greetings 
had been exchanged. 

“‘ The Procurator left Casarea the day before yesterday, 
travelling light. He has only twenty horsemen and a small 
detachment of Syrian troops with him, besides his secretaries, 
a few clerks, and two new assessors of his council who 
arrived quite lately from Rome. There are also several 
women, as his wife, the Lady Claudia Procula, is travelling 
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with him. He has sent a runner from Gabbath-Saul, where 
he was encamped for the night, to Cnaus Priscus at the 
Pretorium to say he will enter the city by the Jaffa Gate 
to-morrow at dawn.” 

“He comes early this time. I expect there are a 
good many cases awaiting his decision and judgment.” 

With a friendly nod he dismissed the young man and 
turned to Demetrios. 

“A faithful lad whose family has been in our service for 
many generations,” he said. “So you will have the 
opportunity of seeing the Procurator soon. The chief 
members of the Sanhedrin and the High Priests always 
greet him at the gates of the city on his arrival, and Pilate 
expects the most important citizens of Jerusalem to be 
present too, so I shall go and take you with me. Besides, 
ever since the first time he came up to Jerusalem from 
Casarea and nearly started a serious riot, we do not trust 
him overmuch, and we always like to be on hand to see that 
he does not try any of his tricks.” 

As Demetrios looked as if he did not quite understand, 
Joseph explained. 

“You know, of course, that we are forbidden to make 
graven images for our use or to have them in our houses, 
though the heathen may do as they like inside their own. 
‘Well, on that occasion Pilate left the portrait medallions of 
the Emperor on the standards, some of which were set up 
on the Antonia Tower, overlooking the temple courts. 
They are small medals, in flat relief, bearing a portrait of 
the Emperor, and probably no one would have said much, 
for, after all, there are thousands of coins bearing images of 
Cesar and of foreign kings stored in the temple treasury. 
But that is another question!” Joseph smiled cynically. 

‘“What did matter, however,’ he went on, “ was that 
among the Procurator’s troops there was a detachment of 
the Tenth Legion which is always permanently quartered in 
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Syria, and they carried not only the Emperor’s medallions 
on their standards but also gilded images of boars, which are 
the legion’s emblems, You can imagine the effect on the 
populace of Jerusalem! Images of Casar floating over the 
temple and gilded pigs being carried through the streets in 
triumph! The matter was reported to Rome by the High 
Priests, and the Procurator received a reprimand which he 
has never forgotten. Besides, he was ordered in future to 
keep all his troops in the Pretorium, which is much easier 
to defend than the Antonia. So that is why there is a 
Jewish garrison there, although, of course, during the 
festivals Roman soldiers are posted in the outer galleries of 
the temple court to keep order.” 

“I suppose he has been careful since then?” 

“Not always. I suppose he derives some special pleasure 
from offending what he calls Jewish superstitions. The 
very next year he had two large votive shields, with the 
Emperor’s image and a representation of the Roman she- 
wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, hung up on each side 
of the main entrance to the Praetorium where everyone who 
passed could see them. This time the two sons of King 
Herod—Antipas, the Tetrarch of Galilee, and Philip, the 
Tetrarch of Batanea—protested to Tiberius, and again 
Pilate had to give way and remove the shields. So you see 
what kind of man he is, and to-morrow you will have an 
opportunity of seeing him for yourself.” 

Demetrios retired to rest that night still obsessed by the 
fear that he would awake to find himself back in Father 
Priestley’s personality. But, as had happened on the 
previous night, the moment he laid his head on the pillows 
he sank into a dreamless sleep, out of which he came just as 
suddenly to realize that nothing had changed around him. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE THIRD DAY OF NISAN 
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A seRvANT stood by his side and bade him rise, though it 
was still night. He dressed hastily and, after a meal of bread, 
dried figs, and curdled milk, he set out, together with Joseph 
and his brother Eleazar, as well as the latter’s two sons. 

The sky was just beginning to lighten, A little way past 
the spot where he had regained consciousness the night 
before, they turned into a long, roofed bazaar which ascended 
the slope of the hill towards the west. The chill of dawn 
still hung in its shadows, but already it was fast vanishing in 
the tortuous streets that wound in and out like a veritable 
labyrinth. 

Shops were opening everywhere, tiny booths built in the 
thickness of the walls, where men were settling themselves 
behind their wares, trying to attract the attention of the 
numerous pilgrims who were beginning to crowd every lane. 
Numberless trades were represented: goldsmiths, sellers of 
rich Babylonian carpets and rugs, of costly embroidered 
Chinese silks; makers of sandals and shoes, of cloaks and 
garments; merchants dealing in Damascene swords and 
Greek pottery; venders of charms and amulets; perfumers 
from whose shops came mingled odours of myrrh, styrax, and 
oil of roses. Donkeys, laden with the scarlet, green, and 
gold of fruit and vegetables, forced their way through the 
people, to the accompaniment of harsh cries from their 
drivers, while along every wall and in every archway there 
slept many dogs—savage, mangy creatures, full-gorged with 
offal. 
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They came at last to a wide space inside the Jaffa Gate 
over which loomed the great tower built to protect the 
entrance to Herod’s palace. A sullen-looking mob, breaking 
into occasional angry shouts and jeers, seethed restlessly 
outside the line of soldiers that stretched in a semi-circle 
from the city gate to the tower. The centurion in command 
saluted Joseph and his party as soon as they approached, 
and allowed them to pass through the line. To the left of 
the palace gates there stood a group of people partly sur- 
rounded by a number of rough-looking men armed with 
heavy clubs, swinging from their wrists by leather thongs. 

““The High Priests and a deputation from the Sanhedrin 
come to greet the Procurator officially,” explained Joseph. 

A strange emotion stirred Demetrios, a mingling of 
repulsion and intense curiosity, when he found himself being 
greeted by men whose names were so familiar to him. 

Hanan, a former High Priest, was accompanied by three 
of his sons. Next to him stood Joseph Caiaphas, his son- 
in-law, who was the High Priest in office, together with some 
of the chief members of the Sanhedrin. This was the Council 
of Priests and Scribes that ruled the Temple and the city, 
under Roman authority, and decided all litigation between 
Jews, especially in religious matters. There flushed through 
his mind a phrase in a book he had once read, a “ Life of 
Jesus ” that had achieved great reputation more because of 
its literary merit than because of its historical accuracy. 
"The author had written of the priests “ with their well-filled 
bellies and hearts of leather, their big ears and their wide, 
thick lips, whence flows blasphemy.” He could see no one 
to whom he would apply such a description. The High 
Priest Hanan himself was a tall old man, with a snowy 
beard. His face was delicate-looking, bloodless as a waxen 
mask, suggestive of purity of race with its aquiline nose, 
thin lips, and eyes that still held some of the fire of youth. 
His manner was suave and courteous, suggesting that of a 
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CHAPTER II 
THE THIRD DAY OF NISAN 


‘A SERVANT stood by his side and bade him rise, though it 
was still night. He dressed hastily and, after a meal of bread, 
dried figs, and curdled milk, he set out, together with Joseph 
and his brother Eleazar, as well as the latter’s two sons. 

The sky was just beginning to lighten. A little way past 
the spot where he had regained consciousness the night 
before, they turned into a long, roofed bazaar which ascended 
the slope of the hill towards the west. The chill of dawn 
still hung in its shadows, but already it was fast vanishing in 
the tortuous streets that wound in and out like a veritable 
labyrinth. 

Shops were opening everywhere, tiny booths built in the 
thickness of the walls, where men were settling themselves 
behind their wares, trying to attract the attention of the 
numerous pilgrims who were beginning to crowd every lane. 
Numberless trades were represented: goldsmiths, sellers of 
rich Babylonian carpets and rugs, of costly embroidered 
Chinese silks; makers of sandals and shoes, of cloaks and 
garments; merchants dealing in Damascene swords and 
Greek pottery; venders of charms and amulets; perfumers 
from whose shops came mingled odours of myrrh, styrax, and 
oil of roses, Donkeys, laden with the scarlet, green, and 
gold of fruit and vegetables, forced their way through the 
people, to the accompaniment of harsh cries from their 
drivers, while along every wall and in every archway there 
slept many dogs—savage, mangy creatures, full-gorged with 
offal. 
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They came at last to a wide space inside the Jaffa Gate 
over which loomed the great tower built to protect the 
entrance to Herod’s palace. A sullen-looking mob, breaking 
into occasional angry shouts and jeers, seethed restlessly 
outside the line of soldiers that stretched in a semi-circle 
from the city gate to the tower. The centurion in command 
saluted Joseph and his party as soon as they approached, 
and allowed them to pass through the line. To the left of 
the palace gates there stood a group of people partly sur- 
rounded by a number of rough-looking men armed with 
heavy clubs, swinging from their wrists by leather thongs. 

“The High Priests and a deputation from the Sanhedrin 
come to greet the Procurator officially,” explained Joseph. 

A strange emotion stirred Demetrios, a mingling of 
repulsion and intense curiosity, when he found himself being 
greeted by men whose names were so familiar to him, 

Hanan, a former High Priest, was accompanied by three 
of his sons. Next to him stood Joseph Caiaphas, his son- 
in-law, who was the High Priest in office, together with some 
of the chief members of the Sanhedrin. This was the Council 
of Priests and Scribes that ruled the Temple and the city, 
under Roman authority, and decided all litigation between 
Jews, especially in religious matters. There flushed through 
his mind a phrase in a book he had once read, a ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus ” that had achieved great reputation more because of 
its literary merit than because of its historical accuracy. 
The author had written of the priests ‘‘ with their well-filled 
bellies and hearts of leather, their big ears and their wide, 
thick lips, whence flows blasphemy.”’ He could sce no one 
to whom he would apply such a description. The High 
Priest Hanan himself was a tall old man, with a snowy 
beard. His face was delicate-looking, bloodless as a waxen 
mask, suggestive of purity of race with its aquiline nose, 
thin lips, and eyes that stil! held some of the fire of youth. 
His manner was suave and courteous, suggesting that of a 
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Roman Catholic cardinal. As for Joseph Caiaphas, he was a 
squat figure of a man with an iron-grey beard, a crooked, 
blunt-tipped nose, and humorous eyes. The whole com- 
pany seemed ill at ease under the stolid gaze of the soldiers, 
most, if not all, of whom were Syrians, although the centurion 
in command was plainly an Italian. 

Suddenly there was a blare of trumpets in the distance. 
The soldiers, at a word of command, held their throwing- 
spears horizontally in front of them, forming an impassable 
barrier to keep the crowd back. Out of the shadow of the 
massive buildings that topped and surrounded the city gate 
Pilate rode, a vast figure with glittering plumed helmet and 
Jong scarlet cloak failing over his horse’s flanks. Six tall 
negrocs walked beside him, and behind him came a closed 
litter borne between two mules, which passed on at once 
into the open gates of the palace. The Procurator dis- 
mounted within a few yards of where the High Priests stood, 
while the horsemen who followed him reined in their 
steeds, 

The Iligh Priests, with Joseph Caiaphas slightly in advance, 
walked forward a few steps to meet him. Pilate extended 
his right hand, ready for the usual Roman wrist-grasp, but 
suddenly drew it back violently, with a muttered curse. 
The hands of Joseph Caiaphas, as well as those of Hanan, 
were encased in long, silken gloves. 

‘There was an embarrassing silence while Joseph Caiaphas, 
blandly ignoring the awkward situation and evidently trying 
to smooth matters over, murmured a few conventional 
words of welcome in Greek. The Procurator nodded 
curtly, uttered a perfunctory “‘ Salvete!,” remounted his 
horse, and rode at a sharp trot into the palace grounds, 
followed by his escort. During this time the murmurs of the 
crowd had formed an ominous background to the scene and, 
just as the last few Syrian troops were passing through the 
gate, a loud voice, rising clearly above the confused roar of 
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the mob, shouted in faulty Latin, ‘‘ Get back to your sty, 
Roman swine!” 

Like a flash one of the last men turned round towards the 
crowd and made an indecent gesture. Everyone grasped in 
an instant the coarse allusion to the rite that distinguished 
the Jews from all other people. The fury of the populace 
burst all bounds, Yelling with rage, they made an ugly 
rush and broke through the line of soldiers of the local 
garrison who were forming their ranks to follow Pilate. 
‘The centurion shouted orders to his men and laid about him 
wildly with his vine-staff to prevent them drawing their 
swords and starting a scene of bloodshed which could only 
have had one ending. 

Fortunately the rioting had started too late to allow the 
mob to carry out their intention of forcing a way into the 
palace grounds. As the first men reached the massive 
wooden doors these were swung to and barred, and the 
raging horde had to content itself with flinging volleys of 
stones which beat an impotent staccato on the heavy gates. 
Several of the priests were struck and wounded by flying 
missiles, but soon the soldiers, using the flat of their swords, 
and the temple police, swinging their heavy clubs, were 
able to disperse the crowd, so that the little group of Jewish 
officials, together with Joseph and his companions, managed 
to make their way back along the narrow lanes leading to 
the centre of the city without any serious trouble. 


2 

Demetrios was somewhat surprised when he found that 
the exciting incident they had just witnessed was considered 
as of no particular importance. 

“The gloved hands that made the Procurator so angry,” 
he was told, “‘ were flaunted merely to satisfy the scruples of 
those members of the Sanhedrin who are Pharisees and of 
their many followers who were watching the meeting. 
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There have been great discussions lately among the Pharisees 
and the Scribes as to whether the High Priest incurred de- 
filement if he allowed himself to be touched by a heathen, 
and at last, evidently, the opinion of the Pharisees has been 
too strong for the priests.” 

“But the High Priest no more believes that they would 
be defiled by touching the hand of Pilate than I do, brother!” 
laughed Eleazar. 

“That may be, but you know that the strict Pharisees 
sincerely believe that touching a heathen involves defilement.” 

“ Very likely, but the priests certainly do not, at any rate 
the majority of them. You and I know that so long as the 
Temple and its services and their own privileges remain 
untouched, most of them are quite indifferent to anything 
else in their hearts.” 

“T suppose you are right, and, in spite of his scruples 
about defilement, I feel sure that before the day is over 
Joseph Caiaphas will do his best to wipe out any unpleasant 
impression from the Procurator’s mind. Pilate is too clever 
a politician not to understand the High Priest’s motives, 
Probably Caiaphas will send him a basket of choice fruits 
and take good care that the bottom of it is lined with shining 
new gold darics, with perhaps some beautiful piece of 
Egyptian jewellery for the Procurator’s wife concealed 
among the fruit. And more than probably this very evening 
Pilate himself and some of his Roman officials will dine in 
the High Priests’ palace on the Mount of Olives, and they 
will all discuss in a perfectly friendly manner, over a banquet 
such as only the High Priests’ cooks can prepare, any mea- 
sures that might be required to ensure that no trouble arises 
during the Festival.” 

Demetrios was intensely interested at this glimpse into 
the minds of the worldly priesthood. The Pharisees, he 
understood, though inclined to be bigoted and narrow- 
minded in certain respects, had at any rate the merit of 
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sincerity and a real and ardent piety. He asked who 
appointed the High Priest. 

“Nominally Antipas, the Tetrarch of Galilee. Until the 
days of Herod the succession always went from father to 
son, but he started the custom of appointing friends and 
supporters of his belonging to a few privileged families of 
priestly descent; and then the Procurator who held office 
before Pilate, Valerius Gratus, although allowing Antipas 
to appoint officially someone suggested by himself, thought 
he saw a chance of lining his pockets and insisted upon a 
new High Priest being appointed every year. Naturally, 
each one of them paid over a large sum for the position. 
The scandal grew to such an extent that finally the Tetrarch 
and his brother protested to Rome, Valerius Gratus was 
recalled, and Pontius Pilate named Procurator in his stead. 

‘* But profiting by the example of his predecessor, Pilate 
appears to have adopted a cleverer idea. He appointed 
Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Hanan, whom he found in office 
when he arrived, and, though we cannot of course prove it, it 
is said he receives a large annual payment from the family of 
Hanan to allow the High Priesthood to remain in its hands,” 

After some further talk it was suggested that they should 
pay a formal visit to the Procurator that very day. 

** You should present to him your letter from the Urban 
Prefect of Rome,” said Joseph, ‘‘ and I shall accompany you. 
As I told you, the Procurator is very friendly to me, and I 
shall take the opportunity of finding out whether he has 
already received any reports from his spies about my son. 
Moreover, if you wish to accept the hospitality which I am 
certain he will offer you, I promise not to be offended. 
There is no more magnificent palace in Jerusalem than the 
one built by King Herod, and possibly, after the gay life you 
are used to in Alexandria, you will feel more at home there 
than in my humble abode.” 

But Demetrios refused to consider any change, and both 
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Joseph and his brother were surprised at the vehemence 
with which the young man rejected the idea of living under 
the same roof as Pilate. The former asked him whether he 
had any special grudge against him. 

“He came from Rome as usual through Alexandria, and 
must surely have visited your father, who is the head of the 
Jewish community there. Perhaps he gave you some 
reason to dislike him then, though you have forgotten it.” 

“*We have heard in Babylon,” added Eleazar, “ that the 
rather special privileges granted to Egyptian Jews visiting 
Jerusalem are not entirely unconnected with a certain large 
Joan that your father granted to Pilate.” 

But Demetrios denied all acquaintance with the Procura- 
tor so far as he could remember. 

“*T do not remember ever having seen him in my life, and 
all I know of him .. .” he hesitated, “is what you have 
told me. But I shall willingly visit him if you think it 
advisable. Will he speak Greek or Latin to me, do you 
think? Or perhaps Aramaic?” 

“ Almost certainly Greek, because he affects the latest 
fashions in Rome. Besides, most of the Jews he ever meets 
or speaks with know Greek and speak it as welt as he does, 
if not better. As for Aramaic, I know he understands it 
perfectly, because he has had a teacher ever since his arrival ; 
but he would scorn to allow a single word of it to pass his lips. 
They say his object in learning it was to be able to wander 
about the bazaars disguised and listening for treasonable 
remarks.” 


3 
About the middle of the afternoon, Demetrios, for the 
second time that day, accompanying Joseph and Eleazar, 
went to the Jaffa Gate and passed into the palace grounds 
through a small postern in the main gate, which was strongly 
guarded by soldiers, both inside and out. Evidently, as 
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Eleazar remarked, the Procurator had decided to take all the 
precautions habitual with the Romans in hostile territory. 

The grounds, with their shady walks, marble fountains, 
Greek and Roman statues, and colonnaded vistas, produced 
an impression of magnificence and spaciousness on all who 
saw them. The main palace building was a huge construc- 
tion of white marble, in Greco-Roman style, along almost 
the whole front of which ran a wide terrace reached by half 
a dozen steps. At.the entrance they had again to run the 
gauntlet of numerous subordinate officials, but at last, after 
passing over a bridge spanning a sunken central court, they 
found themselves in an immense hall, at the far end of which 
a man, surrounded by a group of people, sat on a throne 
placed on a raised dais. And when the nomenclator called 
out their names in a loud voice and Demetrios found himself 
being greeted by Pilate, clad in a simple toga, his impression 
was very different from what it had been that morning when, 
standing modestly behind the High Priests, he had had a 
rapid glimpse of the Procurator of Judea. 

Owing to the heavily visored helmet and the long cloak of 
a Roman commander which he had worn on his arrival, and the 
uncertain light of the dawn, Demetrios had merely received 
a fleeting impression of a heavy-looking man who spoke a 
few harsh, abrupt words. Unconsciously he had built up 
in his mind the picture of a traditional Roman type, lean- 
featured, aquiline-nosed, with hard eyes and a thin-lipped, 
cruel mouth. But instead of this he was faced with a vast, 
obese figure with a face like that of a middle-aged Cupid. 
A head of thick curling black hair, with greying streaks, 
glittering black eyes, and a beautifully moulded, sensual- 
looking mouth, which gave him a continually pouting look, 
reminding Demetrios irresistibly of a fat Neapolitan in the 
early fifties. 

‘The Procurator greeted the three men as they stood before 
his throne rather ceremoniously. He said a few cordial 
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words to Joseph, spoke to his brother with a little less 
affability, and was cold and reserved in his manner to 
Demetrios. He gave the Urban Prefect’s letter, which had 
been handed to him, to his secretary, who stood close by his 
side, ordering him to read it aloud. The flattering terms in 
which the great Roman official spoke of the youngAlexandrian 
had a decided effect. The distant manner of Pilate changed. 
He smiled broadly, his eyes almost hidden by his fat 
cheeks. He got up from his throne and walked forward, 
holding out his hands in a warm gesture of greeting. 

“My dear Demetrios, welcome to Jerusalem! J had not 
understood that you were the son of my old friend the 
Alabarch Alexander! Where are you living? You must 
come here at once to stay with me, and when IJ go back to 
Cesarea after the Festival you must accompany me. I] am 
giving games in honour of Casar. The Prefect of Egypt 
has promised me six Nubian lions and I have four gladiators 
on their way from Rome now.” 

The Prefect of Egypt’s promise appeared to have opened 
the flood-gates of an interminable flow of talk. It was some 
time before the Procurator’s account of the games he had 
given and the games he meant to give was interrupted long 
enough to give Demetrios a chance of explaining that, al- 
though he felt highly honoured by the invitation, he would 
prefer to stay with his present host for the time being. 

Pilate appeared to be taken somewhat aback at the thought 
that anyone should refuse such an invitation, but hid his 
discomfiture under an affable “‘ As you will!” 

And then suddenly his whole manner changed. 

His eyes glittered, he frowned, and his expression became 
malevolent and surly as he made a rapid allusion to the 
hostile manifestation of the populace that morning. ‘There 
were at least half a dozen other important-looking Jews 
present, who had evidently come to pay their respects to the 
Procurator, and he addressed himself particularly to them, 
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“Té that kind of thing happens again,” he said, “I shall 
lay a heavy fine on the city, and if it is not promptly paid 
my soldiers will have orders to take the money where they 
can find it!” 

He then turned to Joseph and spoke in a harsh voice. 

“T regret to find very serious reports on my arrival 
concerning your son. I am told that he spends his time 
making treasonable speeches all over the city and doing his 
best to inflame the passions of the pilgrims, 1 have informa- 
tion,” he said, slowly and distinctly, as if to drive home the 
importance of his words, “ that he is not only advising people 
to stop paying their lawful taxes to the Imperial authorities 
but that he is constantly making allusions to a coming king 
of Judea, someone descended from your King David of a 
thousand years ago!” 

Pilate went on sneeringly : 

*T believe your family prides itself on its descent from this 
very King David? Well, let me remind you, and above all 
let me ask you to remind your son, that there can be no kings 
in Roman territory except those appointed by Tiberius 
Czxsar and the Senate. I have never had reason to complain 
of your personal loyalty, but . . .” 

“T beg you to believe that I am entirely loyal to Rome and 
to Cxsar, Procurator,” interrupted Joseph hotly. ‘If my 
son harbours mad ideas I entirely disapprove of them. 
This young man ”’—he pointed to Demetrios—“ will tell you 
that I have complained bitterly about this matter and have 
begged him to use his influence to make my son change his 
attitude... .” 

“Tt is well! I leave the matter in your hands—for the 
present,” added Pilate significantly, ‘‘ but remember that I 
have a duty to Casar and to Rome and that I am determined 
that nothing—no friendship nor anything else—shall inter- 
fere with that duty.” 

‘There was an awkward silence for a few moments, as the 
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Procurator’s words had been heard by everyone present. 
But two young men who had just entered the hall and 
approached the group around Pilate and his suite, seeing 
Demetrios, rushed to him and greeted him effusively, thus 
putting an end to an embarrassing situation. 

“ By Bacchus! I did not think to see you so soon again, 
my Demetrios!” cried one of them. 

“You left Rome too soon. Three days after your de- 
parture Publius Afer gave a banquet in his villa on the 
Esquiline which kept the city talking for at least three days.” 

It was only then that the newcomers noticed his vacant 
and embarrassed expression. It was quite clear that he 
neither understood their allusions, nor did he even seem to 
recognize them. In a few words Joseph explained the 
strange accident that had befallen him, and the young 
Romans expressed their sympathy. But the Procurator 
listened with an air of incredulity, as if he thought the 
explanation was merely a trick meant to hide some dark 
purpose. 

“Strange!” he said to the newcomers. ‘‘ Did you really 
meet this young man in Rome?” 

“Why,” said one of them, ‘“ last autumn he stayed nearly 
three weeks in my father’s house, and then Caius here 
accompanied him as far as Baiae, to the villa of Domina 
Antonia, where he stayed before sailing for Greece and 
Asia!” 

“ Strange!" repeated Pilate. ‘‘ Then I had better intro- 
duce you again to these young men. This is Decius Lelius 
Balbus, the son of the Urban Prefect whose letter you have 
just brought me, and this is Caius Vibius Serenus, the son 
of the Senator. They have both done some military service, 
and they have come to Judea for a time to serve on my 
council. And now,’ he went on, “I must bid you farewell, 
for I have promised to sup at the High Priests’ palace this 
evening so that we can discuss the measures to be taken to 
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prevent any disturbances during this coming Festival of 
yours, and, before that, I wish to inspect some of the city 
gates.”” 

Demetrios realized that what he had been told of the 
relations between the Procurator and the High Priests was 
evidently founded on a very complete knowledge of the 
situation. There was a sudden bustle in the hall, an official 
shouted orders for an escort to be turned out, and Pilate 
said a few words which showed that the attitude of the High 
Priests that morning was still rankling in his mind. 

“*T regret that you would not honour me by becoming my 
guest,” he said to Demetrios ironically. ‘1 know that we 
Romans are unclean in Jewish eyes, but I thought that you, 
as an Alexandrian, were not so particular as they are here in 
Jerusalem. No, no! do not excuse yourself”—he held up 
his hand as Demetrios tried to speak. “I assure you I am 
not offended, and to prove it I ask you to let your friends 
show you round my gardens,” and he nodded towards the 
two young Romans who stood by with an air of uneasiness, 
as if they dreaded some outburst on the Procurator’s part. 
“Even if the roof that covers Roman heads is unclean,” 
he went on, “I believe your priests consider that trees and 
flowers cannot convey defilement. Besides, they were 
planted by a Jewish king!” 

All the Jews present realized the insulting intention of 
his words, for King Herod had always been regarded by 
the great mass of the Jewish people as a foreigner, a Philistine, 
or at best an Edomite, descended from a heathen temple 
slave, 
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Demetrios rather dreaded the idea of being left alone with 
the two young Romans, since no invitation had been extended 
by the Procurator to his two companions and they left 
immediately after him. 
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For a moment the wild thought had flashed through his 
mind that perhaps these two unknown friends of his might 
know something about Jesus, but immediately he realized 
the absurdity of the idea. He realized too that the whole 
past of this extraordinary life he was living was like a book 
read many years before and almost entirely forgotten, It 
seemed hopeless to try to recall any part of it in detail. If 
any events or circumstances were brought to his mind by 
someone else, although he acquiesced outwardly that he 
remembered them, inwardly he knew that the recollection 
was not even of such stuff as dreams are made of. He could 
only compare it to the faint memory of acts performed, 
words spoken, or scenes witnessed in delirium and afterwards 
telated to him by others. 

Only in the field of his emotions did clear images of his 
past life rise into his consciousness—images which embar- 
rassed him and which he dreaded. Instinctively he knew 
that he feared to be left alone with the Romans because of 
his conviction that their talk might emphasize and bring still 
more clearly to his mind those very ideas and images which 
he tried to throw back into the unconscious whenever they 
arose. His intuition was right, for almost immediately, as 
they walked amid the cool groves of the palace gardens, the 
talk tumed on women. Things were said which made him 
feel hot all over, and he felt that any attempt at explaining 
his attitude would only seem like insincerity and prudery to 
the two outspoken young men. 

It was quite clear from the conversation that most of his 
leisure time in Rome had been taken up with unsavoury 
adventures in the Suburra and other low quarters of the city 
or with more daring intrigues with the ladies who sur- 
rounded Julia, the daughter of Augustus and wife of Tiberius 
Cesar. And what was worse, the two Romans expected 
him to ‘give them the benefit of his experience with oriental 
women to help them in the amorous exploits to which they 
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were eagerly looking forward in this strange Eastern land. 

“‘ My dear Demetrios,”’ exclaimed Caius Serenus, noticing 
that he blushed when some of the more intimate details of a 
certain liaison with the young wife of an old Senator were 
alluded to, ‘‘ do you expect us to believe that you regret the 
hours spent with the beautiful Livia Drusilla? She, at any 
rate, has not forgotten you! She boasted so openly, after 
your departure, of your weakness for her that the whole of 
Rome was daily expecting that her husband, who is a Roman 
of the old school, would put her away. It is said she even 
begged the Emperor to make him Prefect of Egypt so that 
she could be near you!” 

“T expect, after all, we are going to have rather a dull 
time in Czsarea and here,” continued Decius Balbus. ‘‘ We 
heard a great deal before we came about the beautiful 
Jewesses, but if there are any we haven’t seen them yet! 
There are plenty of Greek and Syrian courtesans in the 
bazaars, but I suppose these damned Jews, unlike our best 
Roman society, keep their women under lock and key. . . .” 

A violent nudge from his companion interrupted him, 
and Decius Balbus was profuse in his apologies. 

“You know, of course, that we have never looked upon 
you or your family as Jews! Why, you told us yourself in 
Rome that your young brother Tiberius Alexander was 
determined to come to Rome next year to take up a military 
career and to become a Roman citizen! We've always 
thought you too much a man of the world to put any faith in 
the silly beliefs of your compatriots here. To me, Alexan- 
dria is the real centre of the highest and most cultured 
civilization in the Empire. ‘That is why I felt certain that 
you no more believe in most of these Jewish superstitions 
than I or Caius Serenus believe in the amours of Jupiter, or 
that Augustus Czsar has really become a God since his death.” 

Demetrios assured them that he was not at all offended. 
Inwardly he smiled at the modernity of their apology, for 
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often Jewish acquaintances of Father Priestley had told him 
about people trying to compliment them by assuring them 
that they did not look upon them as Jews at all. Nothing 
new under the sun, evidently. As they wandered round 
the beautiful grounds he tried to learn all he could about 
Pilate and what manner of man he was, and it was easy to 
see that neither Decius Balbus nor Caius Serenus had a very 
high opinion of the Procurator of Judea. 

“Well, you can see for yourself what kind of a man he is. 
His father was a rich farmer near Tusculum, and when his 
son was twenty years old he bought him into the equestrian 
rank, But, sometimes, from the way our worthy Procurator 
speaks, you would think his ancestors were bosom friends of 
Romulus and Remus ! ” 

“ As for his tastes or his culture, the less said the better,” 
went on Caius Serenus. “‘I don’t believe he has read the 
works of a poet or a historian for years, though he sometimes 
boasts that he belongs to the school of the Sceptics. His 
manners are rough and his temper violent when he is roused, 
and, from what we hear, he seems to have fallen foul of your 
people as soon as he arrived in Judea. I heard in 
Rome that he had originally gone into the army and 
passed through the usual ranks until he became a 
Tribune of one of the legions that fought with Germanicus. 
When he returned to Rome after several years’ cam- 
paigning he married the daughter of a poor patrician, 
Claudia Procula, who was well over thirty, and would 
have married any man. I believe it was through her 
father’s influence that he obtained the Procuratorship of 
Judea.” 

When Demetrios finally left the Pratorium, Decius 
Balbus asked one of the centurions on duty to detach two of 
his men to escort him to Joseph’s house, and on the way 
back he was able to see once more how high feeling ran 
against the Romans. In every narrow and crooked lane, in 
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every bazaar, the dense crowds through which they had to 
push their way made sneering and loud remarks both about 
the soldiers and about himself, whom they evidently took 
for a Greek on account of his dress. Nationalist feeling 
seemed roused to fever-heat. Once or twice fierce-looking 
men impudently barred their way, shouting loudly, “‘ No 
master but God!” 

The soldiers too, hearing the young man’s perfect Greek 
and Latin, did not doubt that he was a Roman, and they did 
not scruple to return the remarks of the crowd with interest. 
Of course, they could not understand what was said and 
merely judged their hostile intent by the looks of hatred. 
Demetrios did not trouble to undeceive the two soldiers as to 
his race, and merely smiled at some of their artless questions, 
Both of them, although they belonged to a cohort of Italian 
volunteers, were fair-haired, large-limbed Gauls whose Latin 
was pretty bad. 

“Ts it true, Dominus, that these Jews worship a God 
called Torah whom they keep in a cupboard in their temples 
and bring out once a week?” 

“T have heard our centurion say that if one of us dared to 
go beyond a certain barrier in their big temple on the hill, 
Pilate would have us put to death. Surely that is not true?” 

“ Well, my friends,” answered Demetrios laughingly, “if 
ever you find yourselves near that barrier, be sure to keep 
the right side of it!” 

At the door of Joseph’s house they saluted, and he earned. 
their eternal gratitude by presenting each of them with a 
small gold coin. 
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‘The sun was sinking when he went into the house, and he 
sat for a while in the recess in the courtyard, which was 
deserted at that hour, listening to the soothing sound of the 
plashing fountain, and listlessly watching the servants passing 
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to and fro about their business or preparing the evening meal. 
The exciting incidents of the morning and the visit to the 
Procurator had not removed from his mind the intense desire 
to question someone, anyone, to find out whether he could. 
learn anything definite about Jesus, but the probability of 
being able to do so seemed rather remote. 

Suddenly he noticed that a stranger had appeared in the 
court—a man to whom the servants bowed respectfully 
whenever they passed near him. Absorbed in his own 
thoughts, he had not seen him enter, although the newcomer 
was now standing just at the foot of the three wide steps 
that led up into the recess. He was a tall young man, with 
a coal-black beard, thin, haggard features, and piercing dark 
eyes. He wore a dark-striped flowing garment reaching 
almost to his bare feet, with a fold wrapped about his head 
and tied around with a narrow cord. He stared at Deme- 
trios so intently as to make him feel embarrassed. 

“Who are you?” the stranger asked at last. 

“ Demetrios of Alexandria, a guest of Joseph-bar-Mathia, 
the master of this house,” he replied, rising and moving as if 
to walk past the young man. But the latter, with uplifted 
hand, barred his way and smiled ironically. 

“Ah, yes! JI have heard of you from the porter. You 
woke up in the street outside our door and your memory is 
gone—or so you say! I hear too that you accompanied my 
father to the Pratorium this afternoon. I expect you are as 
much an admirer of the Romans as he is!” 

So this was the son of Joseph-bar-Mathia, the young man 
with the revolutionary ideas! 

“You must be Jonathan!” he said eagerly. ‘‘ You have 
been in Galilee. Tell me, do you know anything of Jesus— 
Jesus of Nazareth?” 

The young man started violently and looked round 
cautiously before replying. The court was deserted at that 
moment; darkness had almost fallen and a thin rain had 
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begun to fall, so that he came up the steps to take shelter. 
A servant lighted the little oil lamps hanging from the candel- 
abra, and Jonathan waited till he had gone before speaking. 

“ Jesus of Nazareth! What do you know of him?” 

“J know that I would give all I have—life itself, if 
necessary—to see the Lord Jesus, the Messiah, the Son of 
God. ...”” 

“ Be silent!” whispered Jonathan fiercely, “‘ my father is 
coming. Speak to me later!” 

The old man was slowly descending the wooden stairway 
leading down into the court. He came into the recess, and 
when he had come near enough to recognize Jonathan, he 
rushed forward and threw his arms passionately about him. 

“My son!” he cried, ‘‘ where have you been? Do you 
wish to bring my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave? Do 
you know that the Procurator’s spies have been watching 
you and that he threatens to have you arrested?” 

Jonathan disengaged himself from his father’s embrace. 

“T have no fear of Pilate nor of his threats. His days 
and the days of Roman rule in this city and in the Land of 
Israel are numbered ! ” 

“ May the Holy One help us!” Joseph lifted his hands to 
Heaven. ‘‘ You must be mad to talk like that! Don’t you 
realize how impossible it would be to fight the Romans? 
And what have the Romans done to us, after all? Given us 
peace and a stable government instead of the eternal fighting 
between the sons of Herod. If we have to pay taxes to the 
Romans did not Herod lay a fivefold heavier burden on us? 
Are we not free to come and go? Free to grow wealthy and 
prosperous ?”” 

“Impossible to fight the Romans? Impossible for men, 
but not forGod! Not for...” He stopped abruptly, as if 
he had been on the point of saying something forbidden, then 
he went on with rising vehemence, in a bitter, sneering voice : 

“The day is fast coming when there shall be no Romans 
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in the Land of Israel! Neither will there be any traitor 
Jews—no Jews like Joseph-bar-Mathia, my own father, 
ready to kiss the Romans’ feet; no Jews like Rabbi Jesus- 
bar-Abba, spending their lives on the splitting of hairs; no 
Jews like the High Priests, rolling in wealth while the poor 
starve. And Pilate is powerless to stop the coming of that 
day!" 

‘Turning on his heels softly, he crossed the court and 
disappeared up the stairway, while his father stood by help- 
leasly, wringing his hands, 

“Now you can see for yourself what I told you! Won't 
you try to help me? ‘Try to persuade him to give up his 
mad ideas?” the old man entreated, his voice tremulous 
with emotion, tears in his eyes. 

Demetrios could not help feeling moved, and repeated his 
promise that he would do his best to convince Jonathan of 
the folly of his conduct. 

At the evening meal, however, not a word was spoken on 
the subject that was uppermost in their minds, and Jonathan 
was treated like the returning prodigal. But, unlike what 
had occurred on the previous day, after the meal not only the 
women but the host, his brother Eleazar, the latter’s sons, 
and all the other guests retired at once, as if it were clearly 
intended to leave the two young men alone. 

In the fragrant court, where the first thin crescent of 
the moon shed a soft glow, Demetrios renewed his eager 
inquiries about Jesus. 

“If you mean Jesus, the wandering carpenter, who has 
been preaching for nearly a year in Galilee concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of God, he is at Bethany, on the 
other side of the Mount of Olives.” 

“Jesus at Bethany! I beg of you, take me to him! I 
ust see him!” 

Jonathan looked curiously at him for a time before 
answering. 
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** Have you mentioned his name to my father ? * he asked. 

“Yes, but he had no certain knowledge of him. He 
thought he had heard you speak of him, but could not 
remember.”” 

‘* How comes it that you, a rich Alexandrian, a man who 
has wasted his life with singing-women and harlots, as I have 
heard—how is it that you wish to know anything about 
Jesus, whose lot until now has been cast among the lowly 


ones of Jacob, from whose ranks shall come . . .” Jonathan 
stopped, as if he did not dare to complete what he wished 
to say, 


“T cannot explain to you! You could not understand or 
believe me if I told you the whole truth about myself or how 
I come to know about Jesus. I can only tell you that I 
would give all I have to see him, to hear his voice, to kiss 
the hem of his garment! I beg of you to tell me what 
you know of him, to take me to him!” 

“Tf you are in earnest and will promise me not to reveal 
to my father anything you may see or anything I may tell 
you, you shall see Jesus to-morrow. If you told my father 
anything he would probably go straight to Pilate, repeat 
your words, and have him arrested. He is for the Romans, 
body and soul! He works for them and they work for him, 
because they know what influence he has. He may have 
no national pride, but after all he is a descendant of King 
David, even though he does not mind talking to the son of an 
Italian peasant as if he were Cesar himself!” 

Jonathan became silent for a few moments, then he got 
up and took a few restless steps into the court, peering into 
the soft darkness as if he wished to satisfy himself that there 
were no eavesdroppers about. He returned to the divan, 
sat cross-legged close to Demetrios, and began to speak in a 
dreamy, far-away voice, as if his inner vision were contem- 
plating something beyond human understanding. 

“Less than six months ago I had never heard of Jesus, 
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But in Galilee, even in the Tetrarch’s palace in Tiberias, 
men whispered and hinted that a new Teacher, a man whose 
hands and glance worked wonders, had been preaching in 
the small towns and villages around the capital, saying that 
the Kingdom of God was soon to become manifest on earth 
and telling men what they should do to bring it about. He 
preached openly, but at times he vanished because the 
Tetrarch, fearing some upheaval, threatened to have him 
arrested and perhaps put to death. I thought at first that 
he was merely one more of those wandering rabbis and 
wonder-workers so often met with in Galilee. And then I 
saw him and spoke to him, and to his followers, in Caphar- 
naum. A woman took me there—Johanna, the wife of 
Khuza, the Tetrarch’s chamberlain. She had left home and 
kindred to follow after Jesus.” 

He stopped speaking, seeming almost in a trance, and 
Demetrios did not dare to interrupt his reverie, for fear of 
cutting short the revelation of what he longed so much to 
hear. 

“ With my own eyes,” Jonathan went on, “I have seen a 
crippled man arise and walk at the touch of his hands. I 
have seen sight restored to the blind, and the dumb made to 
speak. I have seen one possessed of devils, who raved and 
foamed at the mouth and bit and clawed like some savage 
beast all who came near him. A word and a glance from 
Jesus pacified him as suddenly as a storm dies down on the 
Lake of Gennesareth. I stayed three days with him at 
Capharnaum and heard him speak and learnt of his life and 
his beliefs. A year ago, after he had received the baptism 
of purification at the hands of John the Baptizer, he became 
filled with the conviction that he is the man destined to 
liberate Israel from the yoke of the Romans, even though he 
is not willing to head any revolt.” 

Again he was silent. Then he continued to speak in 
tones so low that Demetrios had to bend forward to catch 
his words, 
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“Jesus is no ordinary wonder-worker, no Rabbi with a 
new interpretation of the Torah. Nor is he a hair-splitting 
Scribe, nor a worldly Sadducee, nor yet an ascetic Essene. 
He believes in the simple and natural joys of life, and that is 
why some of those who hate him have called him a ‘ glutton 
and a wine-bibber.’ But in his family there has been 
carefully preserved the knowledge that they are descended 
from Zerubabbel, our king who was murdered by the 
Persians, and so from David, like my father and myself. 
They have been but poor, wandering craftsmen for many 
generations. Yet, if he will only listen to some of his fol- 
lowers and to me, it will not be long before you shall see 
him enthroned as King of Israel here in Jerusalem.” 

“ King of Israel! But I thought that he might be—that 
he was-—~” 

“Hush !’’ Jonathan clutched his arm in a powerful grip. 
“Do not utter that word! I know that is what he believes 
about himself, and everything confirms it-—his descent, his 
healing powers, his appearance, the very fact that he is a 
craftsman, a carpenter. For did not the prophet Zechariah 
prophesy that four craftsmen should come to ‘cast down 
the horns of the nations that lifted up their horn against 
Judah’? And is it not clearly the hand of God that has 
caused a son of David to be born among a family of crafts- 
men, of whom one shall redeem Israel? And it is not only 
his descent that matters,” he said, a tone of bitterness 
creeping into his voice, “‘for are we not also descendants of 
David? But has the Holy One set His sign upon my father 
or upon me as He has done upon Jesus in fulfilment of the 
words of Isaiah the Prophet? Does my father care who is 
master over Israel so long as he is allowed to remain in 
possession of his lands and his wealth? Nevertheless, 
though it is at hand, the time has not yet come to reveal the 
great secret concerning Jesus.” 

“But how can you hope to get rid of the Romans? 
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Surely you, who are not a man of the people, you who know 
Rome, must realize that a band of men, no matter how 
numerous, cannot hope to fight successfully against the dis- 
cipline and the world power of the Romans?” 

Jonathan looked strangely at Demetrios for an instant, as 
if hesitating whether to go on. 

“ Jesus does not wish to fight the Romans,” he said. ‘‘ He 
wishes Israel to leave Judea and to follow him into the 
desert, as the children of Israel went out of Egypt with 
Moses, But even so,” he added after an instant’s reflection, 
““we might have to fight.” 

“ Go out into the desert? What do you mean?” 

“Of course you know nothing of his ideas and his aims, 
but I will explain. Jesus believed, at first, that the coming 
of the Kingdom of God on earth, over which he is to reign, 
could be brought about by repentance and without violence. 
‘Though the law of God says it is a sin for Israel to live under 
a heathen master, if we use force to drive out the foreign 
overlords blood will be spilt and a still greater sin will be 
committed, for does not that same law, given us by God 
Himself on Mount Sinai, say ‘ Thou shalt not kill’? That 
is why Jesus has been teaching that we should give up 
everybody—father, mother, children—if they will not follow 
him, give up houses and goods, aye, even make the greatest 
renunciation of all: give up the Promised Land of Israel 
itself.” 

“* But how would life in the desert bring about the King- 
dom of God?” asked Demetrios, puzzled. 

“* Because there only can we hope to get rid of the enemy 
of God—money! Jesus hates and despises money and the 
whole system of money and wealth which, like some rival 
God, holds the world in subjection, Not only the Romans, 
not only all the heathen, but we Jews too, like all men 
and women, acknowledge in our hearts the might and 
the power of money, of Mammon, the only God whom all 
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men really worship. That is what Jesus would destroy! 
That is why we must return to the Wilderness, to the days 
when the love of Israel for his God was as the love of a bride 
for her bridegroom! There the chosen ones, the only ones 
worthy to belong to the new Israel, to the Kingdom of God 
upon earth, would await its coming, gladly sharing all they 
have and giving all service in love to their brethren. The 
Kingdom of God where all men shall be equal, free, and 
filled with brotherly love for one another. ‘There they 
would worship El ha-Norah, the God of our fathers who led 
us out of Egypt, the Terrible God who has uttered through 
the mouths of His prophets His hatred for all the blood 
sacrifices of the priests, and even of the Temple itself; the 
God who needs no house to dwell in!” 

Jonathan stopped speaking for a few minutes, and though 
Demetrios longed to ask many questions, he did not dare to 
do so, for fear of interrupting the flow of words that set him 
wondering so much. 

“ Simon the fisherman and John and James, the sons of 
Zebedee,” Jonathan continued—‘ his three most faithful 
disciples—were with him a few weeks ago on Mount Hermon, 
and there they saw and heard Moses and Elijah speak face 
to face with him concerning his going out, his Exodus—our 
own new Exodus !—which he is to accomplish in Jerusalem. 
‘They wished him to remain in Galilee, to gather the faithful of 
Israel around him, and thence to go out into the desert to 
await the coming of the Kingdom. ‘They knew, better than 
Jesus perhaps, the dangers that would beset him here in 
Jerusalem; but he would not agree. All Israel, he said, 
assembled for the Passover must be given the opportunity 
to listen to his words. On the very anniversary of the 
deliverance from Egypt they might follow him, like a new 
Moses leading a new Exodus.” 

Jonathan remained silent for a while, as if he were giving 
Demetrios time to realize the full meaning of his words. 
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When he spoke again his voice was a mere whisper—the 
voice of one who speaks of sacred and mysterious things. 

** Jesus does not know the Romans asI do! He does not 
realize that, even if he offered no violence, they would cut 
him and his followers down if they thought that more than 
a mere handful would go after him into the desert. For if 
thousands went, what would it mean? ‘Thousands less to 
pay the accursed taxes which it is a sin for us to pay to a 
heathen ruler. Therefore, if we go into the desert we shall 
have to fight for our lives. And if we have to fight, is it not 
a thousand times better that we should do so to drive the 
Romans out of the Land of Israel? Shall we not have on 
our side the God-given powers of Jesus? Is is not better 
to proclaim him openly King of Israel, so that tens of thou- 
sands shall rise up and overwhelm the heathen as the Red 
Sea overwhelmed the Egyptians, until not one of them is left 
to defile our land? 

“T know that my father thinks this is madness, but he 
does not know Jesus! We Jews thought we were too weak 
and small to fight a great power until the Maccabees drove 
the Syrians out. And yet none of them was like Jesus, who 
can accomplish all things with a mere word, with a glance of 
his eyes, shining like the stars of Heaven above! ‘That is 
why we are at last beginning to convince him of the necessity 
of arming ourselves, so that we may not be led like sheep to 
the slaughter!” 

Jonathan stood up abruptly. 

“To-morrow you shall come with me to Bethany, you 
shall see Jesus, and you will know that I am right and that 
the day of deliverance from the yoke of the heathen is at 
hand!” 

Demetrios found it almost impossible to sleep that night 
when he retired to rest. He could not summon the death- 
like coma that had overcome him the instant he had lain 
down on the two previous nights. His brain was in a state 
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of wild excitement, not only at the prospect that the very 
next day he might see Jesus in the flesh, but also because of 
the strange revelations made by Jonathan. 

‘Was it conceivable that Jesus could ever be brought to 
give the slightest support to an armed revolt against the all- 
powerful Romans? Or that he had any desire for an 
earthly kingdom? And yet—and yet—thought Demetrios, 
how many of his words seemed to point to the fact that the 
Kingdom of God he expected was to come “ now, in this 
time’ and on this earth? “The Kingdom is at hand” 
could only refer to some imminent event, and what about 
that mysterious sixth verse of the first chapter of Acts? 
‘* When they (the Apostles) therefore were come together, 
they asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the Kingdom of Israel?” 

‘Was it conceivable that Jesus wished to place himself at 
the head of a new Exodus into the desert? And yet—and 
yet—with but a slight effort of his memory he remembered 
the significant passage in the Gospel of Luke: ‘‘ And behold 
there talked with him two men, which were Moses and Eli- 
jah; who appeared in glory and spake of his decease which 
he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” But what did 
the original Greek text say? It spoke of no ‘‘ decease,” 
but used the very word ‘ exodos’—** departure ’—which 
he was to accomplish at Jerusalem. Was it not mere 
interpretation to read ‘‘ decease”? where the original read 
“ departure ” ?—the interpretation of men who wrote after 
the event ? 
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CHAPTER IIT 
THE FOURTH DAY OF NISAN 
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For several hours after retiring to rest, except for a few 
minutes of fitful dozing, Demetrios did not cease to toss 
and turn on his bed. At last, when he felt that the break 
of day could not be far off, he rose and dressed. ‘Treading 
softly for fear of waking the household, he found his way 
up to the great room where he could look over the sleeping 
city and await the rising of the sun. 

He stood by the loggia and took in deep draughts of the 
chilly air of the night. The blackness of the sky was 
beginning to lighten to a deep blue, which, in turn, faded 
into the cold, pale light heralding the dawn. A greyness 
spread slowly in the east, blotting out the constellations 
that hung like fiery jewels in the clear atmosphere. In the 
distance, beyond the city walls, a wooded ridge, which 
he thought must be the Mount of Olives, became visible, 
and on its slope he could see the hundreds of white tents 
which Joseph had told him were those of the Passover 
pilgrims unable to find a lodging within the walls of 
Jerusalem itself. To the left he could distinguish a few 
figures of men and animals passing slowly over the gigantic 
bridge that abutted on the western walls of the temple. 
The bottom of the valley that lay between was still filled 
with a heavy mist, which partly hid the houses clinging to 
the base of the hill opposite, so that the vast mass of the 
temple buildings appeared to be magically suspended in the 
air. 

Soon the hour of the morning sacrifice would come, when 
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the blood of a lamb would be sprinkled on the altar to make 
daily atonement for the sins of Israel. Expiatory blood, the 
symbol of that thrice-holy blood that was so soon to be shed 
to atone not only for the people of Israel but for the whole of 
a sinful and sorrowing humanity. An overwhelming terror 
seized him as the thought of Jesus entered his mind. He 
felt as if some physical power had seized him by the throat. 

Oh, God! what if the scoffers were right? What if he 
saw nothing but a poor, self-deluded Galilean carpenter 
where he expected to behold the living Christ, the Messiah 
of God, consciously preparing himself for the sacrifice that 
was to save mankind? What had Jonathan said? That 
Jesus was on the verge of becoming convinced of the 
necessity of violence to bring about the coming of the 
Kingdom of God and the proclamation of himself as King 
of Israel. Was it possible that the great renunciation had 
been misinterpreted for so many centuries ? 

Misunderstood, misinterpreted, perhaps! But it was not 
possible that the faith of five hundred millions of human 
beings, a faith that had endured for twenty centuries, should 
have anything unworthy or insincere at its roots. And yet, 
how terrible if, expecting to find a God, he found a man 
subject to a man’s errors and with a man’s failings | 

The grey heavens were now shot with purple. Gradually 
the sky became irradiated with a rosy splendour, and then it 
turned into a fiery cauldron, out of which the first beams of 
the rising sun shot past the ridge of Olivet. The faint, 
brazen blare of trumpets and the clash of cymbals reached his 
ears, and, once more, the thin quivering column of bluish- 
white smoke ascended from the temple courts into the still, 
hot brilliancy of the atmosphere. 

By now the house, the street below, and the lanes and 
bazaars of the whole city were waking to their full activities, 
and just as he was about to return to his room the gaunt 
figure of Jonathan appeared in the doorway. 
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“You must come at once with me,” he said, “‘ before my 
father is awake. If he sees you he will want to know where 
you are going, and it will only lead to discussions and 
entreaties. I shall leave word with the porter that you have 
gone out with me. In any case you ought to return here in a 
few hours. My father knows nothing of Jesus, except that 
I have mentioned his name once or twice. He does not 
know that the priests have been sending some of their spies 
to follow the Master about during the last few days.” His 
tone was harsh and his voice bitter. 

“Tn spite of their suspicions Hanan and Caiaphas would. 
be surprised if they knew how many of the priests are on 
our side—the poor ones, the ones who have no connection 
with the High Priestly families and no hope of ever getting 
any well-paid positions in the Temple. As for the other 
ones...” He made a significant gesture, as if he were 
sweeping away with a movement of his hand the whole of 
the imposing hierarchy that governed the Temple. 

A few minutes later they left the house. They crossed 
the narrow street in which it stood and started down the 
picturesque covered bazaar which led down by a series of 
steps to the narrow valley lying between the house and the 
temple hill. Already it resounded with the cries of shop- 
keepers shouting their wares, while great throngs were 
everywhere making progress slow and leisurely. At the 
bottom they turned to the right down another lane, and soon 
found themselves in a kind of wide market-place, one whole 
side of which was formed by a part of the main wall 
surrounding the temple area. The effect was over- 
whelming. 

A wail built of stones, each of which looked as big as the 
side of an ordinary house, towered to a colossal height, and 
on top of it something vaster than the colonnades round 
Saint Peter’s in Rome, as he remembered them. In the 
middle of this wall there pene a great archway through 


which could be seen a tunnel burrowing into the heart of 
the hill. At the far end of it a marble stairway, like a splash 
of white in the bright sunshine, rose up into the temple 
courts above. Crowds of pilgrims were pouring into the 
tunnel even at that early hour, and Demetrios would have 
liked to linger a while and listen to their excited talk, but 
Jonathan bade him hurry. 

At last they left the city by a gate from which a narrow 
pathway ran down to the bottom of another wide valley— 
the Vale of Kedron—down the centre of which ran a small 
stream, which they crossed by a stone bridge. Outside the 
walls of the city the crowds were nearly as dense as inside. 
From every direction they poured towards Jerusalem, some 
on foot, some mounted on horses, asses, or mules. Soon, 
however, the multitude began to thin out as they ascended 
the gentle slopes of the southern shoulder of Olivet, and a 
sudden dip in the road hid the city from their view. In the 
distance, and somewhat to the left of the road along 
which they were walking, Demetrios saw a great building, 
surrounded by numbers of small shops and booths, reminding 
him of the miserable dwellings clustering round the foot 
of some medieval castle. Jonathan told him this was the 
summer residence of the High Priests and their families, 

With the exception of a few words of explanation as they 
walked along, Jonathan had refrained from conversation, 
but now, as they trudged down the dusty pathway, he 
began to ask questions about the strange circumstances 
attending the coming of his companion to Jerusalem, and he 
made no secret of the fact that he was inclined to disbelieve 
the whole story. 

“TI assure you I am telling the truth,” said Demetrios. 
“ Beyond a few dim recollections and what I have been told 
by your father, my whole past life seems like some half- 
forgotten dream. ‘There is something else,” he continued 
hesitatingly, wondering how far he might give some hint of 
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the extraordinary knowledge he possessed—‘ something I 
cannot explain to you. Although I have never seen Jesus, 
I feel as if I knew more about him than you do, more about 


his life and his. . .” He stopped abruptly, for he had just 
been about to mention the fearful climax that was 
approaching. 


‘Well, if he will, Jesus can restore your lost memory and 
drive out with a word the demon that has taken possession of 
your soul.” 

In that i. stant Demetrios realized, as Father Priestley had 
never done no matter how often he talked and read of it, 
how entirely this theory of demoniac possession being the 
cause of most of the evils and diseases that afflicted mankind 
must have dominated the minds of Jesus and of all those 
around him. It was the first thing that made him feel, 
with a certain poignant sorrow and an anticipation of dis- 
appointment, that he had come not only into an utterly 
different physical world, but into a mental world a thousand 
times stranger. 

They came to another slight rise in the road, another 
bend, and then, in front of them, amid groves of oak, olive, 
and fig trees, there lay the white houses of a village situated 
on a kind of rocky plateau. 
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Round an open space, in the middle of which was a 
well, little houses clustered. Their white, plastered walls 
reflected a blinding glare in the brilliant sunshine. A seller 
of sweetmeats and fruit, a water-carrier, a few half-naked 
children playing noisily in the dust, two or three beggars, a 
kneeling camel being unloaded, and, by the well, a few women 
drawing water. On the left of the open space stood a house 
much bigger than its neighbours and, as they came near it, 
Demetrios shuddered with horror when he saw the crowd 
that surged round it. 
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Cripples, men afflicted with dreadful sores, the lame, the 
blind, the halt, and the paralysed, and, standing at one side, 
a small group of human beings between whom and the rest 
fear had raised an invisible barrier stronger than stone walls. 
It scarcely needed the sight of their half-eaten, snow-white 
faces, their huge, swollen limbs, to make him realize 
that they were lepers, 

From this crowd there arose cries and groans, the 
concentrated agony of men and women imploring frenziedly 
the miraculous help that would cure them of their ills: 

“Help me, Jeshu ha-Nozri!” 

“Jesus, heal my sickness!” 

“Rabbi, give sight to my eyes! Thou canst if thou 
wilt 1” 

“ Cleanse my leprosy, O Jesus ! as Naaman the leper was 
cleansed by Elijah!” 

The name of the great prophet whose return was to 
herald the coming of the Messiah roused them to a state 
of still greater excitement and fanaticism. 

“Tf thou art Elijah,” shouted a man on crutches, “ re- 
born to announce the coming of the Anointed, reveal thyself 
clearly |” 

“Unclean ! unclean |” chanted the mob. ‘The Romans 
make the Land of Israel unclean, else thou wouldst be able 
to heal us all !”” 

Jonathan began to push his way masterfully through the 
crowd, and Demetrios followed him, shrinking at the touch 
of some of the more horribly deformed and diseased 
creatures. In front of the door half a dozen men—fierce- 
looking fellows armed with heavy clubs—were keeping the 
crowd back and preventing them from forcing their way 
into the house. One of them recognized Jonathan and 
made way for him. 

“ Shalom! Peacebeupon you! Do you bring news from 
the city?” 
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The speaker cast a curious glance at Demetrios. Since one 
of the first things which Joseph had done for him had been 
to provide him with clothes befitting his station, to replace 
those which his slaves had stolen, his appearance contrasted 
greatly not only with the rags and tatters of the crowd, but 
with the simple, rough garb of the half-dozen guards. 

“Yes, and I bring a Jewish friend, an Alexandrian whose 
mind is possessed by an evil spirit. Perhaps Jesus will drive 
out the demon.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders and indicated the crowd 
in front of him with a movement of the head. 

** Aye, perhaps he will! But if he does not come out soon 
we shall be having trouble with this rabble! He only arrived 
a few days ago, as you know, and already he has driven 
the demons out of three men and healed two others stricken 
from birth. Now they gather at his door so that he cannot 
go out without being mobbed.” 

Dazedly Demetrios followed Jonathan into the house, and 
in a flash there rushed through his brain, like some fantastic 
procession, all the pictures of Jesus that he had ever seen in 
his life. He wondered which type he was about to face. 
Would he see the thin, careworn visage, the haunting sadness 
of the eyes of the Byzantine Christ; the sweet and tender, 
almost womanly features of Fra Angelico’s Saviour; the 
gentle Jesus, meek and mild, dear to all the little children of 
the world; or the insipid, golden-haired figure that had 
come to typify the Redeemer of mankind to the majority of 
Christians ? 

He found himself in a large room, lighted only by two 
latticed windows on either side of the doorway and high 
up in the wall. Facing him were two other doorways. 
A heavy curtain hung over one of them, and through the 
other could be seen a sunlit court. At first his eyes, still 
dazzled by the glare of the outside, saw merely a number of 
men, some standing, some sitting on a low divan that ran 
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round two sides of the room. There was a murmur of 
voices which stopped when the two men entered. Slowly 
things became clear, as if a mist had been removed from 
before his eyes. 

He gazed eagerly at the dark, bearded faces, and realized 
despairingly that if Jesus were among them he had failed to 
recognize him! But he soon learnt that the Master was not 
present. A man came forward and spoke to Jonathan——a 
big, burly fellow, seemingly about thirty years of age, with 
clear-cut features, a hawk-like nose, and hot, angry-looking 
eyes, 
“Shalom! Peace be upon you! Jesus is resting.” 
And then, pointing to Demetrios, he added, ‘‘ Who is this 
man?” 

Again, as they gathered round him, there was the same 
curious questioning look that he had seen on the guards’ 
faces. 

“This is Demetrios, a rich man from Alexandria who 
has heard of Jesus and wishes to see him. He hopes too that 
Jesus will heal his mind, for a strange misfortune has 
befallen him. He was attacked by his servants two nights 
ago when he arrived in the city and left for dead outside my 
father’s house. He thinks that a blow he received on the 
head has made him lose all knowledge of his past life, but I 
believe that it is due to an evil spirit that has taken possession 
of his mind and which Jesus will perhaps be able to drive 
out.” 

“The Master is sleeping, for he is tired. When he wakes 
perhaps he will heal your friend if he has faith in him.” 

One of the guards came into the room and caught hold of 
the speaker’s arm. He pointed through the open doorway 
at the crowd outside, milling about in the blazing sun like 
sheep without a shepherd. 

** Simon,” he said, ‘‘ you must speak a few words to them, 
else we shall not be able to hold them back! If Jesus is 
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resting tell them so, and tell them that perhaps later he will 
come out and heal some of them, but that they must go away 
now. They'll listen to you.” 

Simon followed the guard to the threshold and with a 
gesture of his hand silenced the noise of the crowd. 

“Go your ways in peace, brethren, for the Master can 
heal no more this morning. He is weary and sleeps, and 
moreover his soul is sorrowful, for ye think of nothing but 
the healing of your ills, and not at all of repentance for your 
sins. If ye repent not, though your bodies be healed, yet 
you will be a thousand times more children of evil. Perhaps 
Jesus will speak to you later in the day, or perhaps he will 
speak to-morrow and heal those whom God will permit to 
be healed.” 

When Simon returned into the room the mass of people 
outside had begun to disperse slowly. 

“Well, what news?” he asked Jonathan, while the 
other men in the room gathered round them, listening 
eagerly. 

‘“The Procurator arrived yesterday morning with a single 
ala of cavalry, and I have news that no further cohorts will 
come to Jerusalem this year. The moment could not be 
better chosen. There are not more than eight or nine 
hundred Gentile soldiers in the city altogether, and of these 
five hundred are in the Pretorium, where they will stay shut 
up, for Pilate is too wary to risk such a small number of men 
in our narrow streets, where the people would massacre 
them to the last one if they were roused. By the time he 
makes up his mind to send to Czsarea for reinforcements it 
will be too late.” A sinister smile spread over his face. 
“* And if I have my way, the Procurator will be in no position 
to send for any more soldiers |” 

“* And what about the priests? ” 

“The young ones are almost all on our side. One of the 
Amarkolim—the custodians of the keys of the temple gates— 
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is with us too. As for the Barionim, they are beginning 
to flock into Jerusalem for the festival, and I have spoken 
with their leader, Jacob-bar-Judah, the son of Judah of 
Galilee, whom the Romans were never able to capture. 
They agreed to attack and capture one of the city gates— 
probably the Water Gate—and the Tower of Siloam, which 
controls the internal water supply of the city. If only 
Jesus consents, if he will but give his approval, success is 
certain. What has he said?” 

“ He is wavering, but he is beginning to understand what 
the prophets have foretold about the war of the last days, the 
birth-pangs of the Messiah. He begins to see that it is no 
good going on waiting and hoping unless we do something. 
God helps those who help themselves. But still he insists 
on making a last appeal to the pilgrims. This afternoon, or 
perhaps to-morrow. We must let him have his way. 
Nothing will convince him unless he sees for himself that 
they will not follow him into the desert. Promises are no 
longer any good—they are tired of promises——” 

Demetrios could not help a movement of surprise, and 
Simon, interrupting himself suddenly, turned to Jonathan. 

“Can you vouch for this friend of yours?” His voice 
was full of suspicion. ‘‘ You say he is a rich man. How 
can you expect him to side with the poor, the outcast, and 
the downtrodden? Is he not more likely to betray our plans 
to the Romans, or even to the rich and powerful ones of our 
own people who favour the Romans and would have nothing 
changed ?” 

A tall, handsome young man with pensive eyes who had 
not spoken until then looked reproachfully at Simon. 

“Do not forget that I too was rich, and that to follow 
after Jesus I have given up all I had in this world. So why 
do you reproach this young man with his wealth? Can he 
not do as I did? Has not Jesus said that with God all things 
are possible ?” 
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“YJ am no traitor!” interrupted Demetrios hotly. 
“ Jonathan knows that I have sworn to him to reveal nothing 
that I may see or hear, not even to his father. My purpose 
in coming here was to see and speak to Jesus, to be allowed 
to kiss the hem of his garment, to behold with mine own 
eyes Jesus, the Messiah- ” 

Everyone in the room started at this word, as if a wild 
beast had been suddenly let loose among them. They 
looked round suspiciously, as if they feared the very walls 
had ears. 

“Do not utter that word!” said Simon angrily, grasping 
him by the arm. ‘You are a stranger, a man from afar, 
and even though you be a Jew, you Alexandrians can know 
nothing of our hopes and our fears. It matters not to you 
whether you are ruled by a Jew or by a heathen, for outside 
the Land of Israel it is no sin to be ruled by a Gentile. 
We have been laying our plans carefully, but until the 
™moment comes when the whole of Israel assembled here in 
Jerusalem shall proclaim Jesus king and it stands revealed 
thereby that he is the long-awaited Messiah that word must 
not be spoken! Above all, when you see Jesus say nothing 
to him of what you have just heard. We are having the 
greatest difficulty in persuading him that our way should be 
chosen rather than his, that the moment has come to act 
instead of waiting for a change of heart. But he is not 
entirely convinced, and wishes to make one last effort, one 
last appeal to the pilgrims. Be careful, then——” 

A woman lifted the curtain over one of the doorways at 
the other side of the room. 

“Jesus is awake,” she said, drawing the curtain aside. 
‘There was a slight pause during which Demetrios thought 
his heart would stop beating from emotion. An irresistible 
impulse made him fall on his knees with bowed head. 

A moment later he raised his eyes slowly to the doorway 
and a suffocating tide of incredulity rose within his brain. 
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So this was why Jonathan had said that God had set His 
seal upon Jesus in fulfilment of the words of the Prophet! 
Old, familiar words read thousands of times flashed now 
through his mind filled with a new meaning. 

“He was despised and forsaken of men—a man of pains 
and acquainted with disease and as one from whom men 
hide their faces—he had no form nor comeliness that we 
should look upon him—so marred was his visage, unlike 
that of a man—smitten of God and afflicted—and his form 
unlike that of the sons of men——” 

Suddenly too he realized the true meaning of the words 
which Jesus had uttered in the synagogue at Nazareth. 

“Doubtless you will say to me, Physician, hea! thyself!” 

Jesus took a few steps forward and looked about him 
inquiringly, 

“This is Demetrios,” explained Simon—‘‘a rich young 
man from Alexandria in Egypt who would have you heal his 
mind,” 

‘The hand of Jesus rested for a moment on Demetrios’s 
shoulder as he still knelt in the middle of the room. A 
thrill ran through his whole being, as if rivers of living 
fire were coursing through his veins. 

“Do not kneel before me. It is not meet to bow thus 
before anyone except our Father in Heaven, What ails 
your” 

A mist was before his eyes and his rising emotion, together 
with the shock caused by the strange appearance of Jesus, 
almost deprived him of speech. 

“ Nothing ails me, now that I have seen you, Lord!" 

Again the hand rested on him, but this time on his head, 
forcing it gently back so that his eyes looked straight into 
those of Jesus. There was an expression of reproof on his 
face and he spoke impatiently. 

“Lordt Lord!” he repeated. ‘‘ It would be better if 
ye did not call me Lord, and did that which is pleasing in 
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the sight of God! There are many here who call me Lord 
who will not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. And when 
that day comes, when the Kingdom is here, if any say to me 
that they have cast out demons and prophesied in my name, 
T shall also say to them, ‘ If ye have not done the will of the 
Holy One, I know you not.’ Come, sit by me and tell me 
wherein I can help you.” 

Jesus sat cross-legged on the corner of the divan, and the 
woman who had ushered him into the room brought in a 
platter with some dried figs and bread to which all present 
helped themselves. A thousand questions rose up in the 
mind of Demetrios, and yet he knew that he would not have 
the courage to ask 2 single one of them. 

“*T came here from Alexandria,” he faltered at last, as he 
sat by the side of Jesus, “ but something has happened so 
that a thick veil has been drawn over the whole of my past 
life. Barely do I remember my father, or who I am-———~” 

This time the penetrating glance of Jesus pierced to the 
very core of his soul, and he knew that there was a power 
behind those flaming, yet kindly eyes that could read men’s 
innermost thoughts as if they were an open book and 
discern men’s most secret sins. Michael Priestley became a 
dim and distant memory. For an instant he was wholly 
Demetrios, the rich young Alexandrian Jew, who had until 
then wasted his life with Greek courtesans, the man haunted 
by erotic visions. And he felt that Jesus knew. 

“ Better perhaps if you do not strive overmuch to regain 
your memory for a little while. Even though you forget 
the good, the evil too will be purged from your soul as dross 
disappears in the refiner’s fire. Lust not after the beauty of 
evil women, for on account of a harlot a man is brought to a 
loaf of bread.” 

Suddenly Jesus leant towards him. He placed his left 
hand on his shoulder and with his right stroked his forehead 
rapidly. A magic power seemed to reside in those long, thin 
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fingers. Demetrios felt that an overwhelming peace was 
descending upon his soul, and he knew that no longer would 
the thoughts that shamed and obsessed him force their way 
into his consciousness. 
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A little later the Master and all those disciples who weré 
present partook of a frugal meal, and afterwards Jesus, who 
looked frail enough to be blown away by a gust of wind, 
retired once more to rest. It was tacitly agreed that later 
in the afternoon he would listen to arguments in favour of 
some sort of definite action. 

As for Demetrios, Jonathan suggested that he should 
quietly return that afternoon to Jerusalem to reassure his 
father and to await events. Uncertain of what he should 
say to Joseph, he questioned Jonathan. 

“Tell him that in a few days all will become clear to him. 
If he insists on details, tell him that before the Passover there 
will be a king of the House of David once more reigning 
over the Land of Israel and that he need fear nothing.” 

Immediately after the meal all those who were in the 
house had disappeared on mysterious errands, and Demetrios, 
left alone with Jonathan, seized the opportunity to find out 
something more about them, The handsome young man. 
who had defended the wealthy that morning was called 
Lazarus, and was the son of a man of priestly family named 
Daianaiah, 

“He used to be very rich and lived a life of debauchery 
and sin,” continued Jonathan. ‘‘ But about a year ago, 
when he was on a visit to Galilee, he met Jesus.” The 
moment the Master set eyes on him he ‘loved him,’ as 
Jonathan put it. There grew up an extraordinary attraction 
between him and the man, whose evil life had not yet had 
time to affect his ardent youth physically. Then, some 
months previously, Lazarus had been critically ill and his 
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sisters had sent Jesus 2 message calling for his help. “He 
whom thou lovest is sick.” Jesus had travelled all the way 
from Galilee and had successfully roused the youth from 
a death-like trance following upon a bout of debauchery 
longer than usual, The first time they had met, Jesus, in 
reply to an inquiry from Lazarus as to what heshould do 
to attain the Kingdom of Heaven, had exhorted him to sell 
all he had and follow him, but Lazarus had hesitated. How- 
ever, after this visit from Jesus and his restoration to health, 
he had hearkened to the Master’s advice and distributed all 
his wealth to the poor in order that he might become one of 
his disciples. The two women who had been present that 
morning were his two sisters, Martha and Mary, and it was 
the large house which he had made over to their husbands 
and to them that had offered its shelter to Jesus for some 
days. 

“You see,” went on Jonathan, “ that it is not only the 
poor and the outcast, nor the lowly ones, who are attracted 
by Jesus. Another rich man deeply interested in his teaching 
is Nicodemus, one of the richest men in Jerusalem.” 

Jonathan explained that he derived his great wealth from 
a monopoly granted by the Temple authorities. By means 
of perambulating vendors, he sold water to the pilgrims— 
water coming from the great quantity stored in the vast 
cisterns of his house on the Hill of Ophel. 

“He is afraid to be seen coming to this house,” said 
Jonathan, “‘ because of what the priests and his stricter 
Pharisee friends might say, so he has come here only at night 
and secretly. At first he was quite unable to grasp the 
meaning of Jesus’ words when he was told that to see the 
Kingdom of God a man must be born anew. ‘ How can 
a man re-enter his mother’s womb to be born again?’ He 
did not understand that even if the Kingdom is to come here 
and now in this world, it will be the change in the hearts 
and the behaviour of men which will of itself bring it about, 
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making them as if they were born anew. It was Lazarus 
who made him understand—Lazarus, whom he knew well, 
and who told him that Jesus had raised him out of the 
spiritual death of sin and made him to be born anew in the 
Kingdom of God, which is also of the spirit.” 

The other men around Jesus were his immediate followers 
and disciples, and of those Demetrios had seen that morning 
two-—Simon and James—were his brothers. Simon, who was 
younger than Jesus, was also a fiery partisan of revolt against 
the Romans—so much so that he had come to be known as 
Simon the Zealot, while James, who was older, although at 
first he had been inclined to look upon Jesus as ‘ beside 
himself,” was now one of his most fervent admirers, with 
boundless faith in his destiny. 

‘The tall man with the clear-cut features who had dismissed 
the crowd that morning from before the door of the house 
was also called Simon. For reasons which Jonathan did not 
mention, but which Demetrios was soon to learn, Jesus 
had renamed this Simon Kephas, which, as he knew, meant 
“rock” in Aramaic. There was little doubt in his mind 
that this man was the Apostle Peter. 

Simon, Jonathan added, had for a long time been the 
leader of the extremists or Barionim of Galilee, though 
afterwards he had returned to the more peaceful trade of a 
fisherman, to which he had originally been brought up, and 
which he had abandoned to follow Jesus. His brother, 
Andrew, was also among the disciples. There were besides 
two other fishermen—John and James, the sons of Zebedee, 
virile Galilean firebrands whom Jesus himself had nick- 
named “‘ Sons of Thunder.” All the immediate disciples 
of the Master were Galileans, the only exceptions being 
Lazarus and a certain Judas whom Jonathan had pointed 
out—a harsh-looking man, thin, with 2 straggling beard, dead, 
expressionless eyes, and a somehow repellent personality, 
Demetrios thought. 
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Quite late in the afternoon Jesus appeared again, and 
listened patiently while Peter and his own brother Simon 
attempted to persuade him that the time for action had come, 
and that he should allow the people and pilgrims assembled 
in Jerusalem to proclaim him King of Israel. 

It had been quite clear that morning to Demetrios, from 
the few words that had been exchanged between Jonathan 
and Peter, that a very definite plot had either already been 
worked out or was contemplated, as the result of which 
Jesus was expected by the inner circle of the disciples to 
assume the title of King of Israel. To this, they considered, 
he was entitled by virtue of his Davidic descent, the 
knowledge of which they were doing everything in their 
power to spread. It was also felt that, in the eyes of the 
many Jews who interpreted the Servant of God mentioned 
by Isaiah as referring to the Messiah, his very appearance 
would appeal in his favour. As a descendant of David, he 
was the man to whom all Israel looked forward as the 
restorer of the kingly power once more to the old royal line, 
and as the Messiah he would be looked upon as the Liberator 
King, freeing Israel from bondage to the Romans, as Moses 
had freed them from bondage to the Egyptians. Peter was 
careful, however, to make no definite allusion to such a plot, 
to its very practical details, or to the dangerous obstacles that 
were sure to be encountered. 

“ T know that you will not endure the idea of violence and 
bloodshed, Rabbi,” he argued; “‘ but there will be very 
little violence and no bloodshed. There are many Galilean 
pilgrims in Jerusalem, and they have spread the news of the 
wonders you have performed, so that even now there are 
thousands from all over the world gathered here, and they 
are ready to acclaim you as King of Israel as soon as you 
show yourself before their eyes in the temple surrounded 
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by your faithful disciples. And when they see you, they will 
know that you are not only entitled to kingship as a Son of 
David, but that you are that Son of David whom the Prophet 
Tsaiah spoke of—the Servant of God, the Messiah, the 
Anointed One.” 

But Jesus seemed totally unconvinced by these argu- 
ments. 

“Nay, those that take up the sword shall perish by the 
sword, Even as my forefather Zerubabbel was put to 
death by the Persians because he assumed kingship, so may 
it happen to me if I listen to you. You and the sons of 
Zebedee know why I have come to Jerusalem at this time. 
You wanted me to call upon the people to follow me into the 
Wilderness when we were on Mount Hermon some weeks 
ago. But if I am destined to lead my people out of bondage 
to the Romans, as Moses led them out of bondage to 
Pharaoh, the message must be announced by myself to all 
Israel, assembled here to celebrate the anniversary of our 
going out of Egypt.” 

Jesus stopped suddenly, and his expression became 
infinitely sad. 

“And yet I feel that I shall not succeed. I know that 
death awaits me. . . perhaps the Holy One desires that I 
should take the harder way . . .” He hesitated an instant, 
“ And if it be so, you know what I said to you at Caesarea 
Philippi when you first of all recognized in me the Messiah 
of the Holy One—if I have to give my life as a ransom for 
many you shall reign in my stead; you shall be Kephas, 
the rock, upon which will be built the new congregation of 
Israel until I am raised up and come back to lead you again 
to the promised land.” 

Another change came over Jesus. It seemed as if some 
radiant inner light had suddenly illuminated and transformed 
his features. 

“ But with God all things are possible!” 
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The attempt to persuade him of the need for some definite 
and violent action was given up for the moment by common 
consent, and it was decided instead that within a day or 
two he would preach on the Mount of Olives, some distance 
from Bethany, and within sight of Jerusalem, and that he 
would then make an appeal to the great crowd of pilgrims 
that would probably gather round him, calling upon them 
to follow him into the Wilderness, away from the power of 
the Romans. 

The sun was near to setting when Demetrios left the 
house at Bethany, after he had kissed the hand of Jesus and 
had received his blessing. 


5 

When he entered Joseph’s house the old man and his 
brother were sitting in the divan, and as soon as he saw 
Demetrios approaching he stood up and rushed towards 
him, anxiety written on every line of his face. 

“ Where is Jonathan? Where have you been? Why did 
you both leave my house this morning stealthily and without 
telling me where you were going? How can my son add 
to my troubles in this heartless way?” 

Demetrios ignored the question as to where they had been. 

“* Your son asked me to tell you that all is well with him, 
and that in a short time, perhaps three or four days, al! will 
be made clear to you.” 

“But where is he? What is he doing? What mad 
deeds is he plotting?” 

Demetrios did not for a moment believe that Joseph, 
loving his son as he did, would ever betray him to the 
Procurator, no matter what he might do or contemplate 
doing. He thought, therefore, that there would not be 
much risk in partly allaying his father’s natural fear and 
curiosity. 

“Jonathan also asked me to tell you that before the 
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Passover comes, a Son of David will once more reign over 
Israel.” 

Joseph struck his breast with a gesture of despair. 

“* God of Abraham! Is this mad son of mine really going 

to let himself be proclaimed King of Israel? It is the end, 
for him and for all of us! When the festival comes he 
will be on a cross and not on a throne! And yet,” he 
added, with pathetic illogicality, “if he would only have 
trusted me, I would have helped him! If the die is cast, if 
nothing will stop him, then I would go to Bethlehem. I 
have many friends there—powerful men—and in the south 
of Judah too. I would enlist their help. I could easily 
raise two thousand men and, if we must die, at any rate we 
would die fighting. But what is the use?” he concluded 
with a gesture of utter hopelessness. ‘“‘ We cannot fight 
against Rome!” 

Demetrios thought that it might possibly relieve his 
misery if he gave him some more details. 

“ But it is not Jonathan who will be proclaimed King of 
Israel!” 

“Not Jonathan?” A look of surprise spread over his 
Hite. ; “But he is a descendant of David! Who else could 
it be?” 

“Jesus the Galilean who, so it seems, is also a descendant 
of David.” 

The words the young man had spoken at their first 
meeting rushed back into Joseph’s mind, and he burst into a 
violent rage. 

“ Jesus the Galilean!” he shouted, advancing menacingly 
upon Demetrios. ‘“‘So you have seen this charlatan, who- 
ever he may be; you've had a hand in this. You're another 
of those accused madmen who are determined to bring 
about the ruin of our people!” 

For a moment his fury was such that Demetrios feared he 
would strike him, 
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“No, no! I swear to you I have had no part in this 
matter, although it is true that J had heard of this Jesus, 
How, I cannot tell you, nor would you believe me if I could.” 

And then he went on to relate something of what he had 
learnt that day, but without going into any details, for, of a 
truth, he knew none. He simply said that the men who 
were around Jesus wished him to come into Jerusalem and 
let himself be proclaimed King of Israel, and he had to 
admit that Jonathan shared the designs of these men. And 
because Jesus was a descendant of David and his appearance 
presented certain traits pointing to him as the man whose 
coming was foretold by the prophet Isaiah, they hoped 
that a great majority of the pilgrims would rise, as well as 
the native population, and massacre the comparatively small 
Roman garrison. Jesus himself, however, seemed to be 
unwilling to adopt forcible methods, though the utmost 
was being done to convince him that action of some violent 
kind was necessary. 

Joseph was beside himself when he heard this news. 

“ A wandering craftsman!” he cried—“ another of those 
reckless madmen who have always brought sorrow and 
destruction on us! We had Judah of Galilee, who dis- 
appeared among the hills and was never caught; we had 
Athrongas, the shepherd, who was beheaded after causing 
the death of hundreds of men; we had Simon the Slave; 
and now another self-styled King of Israel comes! And 
I know that if there is a rising hundreds more, perhaps 
thousands, will be slaughtered and Jonathan will die a 
shameful death. For the Procurator will at once send for 
more cohorts from Casarea, and he may even accuse me of 
being concerned in this plot, and will confiscate all our 
properties, Then there will indeed be an end to the House 
of David!” 

He sank down on a seat, holding his head in his hands and 
rocking himself in despair, while his brother tried to comfort 


him. Suddenly he looked up. The tears were rolling down 
his cheeks, 

“ What is to be will be! Blessed be the God of Israel!” 

Moved to pity, Demetrios thought again of using the 
knowledge he possessed without revealing its source. 

* Jesus will not succeed. I cannot tell you either how I 
know it, but his end will be a terrible and shameful one.” 

Joseph flared up angrily. 

“What do I care about this Jesus or what happens to 
him! I only care about my son! If the Holy One, blessed 
be His Name, will but spare him I will do more for our Holy 
Temple than even your father!” 

“My father?” 

‘* Ah, I forgot your memory is gone] When your mother 
was sick unto death some years ago your father, the 
Alabarch, made a vow that if God spared her life he would 
cover the nine gates of the temple with gold, and it is his 
gold you have seen glittering in the sunlight.” 

He stood up suddenly and moved quickly to the end of 
the recess where the divan was. Raising his arm, he 
touched a small metal cylinder fixed to the wall, and his voice 
rang out loudly. 

“* By the Holy Name of God, written within this Mezuzah, 
and by the Holy Altar, I swear it! If the life of my son, 
Jonathan-bar-Joseph-bar-Mathia Ben David, is spared, I 
will give the ninety-three utensils of gold to the Temple. 
It is Korban, | have sworn it! On the day he returns in 
safety to this house I will offer a hundred bullocks and five 
hundred rams. It is Korban, I have sworn it!” 

After the evening meal the three men went to the upper 
room where Joseph had first greeted Demetrios, and there 
they talked far into the night. The old man was torn by 
conflicting emotions, and his two companions did their best to 
comfort him, At one moment he swore he would go straight 
to Pilate in the morning, reveal the guilt of Jesus—though, to 
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tell the truth, there was nothing definite that Demetrios 
had told him on which he could base an accusation. He 
would ask that he and all his disciples be arrested and, in 
return for this information, beg that his son be spared or, at 
most, that he be exiled to Rome to be held as a hostage. He 
flattered himself, besides, that he had friends there powerful 
enough to influence Casar’s decision. Next, he would 
propose to consult the High Priests or his own friend 
Jesus-bar-Abba. Or again, seized by a fatalistic mood, he 
would decide to do nothing, to let matters take their course, 
and trust that God would find a way out. Finally, when the 
night was far advanced, the three men retired to their rooms. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FIFTH DAY OF NISAN 


I 

‘THE next morning, shortly after dawn, he was awakened and 
told that Joseph wished to see him as soon as possible in the 
upper room. Although at first he thought there might be 
some fresh news or that some plan might have struck him, 
he soon found that he only wished to continue the intermin- 
able discussions as to the means to be adopted to detach his 
son from Jesus. Finally, at the old man’s request, Demetrios 
promised he would return to Bethany that same afternoon 
and do his utmost to persuade Jonathan to abandon all ideas 
of taking part in any plot or rising. Such a rising, as he knew 
only too well, must end in disaster for all concerned. 

Then, about the middle of the morning, as they were 
sitting in the recess, the porter rushed across the court and 
announced that the Lord High Priest Hanan and Rabbi 
Jesus-bar-Abba had arrived in their litters and asked to see 
the Lord Joseph-bar-Mathia. Crossing the courtyard 
quickly, the latter bowed low before the High Priest and 
kissed the hand that he held out to him, while he greeted 
Jesus-bar-Abba cordially. He then introduced Demetrios 
to them, and the four men settled down to talk. The 
High Priest had been followed into the court by an escort of 
six Levitical guards, armed with clubs, who stood silently 
against the further wall. 

Hanan appeared more ethereal and ascetic-looking than 
ever, but this time there was plainly visible on his face an 
expression of the deepest anxiety. As for Jesus-bar-Abba, 
he presented a somewhat strange appearance. He was, like 
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Jesus, to whom he bore a strange resemblance, well 
under the average height, with a coal-black beard, dark 
eyes, narrow face, and a long Semitic nose. His head 
was covered by a huge mass of hair, gathered up in 
bunches, not too well concealed by the folds of his turban. 
And in contrast to the snowy, flowing robes, the purple 
mantle, and red leather sandals of the High Priest, he was 
clad in a simple tunic of what looked like coarse sacking, 
barely reaching to his ankles, and he was barefooted. 

Hanan’s first words showed that Jonathan had been right 
when he had said that the priests’ spies had already been. 
seeking for information round Bethany. 

“Friend Joseph, I am indeed sorry to hear that your 
son seems to be compromising himself more and more. We 
have known for some time of his undesirable associates, and 
his violent speeches against the Roman authorities have been 
teported to us. But now we have information that he is 
actually inciting a band of lawless Galileans to open revolt.” 

“ Alas, Mar Hanan, I know it too well! But what can I 
do? This very day Demetrios has told me things about him 
that make my blood run cold when I think of the dangers he 
is facing. But would you have me betray my own flesh to 
the Procurator ?” 

“No, no! of course you cannot do such a thing! But 
I and the chief members of the Sanhedrin think that the 
Romans should be warned in time, and that the Procurator 
should bring up to Jerusalem as many extra soldiers as he 
can, so as to nip in the bud any mad schemes these men may 
be hatching. I do not know what these Galileans have in 
mind,” he went on, “ but much as we deplore the presence 
of the Romans in the Holy City, we have no wish to be 
involved in any revolt so long as the Procurator does not 
interfere with the Temple or with our leadership of the 
children of Israel.” 

The High Priest turned suddenly to Demetrios. 
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“Tell me, young man,” he said, “‘ though we have some 
information, we are not sure how far these lawless men have 
gone. We have been told that you spent several hours 
yesterday at a certain house in Bethany frequented by these 
would-be rebels, What do you know? Above all, who is 
this Jesus, this Galilean, who seems to be at their head?” 

What an extensive spy system the priests must have, 
thought Demetrios. 

“ He is a descendant of David,” he replied slowly. 

“A descendant of David? What do you say to that, 
Mar Joseph?” 

“ They are all descendants of David—these madmen who 
are always trying to cause trouble in Israel and are never 
content to leave things as they are! They seem to think 
that calling themselves descendants of David is enough to 
warrant the wildest claims, and yet people must surely know 
that we, who are without a doubt descendants of his, have 
never tried to win back the power that was once ours.” 

“The claims of Jesus seem to be well founded,” insisted 
Demetrios. ‘‘ Yesterday his elder brother showed me 
documents and genealogies that are in their possession, and, 
even though his family have been nothing but wandering 
craftsmen for many generations, these documents prove 
that they are descended directly from that Zerubabbel who 
came back from Babylon as Governor of Judah because he 
was of the blood of David, and who, as they told me, was 
put to death afterwards by the Persians because he made 
himself King of Israel.” 

“But I am told that this Jesus makes an even greater 
claim,” continued the High Priest, “‘ that he comes to deliver’ 
Israel from bondage, that he is . . .” He hesitated, then 
went on, “‘ That he is the Messiah, the Son of God, blessed 
be His Name!” 

‘These words sent a peculiar thrill through Demetrios. 
Were the Jews, then, really expecting, contrary to what the 
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modern Jews said, a Messiah who would be the Son of God 
in the sense usually given to those words by Christianity ? 

“What do you mean by those words—the Son of God—- 
Mari?” . 

“Ah, you Alexandrians are really not well-versed in our 
Holy Scriptures.” He smiled indulgently and turned to 
Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba. ‘‘ Explain to this young man what 
is meant by those words, Rabbi.” 

“If you knew our holy writings as well as I dare say you 
know the works of the heathen Greeks and Romans, you 
would know that these words are a title of the future King 
of Israel, the Messiah. You will find them in the second 
psalm of David the King. Inspired by the Holy One, he 
speaks therein of the Lord’s Anointed, who shall be King 
upon Zion, whom He will adopt and divinely choose as His 
son, not only from among all men, but from among all the 
descendants of David, on the day that the Holy One—blessed 
be His Name !—shall choose. ‘Thou art My son. This 
day have I begotten thee ’—that is, this day have I adopted 
and chosen thee as I once chose Israel to be my people.” 

The words of Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba were like an illumi- 
nating shaft of light in Demetrios’s mind, solving what 
had once appeared to Father Priestley an insurmountable 
difficulty. It was clear as noonday that, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the disappearance of the Jews as a nation, 
Son of God in the sense of a future earthly King of Israel 
would lose all meaning and be quickly forgotten, thus leaving 
the way open for the gradual evolution of the supernatural 
interpretation adopted by Christianity. 

How far would he be justified, however, in revealing what 
Jonathan had teld him? After all, so far as he knew, Jesus 
had as yet made no public claim to be the Messiah, 
though he had undoubtedly spoken of himself as such on the 
previous day and even alluded to Simon Peter’s role if he 
should himself disappear. “‘ Until I come again,” he had 
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said. There must be some traitor around Jesus who had 
spoken too freely of his secret aspirations, or else how could 
the High Priest have known of them? 

“Does he not claim to be the Messiah, the Son of God, 
who shall be the future King of Israel?” the High Priest 
repeated his question. 

“‘T know nothing of his claim to be the Messiah. I know 
only that he is said to have strange powers over men. He 
heals the sick with a glance from his eyes and a touch of his 
hands, but he wishes no power for himself. And he bears 
the seal of God upon his body.” 

“ The seal of God?” asked Joseph. 

“He is small and uncomely and afflicted by the Holy 
One, and the Lord Hanan surely knows how the prophet 
Isaiah speaks of the Servant of the Lord, the Messiah” 
Demetrios smiled at Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba, as if to show 
that, after all, he did have some acquaintance with the Law 
and the Prophets. ‘“‘ What is your opinion, Father?” he 
inquired boldly of the High Priest. 

But before the latter could answer, Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba 
took up the unspoken challenge. 

“A Scribe among the Alexandrians!” he exclaimed 
mockingly. ‘‘ What do you know about the prophet Isaiah 
and the Servant of the Lord, young man? Do you know 
that very few of us believe that the Prophet intended to 
speak of the Messiah when he spoke of the Servant of the 
Lord? Rabbi Gamaliel says——” 

The High Priest stopped him with a gesture. 

“We know too little about the meaning of some of our 
prophecies, Rabbi; but in any case this man’s claims are a 
danger to us all.” He turned again to Demetrios. 

“‘T have no opinion, my son. It is undoubtedly written 
in our holy books that 2 deliverer shall come, but it is not 
for us to say when. If he came, his coming would be 
unmistakable. If the common people say ‘ Lo, he comes!” 
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or ‘ Lo, he is here 1’ we, who are the guides of the children 
of Israel, must be more careful. I know nothing of this 
Jesus except what I have been told of his words, and they 
are not such as to make it probable that he is the future 
deliverer, the Messiah, the future King of Israel who shall 
be known as the chosen Son of God. Although they tell me 
in many things his teaching is more like that of the Pharisees 
than that of the Sadducees, yet there is an important differ- 
ence. He does not always observe our holy Sabbath, he is 
unmindful of many of our traditions and laws, and I am told 
that, even though he is friendly with certain Pharisees and 
often dines in their houses, he says that most of them are 
children of the Evil One. Moreover, he is surrounded by 
men and women of doubtful character and by people who 
can know nothing of the strength of the Romans or of the 
reasons which led us to ask them to rule over us so as to rid 
us once for all of the sons of Herod.” 

“What do you think we had better do, then, Mari?” 
asked Joseph. 

“My friend, I think perhaps, after all, it would be better 
to wait and watch. Many of these self-appointed deliverers 
speak brave words but do nothing. If this one attempts 
anything against Rome or tries to alter the established order 
of things, we shall then undoubtedly go to the Procurator 
and let him understand clearly that we have no part in any 
such attempt and that we disapprove it utterly.” 

And then, after a few seconds’ hesitation, the High Priest 
said something which immediately roused a sense of watch- 
fulness and danger in the mind of Demetrios. 

“In any case,” said Hanan, “it is probable that we 
may send for this man very soon so that we may hear 
from his own lips what he wants and what his claims 
are.” 

“And you, Rabbi,” asked Joseph, turning to Jesus-bar- 
Abba, ‘‘ what is your opinion?” 
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Demetrios could not help smiling inwardly at the cautious 
answer of the jurist, unwilling to commit himself. 

**T can give no advice other than that of the Lord High 
Priest, my friend. Everything depends on how far these 
misguided men have gone, and on how far the Procurator is 
aware of their intentions. As you know, it is not only the 
Sanhedrin that employs emissaries to listen to the words of 
those who wish to bring about violent changes. The Pro- 
curator is certain to have received information on these 
matters from his speculatores,! and so he may be aware of 
what they are contemplating. I need not tell you,” Rabbi 
Jesus-bar-Abba continued, instinctively adopting the sing- 
song tone and the swaying of the body characteristic of the 
Scribes when expounding the Law, “that in the eyes of 
Roman Law the intention to commit a crime, especially that 
of rebellion, is just as punishable as if the crime itself had 
been committed or attempted.” 

A little while later the two visitors left, and Demetrios 
felt that, apart from his promise to return to Bethany, where 
he would make a last attempt to detach Jonathan from Jesus, 
the sooner he told the former of the intentions of the High 
Priest, the better, for a curious phenomenon had begun to 
affect his mind lately. For quite long periods of time he 
would find himself utterly forgetting the terrible and in- 
evitable outcome of the events through which he was passing. 
He was like a person who knows that he suffers from a 
mortal disease, bound to be quickly fatal, and who yet, at 
times, acts as if a long life lay before him. He knew the end 
that awaited Jesus, and yet he could not help acting as if he 
could alter or delay that end in some as yet unknown way. 

Before setting out in the early part of the afternoon for 
Bethany he could not refrain from asking Joseph for the 
reason of the strange dress and appearance of Rabbi Jesus- 
bar-Abba. 
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“Why, he made a Nazirite vow nearly one year ago 
because a brother of his who was very ill recovered after he 
had offered special prayers for him. As you ought to know, 
aman under such a vow must go barefoot, abstain from drink- 
ing wine, and allow his hair to grow unchecked until his 
vow expires.”” 


2 

Demetrios did not feel very hopeful about the result of his 
mission, and the moment he set foot in the house at Bethany 
he knew that the attempt was bound to be fruitless. Jesus 
was not present, but Jonathan, Peter, his brother Andrew, 
Judas, and the two sons of Zebedee were engaged in a 
violent discussion which stopped the moment they saw him 
come into the room. He realized that they did not quite 
trust him, and this would make his task still harder. As if 
by a previous arrangement, the disciples left the house, and 
he remained alone with Jonathan. 

“Well, what did my father say ?” 

“Your father is overcome with grief, and fears for your 
very life. He asked me to return here, and made me 
promise that I would do my best to persuade you to abandon 
Jesus. He is ready to do anything you wish if only you will 
return home quietly.” 

“ Did you give him any details of what we intend doing ? 
Or did you keep your promise not to speak?” 

“How could 1 give him any details when I do not know 
them myself? I know vaguely that you wish Jesus to be 
proclaimed King of Israel. But he would not believe me 
when I told him that it was not you who aimed at being 
King of Israel.” 

“Why should I be King of Israel,” Jonathan answered 
excitedly, ‘‘ any more than my father? What wonders have 
T performed or what sick people have I cured? What if I 
am descended from King David? There are dozens of his 
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descendants here in Judea and in Babylon and elsewhere. 
I know we have distant cousins even in Sepharad,* but that 
does not make any of us the Son of David who shall be 
King and Messiah. What do any of us care whether the 
Kingdom of God comes or does not come? So long as the 
kingdom of our wealth is untouched, what is it to us if we 
are governed by a Roman Procurator or by a son of Herod ? 
At any rate the latter was outwardly a Jew, even though he 
was the descendant of a heathen temple slave and a man of 
blood. No, nothing will induce me to leave Jesus and, 
come what may, we are determined that he shall reign over 
Israel |” 

Jonathan stopped, and made an imperious gesture as if 
dismissing Demetrios finally from his life. 

“* Go back to my father, if it please you, and tell him what 
T’ve said!” 

You know I have no wish to reveal anything to your 
father that you do not want revealed, and if I have asked you 
to abandon Jesus it was merely because I promised him to do 
so. But one thing I must tell you. This morning the High 
Priest Hanan and Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba visited your father, 
and the former threatened that he would send for Jesus to 
question him.” 

“We care nothing for all Hanan’s threats! Besides, if 
he sends his temple guards or tries to interfere with Jesus we 
shall give them a lesson they are not likely to forget quickly. 
The temple police are armed with clubs only, and they are 
a cowardly rabble anyway. We have daggers and swords, 
and we shall soon put them to flight. If you have any fears 
for the outcome, again I tell you go back to my father’s 
house and let us each go his own way. Go back to your 
prostitutes in Alexandria and forget us!” 

But Jonathan put his hand on his shoulder in a friendly 
gesture, as if to seften his abrupt words. 
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“7 feel that in your inmost heart you believe in the 
Master.” He looked keenly at Demetrios, as if trying to 
read his thoughts. ‘‘I feel too that you know more about 
him than you have told me, though as you never saw him 
until yesterday I do not understand how that can be.” 

For a moment Demetrios felt 2 strong desire to say what 
he knew, even at the risk of letting Jonathan think he was 
mad or but a prophet of ill omen, but he quickly realized 
that this would do no good and might even, in some incal- 
culable way, interfere with his witnessing the course of 
events for himself. He therefore tried to shift the conversa- 
tion to another subject—the coming attempt at revolt. 

“T have given you my faithful promise to reveal nothing 
that might seriously interfere with your plans, but still you 
mistrust me; you fear to tell me any details of what you 
intend doing.” 

“No, nol I do not mistrust you myself, but Peter 
cannot bring himself to believe that you are really interested 
in our aims and ideals. However, I have told him that.I 
am ready to stake my life, if necessary, that you will never 
betray us!” 

“ How can you think that I would?” 

“No, I don’t doubt you, and as a proof I tell you that 
we place great hopes in the help of the leader of the Jerusalem 
Barionim, Jacob-bar-Judah. He has at least nine hundred 
well-armed men under his orders who will follow him 
anywhere, so that we feel confident of success, Probably 
in a day or two we shall be holding a meeting in Jerusalem 
in the house of one of the priests who is favourable to Jesus, 
and I shall arrange for you to be present. You will then know 
all we intend doing in order to proclaim him King of Israel.” 


3 
In the hope of seeing Jesus again Demetrios decided that 
he would spend the night in Bethany and would not return 
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to Jerusalem until next morning, when he would tell Joseph 
that his attempt to induce Jonathan to abandon his support 
of Jesus had failed. 

After sunset, when the evening meal was partaken of, 
Jesus and most of the disciples were present. There was 
again some veiled talk concerning the wish of some of the 
disciples—a wish voiced by his brother, Simon the Zealot— 
that Jesus should enter Jerusalem and allow himself to be 
proclaimed King, but again the Master would not hear of it. 

“You know what I said to you yesterday, that they who 
take the sword shall perish by the sword. Even if I do not 
succeed in my call to all Israel to follow me into the Wilder- 
ness, it is a call I must make, even to-morrow.” 

Tt was quite dark by now, and a few small oil lamps had 
been brought in by one of the sisters of Lazarus, and had 
been placed on wooden shelves on the walls of the room in 
which they were sitting. Suddenly Demetrios became aware 
of a distant murmur, as of many voices gradually becoming 
louder. The words of the High Priest Hanan rushed into 
his mind, and he spoke to Jonathan, next to whom he sat. 
The latter started up, and as he did so the unmistakable 
noise of an approaching crowd could be heard through the 
open doorway—isolated shouts, the tramp of many feet, 
shrill cries of women. Jesus looked unconcerned, but all 
the disciples showed their uneasiness, for they knew well 
enough the constant menace that threatened them, not only 
from the Romans, but also from the priests and from all 
those who wished nothing to be changed. 

For some reason the fifty or sixty Galileans, who were 
usually to be found keeping guard around the house of 
Lazarus, had that night gone to their tents, most of them 
situated on the other side of the ridge that rose between 
Bethany and the summit of Olivet. Only three or four men 
had stayed on guard outside, and these now came rushing 
in, crying out: 
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“ The temple police are coming! Save yourselves!” 

A few moments later a tall man stood in the doorway, 
through which could be seen a crowd, dimly visible by the 
light of flickering torches. Jonathan recognized him instantly. 

“Tt is the Segan, the captain of the temple, a cousin of 
Caijaphas,” he told Demetrios. 

Evidently the High Priests had not lost much time before 
carrying their threat into execution. There was instant 
confusion and alarm. The Segan, followed by a number of 
Levitical guards, looking somewhat incongruous in white 
tunics and with heavy clubs swinging from their wrists, 
stalked into the room. Most of those present, with the 
exception of Lazarus, Peter, and Jonathan, made a wild rush 
into the inner court. Peter, however, drawing two daggers 
from the bosom of his tunic, struck wildly at one of the 
guards, but Jesus held his arm and prevented the blow from 
getting home, 

“No need to run,” shouted the Segan. ‘‘I have orders 
to bring only your leader, Jesus-bar-Joseph, before the Lord 
High Priests so that he may be questioned. Which of you 
is he?” 

Jesus stepped forward and spoke. 

“Why do you come out as against a robber with swords 
and staves to seize me? Herel am. Take me!” 

In an instant he was surrounded, his hands bound behind 
his back, and he was led out of the house, Jonathan spoke 
a few rapid words to Demetrios. 

“ Follow after him, you and Lazarus and Peter. I do 
not wish to get into the clutches of the High Priests, because 
even if they held me prisoner a short time to please my 
father, it would interfere with our plans. Hanan can do 
nothing to Jesus. He has no power, and, besides, he is 
afraid of starting a riot. Too many people have seen and 
heard the Master. Lazarus can find a way for you into the 
High Priests’ palace, for he knows Caiaphas well.” 
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The Segan, who had taken no notice of anyone after Jesus 
had stopped Peter’s dagger-thrust, had followed his prisoner 
out, and the three men now rushed after him and had no 
difficulty in catching up with the temple police. Many 
of the inhabitants of the village, in spite of the lateness of the 
hour, had come out of their houses, and cries of dismay and 
anger could be heard echoing weirdly in the darkness, 

“The priests have taken Jesus! Jesus is a prisoner! 
Death to the priests |” 

A quarter of an hour later they had reached the summer 
palace of the High Priests, which Jonathan had pointed out 
the previous day. It was a huge building surrounded by 
an agglomeration of booths and small shops, forming a kind. 
of bazaar. Following the guards, they made for the prin- 
cipal entrance, a large archway in the front of the main 
building. Most of the guards spread out before the en- 
trance so as to prevent any of the mob going in, but Lazarus, 
making a sign to the others to follow him, went straight in 
with the men who had Jesus in their midst. 

Under the archway began the usual passage leading to 
a great central court, and near its beginning there was a 
small cell, in the doorway of which stood a woman. She 
nodded to Lazarus and greeted him, “‘ Shalom!” and allowed 
him to pass, as well as Demetrios. But she stopped Peter, 
who was a little distance behind them. It was not until they 
had penetrated into the court that Demetrios noted the 
latter’s absence. Immediately he and Lazarus returned to 
the portress’s cell, and the latter spoke to her. 

“Let him pass; he is known to us,” he said, pointing to 
Peter, who was lingering in the passage. But still the 
woman hesitated, 

“* Did I not see you two days ago,” she asked him, “ with 
the man whom the guards have just brought in a prisoner ? 
Are you not one of his disciples too? ” 

Peter hastily denied it: 
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“Nay, I do not even know the man!” and Demetrios 
thought that in this one pathetic little incident, at least, 
tradition had been correctly preserved. The portress looked 
unconvinced, but finally, with a shrug of the shoulders, she 
signed to Peter that he could pass. 

‘The huge central court of the palace was filled with a 
motley crowd: temple police, Levites in white tunics, 
attendants, servants, and armed temple guards with swords 
and helmets. On the walls there were iron rings holding 
torches which lighted up the whole scene. In the midst a 
great fire burnt on flat stones. Around it maidservants and 
others were warming themselves, for the night air was chilly. 

Demetrios and Lazarus saw Jesus being taken to a doorway 
in the angle of the court and followed him, but Peter stayed 
behind and joined the crowd round the fire. The Master 
was still bound, and seemed so frail and weak that the 
guards on either side of him held his arms to help him up a 
wide staircase. By now the two men were close behind him, 
and Lazarus spoke a few words of encouragement. Jesus 
looked round. His luminous eyes, enormous in his emaci- 
ated face, expressed his gratitude. 

They came into a great hall which was unusually well 
lighted, At one end a long table ran across nearly the whole 
width of the room. Round three sides of it sat some twenty 
men, and in their midst Demetrios at once recognized the 
High Priests Hanan and Caiaphas, sitting side by side, 
while at one end of the table sat Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba, in 
front of whom were writing materials, 

Dozens of people invaded the hall behind the two men, 
gradually pushing them into the first rank so that they were 
within a few feet of Jesus, who was made to stand facing the 
two High Priests. At a sign from Hanan two guards untied 
his hands and stepped back a few paces while the Segan, 
coming forward, stood just beside him. 

Demetrios felt that never, either in his present life or if he 
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ever returned to the consciousness of Father Priestley, 
would he forget the dramatic scene before his eyes: the two 
High Priests, in their spotless white robes, wearing on their 
heads tall mitres, resplendent with jewels ; the other serious- 
faced men, mostly priests, sitting at the table; the excited 
crowd behind them; the guards armed with clubs scattered 
here and there ; and, the centre of all eyes, the lonely figure 
of Jesus making all else seem unimportant and irrelevant. 

The High Priest Hanan started to speak in a low, solemn 
voice: 

“‘ Jesus-bar-Joseph, we have caused you to be brought 
before us to-night so that we may discover for ourselves why 
it is that you are striving to cause trouble and to encourage 
sedition among the children of Israel, and what are your 
claims. Who are your disciples and what is your teaching ? 
In what way does it differ from that of our Holy Torah, 
given us by God Himself on Mount Sinai through Moses, 
our Master ?” 

“T have spoken openly to the world,” Jesus replied in a 
firm, clear voice. ‘‘I ever taught in synagogues in Judah 
and in Galilee and in the Temple, and in secret have I 
spoken nothing. Why do you ask me? Ask them that 
have heard me what I spake unto them; behold they know 
the things which I said.” 

“Do you answer the High Priest so?” shouted the 
Segan on hearing these words. Lifting up his arm, he 
struck Jesus on the mouth with the back of his hand, so that 
he reeled; if one of the guards had not rushed forward and 
helped him to regain his balance he would have fallen to the 
ground. 

‘There was a gasp of protest from some members of the 
crowd, and Demetrios, if Lazarus had not grasped his arm, 
would have rushed to the defence of Jesus. But the Master 
merely turned on his assailant, looking at him in such a way 
that the Segan shrank back, as if ashamed of his brutal 
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gesture. It seemed almost as if a physical force had flashed 
out of Jesus’ eyes forcing him backwards. 

“If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil,” said 
Jesus, ‘‘ but if I have spoken well, why do you strike me?” 
And he turned once more to face the High Priests. 

“Trustworthy men whom we have sent to listen to your 
words accuse you of many things,” went on Hanan. ‘‘ They 
say that you are careless of the observance of our Holy 
Sabbath, that you look with indulgence upon those who eat 
of forbidden foods, that your disciples often sit at meals 
with unwashed hands and do not always say the blessing 
before meat. What do you answer to these accusations?” 

Jesus was silent. . . . 

The unjust and cowardly blow of the Segan appeared to 
have thrown him back upon himself. He seemed entirely 
absorbed in his own thoughts, and his eyes were half closed. 
After a few seconds the High Priest Caiaphas took up the 
questioning. 

“* We have been told that you have spoken disrespectfully 
of our Holy Temple and that you have denied the value of 
the sacrifices.” Caiaphas spoke to a man standing behind 
him, ‘ Call the witnesses.” 

‘Two men stepped forward and stood close to Jesus. 

“ Say what you have heard,” ordered Caiaphas, 

“With my own ears,” said one of the men, ‘‘ I have heard 
this man say that the sacrifices would be abolished when the 
Messiah came.”” 

“With my own ears,” said the second man, “I have 
heard this man say that he could destroy the Temple of God 
and build it up again in three days.” 

There were excited movements among the crowd and one 
or two people laughed aloud. 

“Did you say what these have witnessed against you?” 
asked Caiaphas. 

Jesus was silent... . 
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“ Do you answer nothing to those that have accused you ? ” 
repeated the High Priest Hanan. 

Jesus was silent. . . . 

Caiaphas leaned over and spoke a few words in a low voice 
to his father-in-law. The latter stood up and spoke once 
more to Jesus. His words were uttered slowly and with the 
utmost solemnity : 

“ T adjure you by the living God that you tell us whether 
you be the Messiah, the chosen Son of God, chosen by the 
Holy One to reign as King over Israel when the Almighty— 
blessed be His Name !—so wills it.” 

Jesus spoke in a firm clear voice : 

“Yam: and you shall see the Son of Man, sitting on the 
right hand of the Power of God, and coming on the clouds 
of Heaven.” 

There was tremendous excitement in the crowded hall 
and a confused babel of voices broke out, instantly silenced 
by Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba, who knocked loudly on the table 
with a wooden hammer. 

“Do you then wish to make yourself King of Israel, 
defying the Romans and bringing misfortune and death upon 
all of us? Hanan’s voice shook with emotion. 

“‘The hour of the coming of the Kingdom of God is 
known to no man save to our Father, and if He wills that I 
shall reign over it, it shall be even so!” 

Hanan raised his hands in a gesture of despair and, sitting 
down, gave his opinion. 

‘What further need have we of witnesses, for we our- 
selves have heard from his own mouth? My Lord Caiaphas, 
and all of you here present, what think you?” 

“This man hath spoken blasphemy,” replied Caiaphas, 
“for he has offered no proof that he is indeed the Son of 
God who shall be chosen by the Holy One to be King of 
Israel. If he persist in his claim, there will be bloodshed, 
for we are powerless and too weak to withstand the Romans. 
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But seeing that the bow is bent, we must bring him before 
Pilate and tell him what we have ourselves heard from his 
lips, The Procurator must be informed that we disapprove, 
for otherwise, if he heard of it from others, we should be 
robbed of our substance and ourselves slaughtered and the 
children of Israel scattered before the powers of the heathen. 
Jesus-bar-Joseph,” he continued, addressing himself to the 
Master, “‘it is our decision that you be held a prisoner in 
this house during the night and that early to-morrow 
morning you be brought before the Procurator so that he 
may decide what is to be done.” 

Immediately the crowd got out of hand. Shouts and 
yells arose on all sides. Demetrios and Lazarus ran forward 
to protect Jesus, whose hands had again been bound. Temple 
officials, servants of the High Priests, Levites, temple 
guards, all rushed forward in an endeavout to get at him. 
Some struck him from behind, shouting, ‘‘ Prophesy who 
struck thee!’’ Others tried to tear him from the hands of 
the guards; some even, in their base and fierce rage, spat at 
him. 

Eventually, surrounded by more guards who had inter- 
vened at a sign from Caiaphas, Jesus was led from the room 
and Demetrios and Lazarus went down to the great court. 
Close to the entrance passage they found Peter leaning 
against a wall, his great frame shaken with sobs. Lazarus 
spoke to him, but it was some time before he could find his 
voice to reply. 

“Thrice did I deny my Master! I am a miserable 
sinner! What have they done to Jesus?” 

“He is to be kept a prisoner for the night and to be 
brought before Pilate to-morrow morning. We shall be 
there to see if we can help him in any way.” 

So, thought Demetrios, as they walked back to Bethany, 
the tumultuous scene they had just witnessed must have 
given rise to the tradition that Jesus had been tried by the 
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Sanhedrin and had been found worthy of death. Thou- 
sands of volumes had been written to show that the priests 
had broken their own rules and had tried and condemned 
Jesus illegally, and apparently there had been no trial at all. 
Just an arbitrary arrest carried out by order of the High 
Priests and questioning of the prisoner to see whether they 
could get him to make some damning admission. And then 
detention, so that they could bring him before Pilate and 
shift the decision of his fate on to the Romans—the only 
ones who had any power in the matter. They evidently 
feared, above everything else, that the Roman authorities 
might consider they were involved in some plot against 
them, or that they might be accused of encouraging such a 
plot. In addition, they feared that their hold on the 
populace might be affected by the words of Jesus. So they 
desired to have confirmation of his claims from his own lips, 
intending then to hand him over to the Roman authorities 
as a disturber of the peace, and leaving all responsibility to 
Pilate in dealing with him, 

A little later, in the house at Bethany, Demetrios and 
Lazarus found the latter’s two sisters in tears at the thought 
of the fate they feared for the Master. But Lazarus did his 
best to reassure them. He explained that, in his opinion, 
Jesus ran no immediate danger. 

“The High Priests are making a great mistake. Too 
many people have heard about Jesus, and if they did any- 
thing against him the populace might rise in revolt. That 
is why they want to throw the responsibility on the Romans, 
But they forget one thing. Everything they accuse him of 
tay be against our laws, but nothing is against Roman Law, 
except perhaps his claim to be the Messiah and the King of 
Israel, But, as he has actually done nothing to make good 
those claims and has not, as yet, been proclaimed King, the 
High Priests will find it very difficult to explain to a Roman 
just what they mean. We know and they know that the 
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Messiah when he comes will be King of Israel, but they 
dare not tell Pilate this openly, They dare not let the Pro- 
curator know that a great many ef us—in fact the greater 
part of the population, including many priests—are looking 
forward to the coming of someone who will be the rightful 
King of Israel, who will rid us of the Romans, and who will 
hold a place in our hearts which no half-heathen Herod 
could ever have held. They will probably say that Jesus 
claims to be King of Israel, and Pilate will think they 
are mad, since Jesus has done nothing until now to claim 
any such title openly. And do not forget too that, in spite 
of all their apparent friendliness and playing into each 
other’s hands, the Procurator hates the High Priests, for, in 
his heart, he knows they despise him as a half-barbarous 
heathen, So he will do nothing, since nothing can be 
proved against Jesus. The Romans may be hard task- 
masters, but they are just ones. Besides, would Jesus look 
like a king in Roman eyes? How can the Procurator 
understand that, in the eyes of thousands of us, it is not only 
because he is a descendant of David that he can claim to be 
King of Israel, but because of his appearance, which bears 
out the words of Isaiah the prophet, that he can claim to be 
the Messiah who will be King of Israel? The Procurator 
will simply think that we are deceiving him in some way, or 
that the priests are jealous of the influence of the Master on 
the people, and that, for that reason, they hope to induce 
Pilate to rid them of him. If he had already been acclaimed 
King of Israel, that would be a very different matter. But, 
when he is, there will be a hundred thousand of us around 
him to uphold his claims and it will be too late then for the 
Procurator to do anything.” 
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CHAPTER V 
THE SIXTH DAY OF NISAN 


1 
THE news of the arrest of Jesus and that he was to be brought 
before the Procurator had spread rapidly throughout the 
city, so that when Lazarus and Demetrios set out in the early 
morning for the Pretorium, there were already large crowds 
converging towards the palace. Most of the disciples had 
returned to Bethany secretly and stealthily during the 
night, apparently having got over their fright, but none of 
them ventured to make an appearance at the Pretorium, 
or even in its neighbourhood. Evidently, in spite of their 
protestations of fidelity, they were too frightened of being 
implicated in any measures the Romans might take against 
Jesus, 

Everywhere they saw little groups of Galileans, easily 
recognizable by their loud, excited speech and their peculiar 
lisping accent. When they got to the main gates of the 
palace, there were probably several hundreds congregated 
outside, but orders had been given to allow no one to enter. 
Had it not been for the lucky chance that one of the sentinels 
on duty happened to be one of the soldiers whom Decius 
Balbus had sent to accompany Demetrios two days earlier, 
the two men would have been unable to gain admittance. 
Just before they reached the main building they ran into 
Decius Balbus himself. He was as effusive and in- 
consequential as usual. 

“What is this I hear?" he cried, greeting Demetrios. 
“ This morning the High Priests sent fifty temple guards to 
the Procurator almost before he was awake, bringing a 
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dangerous prisoner whom they wish to accuse of all kinds 
of crimes, and a little while ago they arrived themselves.” 
The young Roman laughed and shook a finger mockingly. 
“* My Demetrios, your countrymen will be the death of our 
poor Procurator yet! And the Captain of the temple 
police himself has just been here to find out how many 
men we could detach for duty in the temple galleries during 
this coming festival of yours, because, says he, he anticipates 
serious trouble.” 

Lazarus, who apparently knew no Greek, had been stand- 
ing quietly by, but he now asked Demetrios what the Roman 
was saying, and the latter gave him the gist in a few words, 
which caused Lazarus to look somewhat worried. 

“ There must be traitors around the Master,” he muttered. 
“Tell the Roman that the temple authorities are mistaken, 
that there will be no trouble. We might as well allay their 
suspicions,” 

“No,” repeated Demetrios, ‘‘1 do not think there will be any 
trouble. The High Priests are too ready to imagine things.” 

“Well, anyway, I took the temple official to see Cnaus 
Priscus, the Tribune who has charge of all those arrange- 
ments, and on the way he gave me some details about the 
arrest of this prisoner—Jesus, I believe his name was—and, 
what is more, he told me that he had seen you in the house 
where the arrest took place. The gentleman who has lost 
his memory, he called you, so you see your story has got 
around the town.” Decius Balbus again shook his hand 
warningly at him, with a smile. ‘‘I hope you haven’t got 
mixed up in any plots here! Even though the Procurator 
was so amiable to you the other day, he is the kind of man 
who would have his best friend executed if he thought he 
was likely to implicate him in any trouble leading Czsar to 
remove him from his place. You know,” he went on, “ that 
I have a real affection for you, and I should be very sorry to 
see you fall into his clutches.” 
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Demetrios denied that he had anything to do with any 
plots, but admitted that he felt great interest in the prisoner. 

‘Well, unless he’s done something really pretty bad, if 
I know my Pilate, he’ll let him off, if only to spite the High 
Priests. Although he pretended to make light of the 
matter, it appears he was deeply offended at the little 
incident on the day of his arrival when they refused to touch 
his hand.” 

Inside the audience hall the scene was an animated one. 
At one end, half a dozen armed soldiers stood at ease. 
Near them the High Priests, Caiaphas and Hanan, and the 
Segan were talking to a Roman officer in full armour, while 
various groups of people stood about looking somewhat 
curiously at them. Near by they saw Jesus, still bound and 
guarded by half a dozen of the rough-looking temple 
police, their clubs swinging on their wrists. The loud tones 
of the nomenclator broke the buzz of the talk, announcing the 
entrance of the Procurator. 

“Silence for Caius Pontius Pilatus, Procurator of Cesar 
for Judea!” 

Pilate stalked in so rapidly that the soldiers barely had 
time to ground their spears as they stood at attention, He 
went straight to the High Priests, whom he saluted somewhat 
distantly and ceremoniously, looked inquiringly with a smile 
and a lifting of the eyebrows at Demetrios, and immediately 
started speaking in Latin. As the High Priests either did 
not speak it well enough or were unwilling to carry on a 
conversation in that language, a minor priest who stood at 
their side acted as interpreter. 

“Well, my Lord Caiaphas, where is this dangerous 
prisoner of yours whom you wish me to examine?” 

At a sign from Caiaphas the temple police seized hold of 
the Master somewhat roughly, and brought him close to 
Pilate. When his glance fell on him the Procurator at first 
looked startled, then he smiled broadly. 
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“He does not look very dangerous to me! Untie his 
hands,” he ordered. “‘ What accusation do you bring 
against him?” He managed to infuse a contemptuous 
tone into his words which Caiaphas was quick to resent, a8 
his answer showed. 

“If he were not an evildoer we should not have brought 
him before you, Procurator |” 

“ Very well, give me your facts. What evil has he done?” 

Demetrios quickly realized that here again this could not 
be called a trial in any sense of the word. ‘The proceedings 
were too informal, there was no one to defend Jesus, and 
the priests had apparently neglected to formulate any specific 
indictment in writing, as was usually done. There was a 
slight pause after Pilate had spoken, during which Hanan 
and Caiaphas consulted in a low tone, and then the latter 
addressed himself to the Procurator. Surprisingly enough, 
he waved the interpreter aside with an impatient gesture and 
began to speak in very good Greek which Pilate could 
certainly not pretend not to understand. 

“This man, who is at the head of a band of rebellious 
Galileans, has been preaching, first in Galilee and lately in 
Judea, advocating conduct which we consider contrary to our 
established laws, and making claims which may cause 
trouble. We recommend, therefore, that he be imprisoned 

the Roman authorities.” 

“A Galilean! Then he should have been brought to 
the notice of my friend, the Tetrarch Antipas, who happens 
to be in Jerusalem just now. Anyway, since you have 
brought him to me, I’lt look into the matter. What 
does this man preach and what does he claim here in 
Judea?” 

“He preaches that our laws should be changed, that the 
sacrifices ought to be abolished, though, as you know, they 
are the chief source of revenue for our Holy Temple and for 
its priesthood, appointed by God Himself. He has said 
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that he could destroy the Temple if he wished and build it 
up again in three days. He cures people by magic means 
on our Holy Sabbath and he claims to be a descendant of 
our King David who reigned over us a thousand years ago, 
and that he is himself an anointed king. He...” 

Pilate interrupted him sharply. 

“Not so fast, my Lord High Priest! Of course you 
know that if I were to try this man in proper form you 
would have to produce witnesses—reliable witnesses—to all 
you accuse him of. But, first of all, it seems to me that 
until now all the accusations you have brought forward do 
not concern Rome or me. If this man wishes to change 
your laws—your religious laws—you are certainly powerful 
enough to stop him or to convince your people that his 
ideas are wrong. You should know, better than anyone, 
that Rome never interferes in purely religious matters. If 
he has actually violated, or encouraged the violation of, your 
religious laws, take him and judge him yourselves. You 
say that he cures people by magical means on your Sabbath. 
.If he cures people by sorcery that is undoubtedly a crime 
{punishable by Roman Law, but you must prove your 
vaccusation. As for the day of the week on which he cures 
.people, legitimately or by magical arts, that is no concern of 
‘mine! Am I a Jew, that I should care whether a cripple is 
cured on the sixth or seventh day of the week?” His 
voice expressed the deepest contempt. ‘As regards his 
threat, ” he went on, “to destroy the Temple and build it 
au again in three days, you might as well accuse him of 

™ saying he could extinguish the sun, and expect me to 
punish him for it!’ He gave a snort of impatience. “I 
cannot pay any heed to such stupid boastfulness, if indeed 
this man said such a thing. Finally, as regards his claim 
to be a descendant of your King David, seeing that I have 
heard that he had sixteen sons, and probably some daughters 
as well, it is not surprising |” 
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There was a burst of laughter from those around the 
Procurator at these words. 

“Nor is it a crime against Roman Law to be descended 
from him. One of your best-known citizens—Joseph-bar- 
Mathia, whom I and you know well—is certainly one of his 
descendants, but I have no reason at all to doubt his personal 
loyalty to Caesar.” 

Pilate again smiled ironically. He gave the impression 
of playing with the High Priests as a cat might play with a 
mouse. Caiaphas and Hanan were visibly embarrassed, 
but the former returned to the charge. 

“As you rightly say, Procurator, it is no crime to be 
descended from King David, but—but,” he hesitated, 
“‘ many of the common people believe that some day such a 
descendant will lay claim to the throne of Israel. I need 
not assure you that is a claim we should discourage in every 
way. But such a man might find adherents, might raise the 
standard of revolt against Rome——”” 

“ Aht” interrupted Pilate, as if an idea had suddenly 
struck him, “I see! But it seems to me that much more 
trouble might arise if that claim were put forward by one 
who is most certainly a descendant of this ancient king of 
yours. My speculatores1 have reported to me concerning 
the speech-making of the son of Joseph-bar-Mathia whom I 
have just mentioned, and it appears that he is constantly 
alluding to a coming King of Israel, descended from your 
King David. Such a man might easily find adherents and 
raise the standard of revolt, with a much greater chance of 
success than this dangerous prisoner of yours, since everyone 
knows that he really comes of your old royal line. By the 
way, where is the son of Joseph-bar-Mathia? ” 

No one replied at first, and then the Segan stepped forward. 

““We have reason to believe that he has left Jerusalem 
and has taken refuge in the hills, Procurator.”” 

1 Spies, 
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“Taken refuge from what, pray?” Pilate asked sharply. 
“* There is too much of this taking refuge in the hills when- 
ever trouble is anticipated! 1 shall have to bring a few 
more cohorts from Cesarea one of these days and organize 
a little hunting party round your hills, and it will not be 
lions or jackals I shall be hunting, but something that will 
do just as well for the games in the circus at Caesarea! How 
do I know that you are not merely trying to divert my 
attention to this poor man, whereas it is the other one.” 
He turned to his secretary, ‘‘ What is his name?” 

“* Jonathan, Procurator.”” 

“Tt is perhaps this Jonathan who is planning a revolt 
against Rome? As I have said, it is quite certain that he 
really comes from your former royal house, whereas this 
man does not strike me at all as a person of royal blood!” 

Pilate smiled as he looked once more at the prisoner. 

‘There was again an embarrassing silence while Jesus, 
standing patiently by, seemed to have withdrawn himself 
entirely from his surroundings. Suddenly the Procurator 
took a few steps forward and spoke to him in good Aramaic. 

“You have heard how many things the High Priests 
accuse you of. What have you to say for yourself ?”” 

Jesus was silent. . . - 

He seemed to be looking through Pilate at something 
beyond him. The Procurator shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently, and now Hanan took up the charge. 

“ Procurator, let me explain. It is not every descendant 
of King David who might lay claim to his throne. As our 
holy books say—as our prophets have foretold—even 
though such prophecies are somewhat obscure ”—Hanan 
seemed to be getting more and more involved—“ only a 
descendant of King David who may claim to be the Messiah, 
the one chosen by God——” 

Pilate interrupted him violently. 

“ Again you are speaking of matters which do not concern 
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either me or Cesar and which I know nothing about! Who 
or what is this Messiah you speak of? By Bacchus! it is 
most exasperating the way you Jews bring your one God and 
your prophecies and your holy books into the simplest 
matter and make it a thousand times more complicated than 
any case I have ever heard debated in the Forum in Rome!” 

Then, suddenly, the Procurator abruptly shot another 
question at Jesus in Aramaic. 

“Do you claim to be the King of the Jews?” 

Jesus answered but two words: 

“ Thou sayest.” 

Pilate stamped his foot in irritation. 

“More enigmas!” He turned to the High Priests, 

* You are all as full of enigmas as the Sphinx! But Cesar 
did not send me here to solve them. I certainly did not say 
he was a king. I asked him whether he claimed to be one.” 

It was clear to Demetrios that Pilate, though he might 
have a working knowledge of Aramaic, was not conversant 
with all the subtle shades of its idioms, else he would have 
understood at once that the words of Jesus were equivalent 
to a simple affirmative “ Yes.”” + 

““You say he claims to be an anointed king. Has anyone 
recognized him as King?’’ continued Pilate. ‘‘Has he 
been acclaimed, as Cesar is acclaimed Imperator ?” 

There was another awkward silence. Pilate seemed to 
be enjoying mightily the discomfiture of the High Priests, 
plainly written on their faces, as if he were savouring some 
rare morsel. He knew very well that there had been no 
acclamation of Jesus as King of Israel. 

Caiaphas made one more attempt to persuade the 
Procurator that Jesus was 2 dangerous person and should 
be imprisoned. This time his accusation was concerned 
with more immediately practical matters. 

1 There is a strange parallel to this idiom i in modern American 
slang : “‘Are you the boss?” “ You said it.” 
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“ We-understand also that the prisoner ——” 

Again Pilate interrupted him sharply: 

“ He is not 2 prisoner yet, my Lord High Priest—at any 
rate so far as Roman Law is concerned.” 

“We understand also,” Caiaphas went on imperturbably, 
“ that this man associates constantly with Barionim, who, as 
you know, are outlaws who live in the wilderness and refuse 
to pay taxes to the Roman authorities, and that he also 
counsels people not to pay their lawful taxes to Cesar.” 

“‘T don’t know whether he advises people not to pay 
taxes to Caesar, but he seems to me far too poor to pay 
taxes to anyone! I expect, however, that the temple 
authorities find the means easily enough to extract the yearly 
half-shekel for the Temple from him and his friends!” 

Pilate laughed at his own humour, and his laugh was 
echoed by most of the Romans who heard the conversation. 

“No, my Lord,” he continued, “I can find no fault in 
this poor man who seems to have been afflicted by the Gods. 
J had already heard from my speculatores that he does indeed 
go about talking and preaching a good deal, but it seems to 
be chiefly about matters which do not concern the Procurator 
of Judea. About being virtuous and helping the poor and 
the suffering. I have even heard,” he went on with a sly 
smile, ‘‘ that he recommends you to love your enemies, by 
which I take it that he means us Romans. I also gather 
that he does not think very highly of your temple ceremonies 
and sacrifices and that he does not care for the wealth you 
have stored there. Again I say, I find no fault in this man. 
If he should indeed do anything against the laws of Rome, 
you may bring him before me again, and I promise you that 
I shail not hesitate to punish him. I am much more 
concerned about this Jonathan, and I shall give orders that 
he be arrested as soon as hands can be laid on him.” 

Pilate said a few words in a low voice to Decius Balbus, 
who had been standing by during the whole proceedings, 
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indicating Demetrios with a nod of his head, then turned 
again to the High Priests. 

“T order you to set this man free at once and see to it 
that if he has any friends he reaches them in safety. In the 
eyes of Rome he has committed no crime.” 

And, without a glance round him he left the hall rapidly, 
after the most perfunctory of salutes to the High Priests. 

‘The latter's discomfiture was complete, and a nervous, 
angry gesture from Caiaphas showed how much they resented 
Pilate’s peremptory, almost insulting, tone. They left the 
hall with their suite immediately, but just as Demetrios and 
Lazarus were preparing to accompany Jesus out of the 
Palace, Decius Balbus held the former back. 

‘The Procurator asked me to take you to him at once in 
his private apartments, as he has something special to say to 
you.” 

Demetrios’s first impulse was to refuse on some excuse or 
other, but on second thoughts he considered it unwise to 
do so. 

“Very well; 1 shall follow you in a moment.” 

He told Lazarus, and the latter replied that he need feel 
no anxiety, as he would see that Jesus got back safely to 
Bethany. Moreover, there were probably hundreds of 
Galileans waiting outside the palace who would make an 
effective guard. The Master himself said a few words to 
Demetrios, looking at him with a penetrating glance. 

“This afternoon I shall speak to the pilgrims on the 
Mount of Olives, where the pathway comes in sight of 
Jerusalem.” 


2 

The private apartments of the Procurator, where Decius 

Balbus now led Demetrios, were not in the main palace 

buildings at all, enormous as these were, They passed 

through numerous rooms, halls, and courts of dazzling 
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magnificence and size, and reached a small but beautiful 
Greco-Roman villa, one storey high, built between the main 
buildings and the great wall that enclosed the palace grounds, 
In the exedra, looking out on a formal garden enclosed by 
light columns, there were quite a number of people discussing 
the action of the High Priests. 

Besides Pilate, the Tribune Cnzus Priscus, Caius Serenus, 
and two or three officers, there were two women—Claudia 
Procula, the Procurator’s wife, and an attendant. Pilate, 
who was talking to the Tribune, interrupted himself the 
moment he saw Demetrios. His expression was no longer 
pleasant, but surly. 

“Well, what excuses can you make for the queer people 
you are associating with?” he asked, “‘I thought you 
Alexandrians were philosophers with plenty of common 
sense. But you seem to have lost the latter as well as your 
memory !”” 

His tone was no longer cordial, but harsh, almost insulting. 

“I was asked by my host to do all I could,” replied 
Demetrios, “‘ to get his son to give up these very associations 
you find so strange, Procurator.” 

“T can understand that, but how do you explain your 
interest in that poor devil they brought before me just now? 
Mind you, I do not believe for a moment he is dangerous. 
He is like so many of you Jews who spend hours talking and 
arguing about your one God. But that is no reason why 
you should be so interested in men of that class. You tried 
your best to hide it, but the relief written on your face when 
I let him off was plain for anyone to see! Besides, I am 
told that you have been to visit him and his friends somewhere 
outside Jerusalem. I have the greatest regard for your 
father, but I really must warn you that if I find you are 
involved in any seditious plots I shall have to banish you 
from this city altogether.” 

“TT assure you I have nothing whatever to do with any- 
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thing against the Roman authorities, Procurator, and 
outside the reason I have just given you I had a certain 
personal curiosity to satisfy. You know that we have a 
great many magicians and astrologers in Alexandria, and 1 
was curious to see what seems to me to be a new kind of 
one.” 

“Yf Caesar were to do the right thing he would have all 
magicians and astrologers expelled from Alexandria, as he 
has expelled them quite lately from Rome. The worst of 
it is that now, as there are no more of those gentry in Rome, 
some of your countrymen have taken up their trade, and we 
can’t keep our Roman women away from them. They 
seem altogether too fond of Jews and Jewish superstitions, 
To my mind Tiberius Cesar is far too lenient with the Jews 
in Rome.” 

The Procurator’s wife, who had been listening attentively 
to his words, intervened. 

“You are ill advised to do anything against that man, 
Pontius,” she said. “I passed through the top part of the 
hall when he appeared before you just now, and I felt a 
great emotion, for he had the face of a man I saw in a 
terrible dream I had last night. I seemed to stand alone 
in the Forum in Rome, and there were nothing but ruins 
around me. Where the Basilica of the divine Julius Caesar 
stands there rose a great cross on which was nailed a man, 
and his face was that of this man Jesus. Listen to me, 
Pontius, Have nothing more to do with him. Do not let 
the High Priests persuade you to do anything against him, 
I do not like the priests of the Jews,” Claudia went on 
hesitatingly, “though there is a great deal that might be 
said in favour of this mysterious God of theirs.” 

Pilate frowned and spoke impatiently. 

“You know that it was only by special permission of 
Cesar that you were allowed to accompany me to Judea, for 
the Oppian Law forbids Governors taking their wives with 
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them. But if Tiberius hears that, like so many women in 
Rome, you are showing any leaning towards Jewish super- 
stitions, he will certainly order me to send you back to 
Rome. Besides, you may be easy! I have no intention of 
allowing the High Priests or anyone else to force me to do 
anything against that man or anyone else so long as they do 
nothing against the interests of Rome or Cesar.”” 

He tumed again to Demetrios. 

“Take my advice,” he said. ‘‘ The less you mix with 
people of that kind the better it will be for you and for all of 
us. As I have told you, I have the greatest regard for your 
father, and I have no wish to see his son get into trouble.” 


That afternoon, where the road from Bethany comes 
within full sight of Jerusalem, standing on some hastily 
collected flat stones so as to be scen by all, Jesus spoke of the 
Kingdom of God. The heart of Father Priestley had never 
been touched by the tall, majestic, golden-haired Jesus of 
tradition as deeply as the heart of Demetrios was affected by 
the strange, pathetic figure from whom there radiated an 
enthusiasm that seemed like an actual physical aura and 
from whose lips there fell words which were destined to live 
for two thousand years. 

The news that the prophet of Nazareth, as he heard 
people call Jesus, had been seized by the priests and had been 
brought by them before the Roman governor had spread 
like wildfire throughout the city. And everyone knew too 
that Pilate had set him free, to the extreme discomfiture of 
the priests. Around him there pressed a crowd of Passover 
pilgrims—men, women, and children ; cripples and beggars ; 
fierce-looking men on whose faces shone greed, lust, and all 
cruelties and sins. Demetrios stood close to Jesus and, 
scattered among the front ranks of the crowd, he saw 
numerous burly Galileans, armed with clubs and daggers, 
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though the fatter, as he weil knew, were carefully hidden in 
the folds of their garments. Jesus began to speak, and his 
voice was soft, yet full of rich tones which gave it the 
colourful clang of a trumpet. 

“The Kingdom of God is not too hard for you,” he said, 
“neither is it far off. It is not in Heaven, that you should 
say, ‘ Who shall go up for us to Heaven and bring it unto us 
and make us to hear it, so that we may do it?’ Neither is it 
beyond the sea, that you should say, ‘ Who shall go over the 
sea for us and bring it unto us and make us to hear it, that 
we may doit?’ No, it is not in Heaven above, or under the 
earth, or in the waters of the sea, for the Kingdom of God is 
in your hearts, where the Holy One has written His laws, 
which, if a man shall follow them, here and now His Kingdom 
will come to pass, even here and now. Behold, I say unto 
you that if it has not yet come so that all men may see it, 
it is because your righteousness is not sufficient, for except 
your righteousness shall exceed that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” 

Murmurs arose as Jesus pronounced these last words, 
Questions and exclamations began to be shouted by some of 
the crowd. 

“‘ How shall our righteousness exceed that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, O Jesus?” 

“We already give a part of all we have to the priests and 
the Temple!” 

“ Every day the Scribes add to the Law, until our lives are 
made a burden!” 

Jesus seemed to hesitate before he spoke again, as if he 
feared his words might be misunderstood. His face lost its 
serene expression and a look of anger darkened it. His 
voice now sounded harsh and abrupt. 

“TI speak to you neither of sacrifices nor of burnt- 
offerings nor of gifts to the priests. When the Holy One 
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led our fathers out of Egypt, He said nothing concerning 
burnt-offerings or sacrifices. Doth God eat the flesh of 
bulls or drink the blood of he-goats? It is the Scribes 
that have added to the words that God spoke at Sinai— 
here a little and there a little, here a precept and there a 
law—until they and you also have forgotten that God 
has said that He desired mercy and not sacrifice, a knowledge 
of His commandments and not burnt-offerings, and His 
commandments you know well. If ye repent to the utmost 
and abstain from revenge and malice, if ye love your 
neighbours as yourselves, if ye give all ye have to the poor 
and the outcast, then shall the Kingdom of Ged come even 
now; and then shall ye be rewarded for what ye have given. 
Yet think not that I came to destroy the Law or the Prophets, 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfill the Law and the 
Prophets—the true Law which the Scribes have added to 
until their yoke is heavy upon your shoulders.” 

Again murmurs broke out among the restless crowd. 
Was this all he could promise them? More questions were 
shouted out. 

“How can the Kingdom come while the Romans defile 
the Land of Israel?” 

“When will the Kingdom come, O Jesus? We are 
weary of waiting!” 

“Lead us into Jerusalem and call down fire on the 
Romans. Thou canst if thou wilt!” 

“Let us fall upon Pilate and his soldiers and slay them!” 

With a commanding gesture Jesus silenced the crowd. 
When he began to speak again his voice sounded as impressive 
as the long-drawn-out and weird notes of the Shofar—the 
trumpet fashioned out of a ram’s horn blown to announce 
the yearly judgment of the Almighty upon the sins of men, 
His appeal to the crowd was violent and passionate and it 
embraced answers to all their questions and exclamations, 

“The Kingdom of Heaven has nothing to do with the 
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Romans, if ye will but understand it, O foolish ones! They 
cannot stop its coming nor can they hasten it! And as for 
when it shall come, neither the day nor the hour of its 
coming are known except to our Father, and not even to 
the angels of Heaven nor to any man, not even to me. But 
verily, I say unto you, there be some here of them that stand 
by who shall in no wise taste of death till they see the 
Kingdom of God come with power. Nor must we take it 
by storm by attacking the Romans, for if we fall upon them 
blood will be spilt, and you know the Law, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill 1?” 

Suddenly a man in the forefront of the crowd called out; 

“Tell us if it be lawful to pay taxes to Caesar?” 

Jesus turned to Judas, who was standing close to him. 

“‘ Show me a penny,” he said. 

Judas, plunging his hand into the bosom of his tunic, 
pulled out a small bag, from which he drew a silver penny 
and showed it to Jesus. 

“Whose image and superscription hath it?” asked the 
Master. 

“* Casar’s 1” shouted dozens of voices. 

“Then render unto Czsar the things that are Casar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s! If the Holy One 
has given the Romans power over you, it is only because 
you are lovers of money. All of you who own the money 
of Cesar, with its idolatrous images, are in his power. 
You have fallen away from the Holy One, and you must 
bear the yoke of oppression. But if you despise the money 
of Cesar, if you tear yourselves away from idolatry so that 
ye may dwell in peace and in the love of holiness with your 
brethren ”’—Jesus stopped for an instant as if he wanted 
the words he said to sink right into the hearts of his hearers— 
“then and then only you need pay no taxes to Cesar, but 
give all to God, whom you shall love with all your heart, 
with all your soul, and with all your might. To God 
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belong your words, your deeds, and your thoughts. The 
money is Czsar’s and we want none of it. Therefore I say 
again unto you, Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s and to God the things that are His.” 

The crowd seized upon that one pregnant phrase, stupidly 
ignoring all that qualified it. 

““No more taxes to Cxsar! We owe nothing to Czsar!” 

A look of despair came over the face of Jesus at their lack 
of comprehension. 

“*O foolish men, who are without understanding! I said 
unto you, Give up wealth, give up money so that you may 
serve God with all your might, for no man can serve two 
masters. He who no longer possesses any money no 
longer requires it, and if he have no money, but only then, 
Cesar can require no taxes from him. If you wish to bear 
the yoke of money, then must you also bear the yoke of the 
Romans, for you will thereby have shown yourselves un- 
worthy to dwell in the new Kingdom of God, wherein there 
is no master but the Holy One: where there is no buying 
or selling and where each one giveth according to his power 
and getteth according to his needs.” 

Again Jesus stopped for a few minutes, dominating his 
hearers with his glance, and when he started speaking again 
he held out his hands in an appealing gesture to the wildly 
excited crowd, 

“‘ Therefore, I say to you, follow me into the Wilderness, 
so that there are none left for the Romans to rule over. 
Verily, I say unto you, there is no man that shall leave 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or 
children, or lands, for my sake, but he shall receive a 
hundredfold now, in this time—houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands.” 

There was a sudden change of mood among the listeners 
as they heard these strange words, Mocking laughter 
broke out here and there. 
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“Tf we follow thee into the Wilderness,” asked another 
man among the front ranks of the crowd, “‘ on what shall we 
live and wherewithal shall we be clothed? Manna no 
longer falls from Heaven }"” 

Again Jesus answered ; 

“Foolish men! Are there not many thousands living 
in the desert as all Israel once lived? Thousands who own 
no money and have no fields? Therefore, I say to you, be 
not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not 
the life more than the food and the body than the raiment ? 
Behold the birds of Heaven; they sow not neither do they 
feap, nor gather into barns; and your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are not ye of much more value than they? 
And why are ye anxious concerning raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not neither 
do they spin; yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But if God do so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe ye, O 
men of little faith? Be not therefore anxious, saying, 
What shall we eat? or What shall we drink? or Where- 
withal shall we be clothed? For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek; your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. But seck ye first His Kingdom 
and His righteousness and all these things shall be added 
unto you!" 

This time it seemed as if the fiery eloquence of the 
Master had swayed his hearers in the direction in which he 
wished them to go, for a great shout went up from a part of 
the multitude. 

‘Jesus has come to free us from the Romans! We will 
follow thee into the Wilderness! Thou art Moses come 
again to lead us forth out of bondage!” 

For an instant the eyes of Jesus lighted up with 2 great 
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hope—the hope that the people around him would indeed 
follow him into the desert, that their example would be 
followed by countless thousands in Jerusalem, that the 
whole of Israel would suddenly realize that the power of 
the Romans would be broken, without striking a blow, if it 
no longer had anyone to exercise itself on. 

But only for an instant, for the majority of the crowd— 
the strong and able, as well as the poor and hungry— 
continued to call upon Jesus to lead them against the 
Romans. With a strange, penetrating insight, Demetrios 
could almost read the transformation in their minds of 
some of the words they had just heard. Impotent and 
mostly unarmed as they were, he knew that they were 
conjuring up the vision of Pilate lying dead among his 
stricken legionaries. Before their covetous eyes there arose 
not only the vision of a world in which they would have to 
pay no taxes to Cesar, but also the sordid mirage of the 
wealthy deprived of their riches so that they, the poor and 
needy, might grasp them. 

Who could tell even whether, in the minds of the basest 
and most wretched, there was anything else but the fantastic 
dream of looting the houses of the rich and—supreme 
desecration which they would justify to themselves by the 
exactions of the priests—the plundering of the fabulous 
treasures of the temple? But the leader they hoped for 
was not yet forthcoming, for it was clear that, as yet, Jesus 
could not bring himself to believe in violence as a weapon to 
force the coming of the Kingdom of God upon earth. 

And so, in the absence of such a leader, present suffering 
won the victory. For above all the cries and confusion there 
rose the piteous moans, continuous and insistent, of the 
sick and the maimed. If Jesus would not lead them to slay 
the Romans let him heal their diseased bodies and their 
distraught minds! Nothing else mattered! They knew 
that he could if he willed it. 
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The appeals for healing miracles seemed to be concentrated 
among a knot of struggling people from which at last there 
emerged, pushed forward into the front ranks, a wild-looking 
creature. He was half naked, and his matted hair covered 
his eyes. ‘Two weeping women were dragging him forward, 
finding it difficult to contain his wild struggles to escape 
from them, As they neared the place where Jesus stood 
they fell on their knees with uplifted hands, while the 
miserable being rolled and writhed on the ground between 
them, foaming at the mouth and uttering beast-like cries. 

“ Rabbi, heal our brother!” the women beseeched, the 
tears streaming down their faces, “ Rabbi, heal him! 
Before the evil demon took possession of his soul he worked 
for us, but now we are forced to endure shame to earn our 
bread!” 

A great compassion shone in the Master’s eyes. Where 
before they had flashed and his voice thundered, now a look 
of infinite tenderness transfigured him. He stepped down 
from the heap of stones, and quickly a space was cleared 
around him, though with difficulty, for the pressure of the 
crowd, most of whom were unable to see what was happen- 
ing, was almost too much for the Galilean guards. The two 
women drew away from the afflicted man. Demetrios, who 
was standing quite near, noticed that as soon as the hand of 
Jesus touched the writhing creature’s head his convulsive 
movements were stilled as if by magic. 

“Lift him up,” ordered Jesus, and the two women 
hastened to raise the man into a kneeling position. Jesus 
smoothed his forehead gently until he opened his eyes, and 
then looked at him steadily, repeating two or three times the 
words, ‘ Believe in the Holy One, who has power to heal 
thee.” 

A violent shudder agitated the man’s whole body. A deep 
sigh escaped from his lips, and suddenly he looked round 
him with the light of intelligence in his eyes, like someone 
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awaking from a long sleep. He saw the two women bending 
over him, and with a loud cry of recognition he sprang to his 
feet and embraced them wildly. 

“Hannah! Rachel! God hath healed me this day! 
Blessed art Thou, O God of Israel 1” 

Instantly all those around the group shouted the 
traditional response to those words. 

“ Barukh shem kebod malkhutho leolam va'ed! (Blessed 
be the name of the glory of His Kingdom for ever and for 
ever 1)” 

Cries of wonder burst forth on all sides from those who 
had actually seen the miracle, The people at the back, 
hearing the noise and shouts, strove madly to press through 
to the centre, until it looked as if the Galileans, in spite of 
their efforts, would be overwhelmed and powerless to hold 
off from Jesus the mass of afflicted wretches who wanted to 
kiss his hand or merely to touch his garments in the hope of 
seeing the miraculous cure repeated in their favour. They 
were like people dying of thirst in a desert and to whom a 
fountain of clear water has suddenly appeared. And then, 
with the illogicality of the herd, to whom the miraculous 
occurrence it had just witnessed was but another proof that 
there was nothing beyond the powers of Jesus, they 
clamoured wildly once more to be led against the Romans. 

Here and there the concealed daggers of the Zealots began 
to leap forth, to be brandished over the heads of the mob, 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that the Galileans 
succeeded in keeping the fanatical crowd back sufficiently 
long to give Jesus an opportunity of disappearing in the 
direction of Bethany among his disciples and more intimate 
followers. 

The sun had now sunk almost out of sight into the west, 
casting a rich glow on the walls of the city across the Valley 
of Kedron, which already lay within the deep shadows that 
would soon engulf Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. As 
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Jesus set off along the road leading over the crest of the hill, 
surrounded by his disciples and a few Galileans, Peter, 
trudging hastily after them, spoke in a low voice to 
Demetrios, who walked by his side: 

“Jesus has yielded! It is written on his face! He 
realizes that unless we help ourselves, God will not help us. 
This very night, I feel certain, you will hear from his lips 
that he will permit us to do as we wish, and within a few 
days, even before the Passover, you will see him enthroned 
in Jerusalem as King of Israel, before whose power the 
Romans will vanish.” 


4 

In the house at Bethany only the immediate disciples of 
Jesus ate the evening meal, together with Demetrios and 
Lazarus. The Galileans scattered through the village or 
retired to their tents in the neighbouring fields or on the 
mountain-side. 

Jesus spoke but little while they were eating. His mind 
seemed to have withdrawn itself from his surroundings. 
‘Twice, when his brother James spoke to him, he merely 
looked through him as if he did not exist, and did not answer. 
It was only when Peter began to speak a little later that he 
appeared to be listening. 

“You see now, O Jesus, that the people are not willing 
to follow you into the Wilderness. You can see for yourself 
that they think of nothing but the healing of their sicknesses 
or else call upon you to attack the Romans. Now, therefore, 
the time is come for you to put yourself at our head and to 
enter Jerusalem. There will be no need to attack the 
Romans or to shed blood, but we must be armed, as our 
fathers were armed when they went forth out of Egypt. For 
if we are attacked we must be able to defend ourselves. Let 
us arrange matters according to our ideas, and when the 
people see the Son of David enthroned in the temple as 
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king, everyone will flock to your side. The Romans are 
not 80 foolish as to think, with the few hundred men they 
have in Jerusalem, or even if they bring up 2 few more 
cohorts from Casarea, they can prevail against a hundred 
thousand of the children of Israel. But again I say, we 
must be armed, in case they should be mad enough to attack 
us.” 

Peter stood up, his hands stretched out appealingly to 
Jesus. 

“ Let us go into Jerusalem, Rabbi! Let us proclaim you 
King of Israel, Let all men know that you are the Messiah 
promised to us by God Himself and the Romans will be 
unable to resist !”” 

Demetrios looked at the fierce, dark-bearded faces around 
him, tense with excitement, hanging on the words of Peter, 
and a sense of wonderment and unreality filled his mind, 
Could these men be the saintly Apostles of tradition, the 
messengers of the Prince of Peace—these Orientals whose 
eyes, in spite of their efforts to hide it, were aflame with the 
desire for revolt, for strife, for bloodshed, and for material 
gain? His glance wandered towards the Master. In the 
uncertain light of the room his face looked drawn and 
haggard. His brows were contracted until they made but a 
thick black line across his forehead. Jt was the face of a 
man caught in a deadly conflict between his highest ideals 
and the circumstances of the rough, raw life around him. 

Some minutes elapsed before he spoke. It seemed to 
Demetrios that the future of humanity hung in the balance 
during those few pregnant minutes of silence. Would he 
stand by the resolution that had animated him ever since he 
had become convinced of his destiny, to attempt no revolt, 
to shed no blood, to trust in God’s power alone? Or was 
the decision he was now entreated to take the real cause of 
the catastrophe that had given rise to Christianity? If 
Jesus had died in his bed, thought Demetrios, he would 
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perhaps have shared the obscurity of so many would-be 
reformers, 

‘When Jesus spoke at last, even though much of what he said 
was utterly familiar to him, he knew that never until then 
had he realized the full significance of those words. Never 
until then had he understood how to reconcile their violent 
character with the other sayings of Jesus, The men who 
had written down the Gospels, he thought, had done their 
work so that words which should have been together were 
set apart, when their juxtaposition would have given rise 
after the Master’s death to a picture of Him too distant 
from that which they wished to create in men’s minds. 

“Tt is written, ‘For he shall be counted among the 
transgressors and he shall bear the sins of many.’ ” 

Jesus stopped, and buried his face in his hands. The 
disciples looked at each other uneasily. 

“The many who have hardened thcir hearts and have 
refused to repent. The many who refuse to follow after 
me, and who therefore prevent the Kingdom of God from 
coming in peace.” 

And then Jesus stood up. But now, before the very 
eyes of Demetrios, an actual physical change seemed to 
come over him. A marvel was taking place! It was no 
longer a strange, insignificant figure that stood there. His 
personality appeared to transcend the limits of his physical 
body. It seemed to fill the room, to strike a divine awe into 
the hearts of all those around him. It was Jesus, the 
descendant of David the Warrior King, who spoke! Jesus, 
the Messiah of God, conscious of his divine mission ! 

“Think not that I came to send peace on earth: I] 
came not to send peace but a sword! I came to cast fire on 
the earth, and what will I if it be already kindled? I came 
to set a man at variance against his father and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law; for where two of a household would have 
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gone out into the desert after me, three would not. And 
now, if through me you are forced to break the law of God, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ it is because what is written must be 
fulfilled in me, ‘ He shall be counted among the transgressors 
and he shall bear the sins of many.’ ” 

All leaned forward eagerly, excitedly, waiting for what was 
coming, as Jesus stopped for a moment. 

“ Once I sent you out to preach the coming of the Kingdom 
of God, and I told you to take no purse and no wallet and no 
shoes, and yet you lacked nothing. But now, I say to you, 
he that hath a purse, let him take it and likewise a wallet ; 
and he that hath none, let him sell his cloak and buy a 
sword !”" 

‘There was a harsh cry of relief. Grasping instantly the 
full significance of the words of Jesus, they knew that he had 
yielded to their wishes, that he sided at last with those who 
wished to bring about the Kingdom of God by violence if 
necessary. He was willing to face the Romans and the 
priestly hierarchy with the accomplished fact of a King of 
Israel, acclaimed as such by the people of Jerusalem, by the 
hundred thousand Passover pilgrims who thronged the 
Holy City, And he was willing that his followers should be 
armed, ready to face all the dangers of such an enterprise. 

The disciples sprang to their feet, and every one of them, 
plunging his hands into the bosom of his tunic, drew forth 
two gleaming daggers, the daggers of the Zealots, the daggers 
of the sicarii, which they brandished in a fury of fanaticism 
and enthusiasm, 

“Lord, behold ! here are two swords!” they cried as one 
man. 

A spasm of pain contorted the features of Jesus. He hid 

his eyes with his hand as if he wished to shield them from 

the sight of the deadly weapons. And then his hand fell by 

his side, he bowed his head, and Demetrios heard him 

tourmur, “ That is enough!” A shudder agitated his frail 
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body. He seemed to cower for an instant before the fiery 
passions which his words had roused, but immediately he 
spoke again in a loud voice: 

“Promise me you will shed no blood except in defence of 
your lives! Promise me that you will not fight against the 
Romans unless you are attacked |” 

For an imperceptible moment there was a silence, and 
then Peter spoke for them all : 

“We promise not to shed blood, Rabbi, unless we are 
attacked.” 

Jesus fell on his knees and prayed aloud. 

“ Abinu shebashamaim | Our Father who art in Heaven, 
do Thy will in Heaven and give quietness of spirit to them 
that love Thee on the earth and do that which is good in 
Thine eyes. If Thou willest that I go into Thy Holy City 
to bring Thy Kingdom on earth, do Thou guide my steps ; 
but if it is not Thy will to bring the Kingdom now, then let 
my life be given for many and let Thy Kingdom come when 
it seemeth good to Thee. Thy will be done, O Father!” 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SEVENTH DAY OF NISAN 


I 


Demerrios, waking just before the dawn, lay for a time 
watching Peter and Lazarus sleeping near him in the upper 
room that had been assigned to them in the house at Bethany. 
Strange thoughts passed through his mind. He alone 
among these men—nay, he alone among the countless 
thousands who thronged Jerusalem—knew for certain the 
terrible yet sublime fate that awaited Jesus: to die the awful 
and torturing death reserved by the Romans for the lowest 
criminals and yet to live for ever after as a God, reigning 
supreme over the minds and souls of countless millions ! 
A God! He knew that if his consciousness ever again 
expressed itself through the personality of Father Priestley, 
his old doubts and fears would have utterly disappeared. 
They were doubts and fears concerning the existence of 
something that had never existed—a magical God, a myth, 
an unreality on a par with all the gods that man had been 
creating in his own image ever since the dawn of time. 
For Jesus—the Jesus he had seen and whose fiery, im- 
passioned words he had just heard—was no legendary, 
supernatural Christ. For nearly twenty centuries men were 
to see him through the mystic veil of faith. For nigh on two 
thousand years theology and dogma had been asserting that 
he had been entirely God and entirely man as well. But 
faith in Christ would gradually render indistinct the details 
of the earthly life of Jesus, the better to build up a mythical 
personality. Jesus was to be sacrificed to Christ. And soon 
the figure Christianity worshipped would no longer be Jesus, 
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the son of Joseph the carpenter and of Mary, his wife, but 
the Christ, a product of the religious imagination upon which. 
countless millions of human beings were to bestow life out of 
their noblest and best thoughts. 

He whom he had himself worshipped was a figure 
endowed with the attributes of ages of adoration, endowed 
with Godhood by all the subtle philosophy of the Greeks. 
But the real Jesus he had seen that day was no Word made 
Flesh. He was no Alexandrian theologian striving to impose 
his dogmatic definitions on a Church Council. 

He was but a Galilean craftsman, and yet in him there shone 
the majesty conferred by a thousand years of descent from a 
race of kings. A Son of Man, indeed, penetrated by the 
knowledge of the nearness of God, filled with pity and love 
for all the poor and the outcast, the despised and the down- 
trodden. One who saw through all the empty forms invented 
by man to make up for the lack of the religion of the individual 
soul. One who had indeed touched the very heart of the 
matter when he had quoted the immortal words of the 
prophet: ‘‘ I want mercy and not sacrifice, saith the Lord |” 

In him the mental misery born of a stunted body, instead 
of filling his soul with bitterness and gall, had been subli- 
mated into an all-embracing and divine love for mankind. 
He was one who would surely be crucified again if he 
appeared in Father Priestley’s world, for his revolutionary 
ideas would shock all the worshippers of Mammon, the real 
God of that world. And yet soon, within a few days, he 
was to die like a criminal unless someone or something 
saved him, Demetrios caught himself up at the whimsical 
idea, painfully realizing that the accomplished could never 
become the unaccomplished. 

Jesus slept late that morning. The exaltation of the night 
before had exhausted his physical strength, and it was 
decided to let him rest. Later in the day the most ardent 
among the disciples, Peter and his brother Andrew, John 
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and James, the sons of Zebedec, and Jesus’ own brother, 
Simon the Zealot, were to go to Jerusalem. There they 
were to arrange the details of the coup they meant to bring 
off so that the Master might be proclaimed King of Israel 
by the populace and the standard of revolt raised against 
the Roman masters. Peter, having by now become fully 
convinced that Demetrios could be trusted to the utmost, 
told him that he might accompany them. 


2 
They set out from Bethany in the late afternoon, and when 
they reached the ascent that led to the summit of the Mount 
of Olives, even though he knew the utter uselessness of such 
an attempt, Demetrios felt an irresistible desire to try to 
dissuade his companions from their rash decision, 

“Why do you encourage Jesus to rebel against the 
Romans ?” he asked Simon the Zealot. “‘ He goes to certain 
death. You do not know the Romans as I know them.” 

His companions looked threateningly at him, and Simon 
spoke roughly to them. 

“Do not listen to the Alexandrian, for I know that if my 
brother wills it the Romans will vanish like chaff before the 
wind.” 

He turned to Demetrios. 

“You are nothing but a Greek of little faith, in spite of 
your Jewish blood, and even if the future hold death for Jesus, 
it shall hold death for me too!” 

Murmurs of approval greeted these words, and Peter, in 
his turn, his eyes shining with a mystic rapture, reproved 
Demetrios. 

“You are one of the accursed rich! Jesus has said that 
it will be as difficult for one of your kind to get into Heaven 
as for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. You are 
one of those who have chosen to serve Mammon instead of 
God. We live only for the God of Israel and for His king- 
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dom. For Jesus the throne of David, and for us, who have 
left alt to follow him, the twelve thrones of judgment over 
the twelve tribes of Israel which he has promised us.” 

“ But if the Romans are too strong for you?” insisted 
Demetrios, “‘ if there is fighting and Jesus is captured or 
killed, what then?” 

““What then?” repeated Peter, his eyes ablaze with 
fanaticism. “‘ Has he not told us that death might await him 
at the hands of the priests, but that if it did, he would rise 
again from the dead? And until he did he gave me—me 
who first recognized in him the Messiah promised us by 
the Holy One—the right to reign over Israel until his 
return,”” 

In the face of such faith Demetrios could only be silent, 
remembering bitterly how events would give the lie to their 
professions of fidelity and steadfastness, A little later, when 
they passed into the city, he felt nothing but a great desire to 
know what part, if any, he himself would play in the 
tragedy which nothing could avert. 

By the time they got into the crowded Janes it was already 
the luminous, golden hour that precedes the evening, and it 
was thought better to separate, so as not to attract too much 
attention. Later they would all meet at a certain house on 
the Hill of Ophel in the priests’ quarter. As it would be at 
least an hour or two before the meeting could begin, at 
Peter’s suggestion he and Demetrios went into a tavern in 
the woolcombers’ bazaar, where they had a modest meal 
and refreshed themselves with one or two glasses of Babylo- 
nian beer, 

‘The meeting was to take place in the house of Phalti-bar- 
Seruya, a Jewish priest from Babylon, one of the seven 
Amarkolim, as they were called, who had the custody of the 
keys to all the temple gates. Phalti, Peter said, hated not 
only the High Priest Caiaphas but also his father-in-law 
Hanan because of their harsh and tyrannical rule over the 
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Sanhedrin and the whole of the temple hierarchy. Through 
their wealth, as everyone suspected, they were able to bribe 
Pilate to keep the High Priesthood in their family. And, 
in addition, practically all the highest-paid offices in the 
‘Temple, whether connected with religious duties or with 
purely administrative matters, were held by near relatives 
or friends of two or three High Priestly families. 

One of the conditions, therefore, that Phalti had insisted 
upon before consenting to take an active part in the plot to 
proclaim Jesus King of Israel was that once this should 
succeed the High Priesthood itself should be thrown open 
to all priests alike and that the High Priest should be chosen 
or elected by the people. This was no new proposal, Peter 
said, as the populace had attempted to enforce it by an 
insurrection at the time of the death of King Herod. 

At the meeting there would also be present the son of the 
celebrated rebel, Judah of Galilee, whom the Romans had 
never been able to capture. He was the leader or Abba of 
the Jerusalem Barionim. These were men who refused to 
pay taxes to the Romans and who had gone to live in the 
desert that lay so close to the Holy City. It was well known 
that they exacted a tribute from all caravans and travellers, 
and, though the Romans looked upon them as bandits, the 
populace considered them as especially holy and did their 
best to protect them whenever they flocked into Jerusalem 
at the time of the great festivals such as the Passover. The 
Roman governors often threatened to take action against 
them, but so long as they kept their exactions within modest 
limits and did not interfere with the Imperial couriers or 
travelling Roman officials and citizens, their existence was 
tolerated, 


3 
Night had fallen when they arrived at Phalti-bar-Seruya’s 
house. They were taken to a large upper room, where they 
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were greeted by their host, a tall man with an imposing 
presence, and, though they were among the first arrivals, 
they found the Abba Barionim and half a dozen of his men 
already there. The Abba was a black-bearded giant looking 
like some savage hill-robber, clad in a long, dark tunic, his 
face half-hidden by the folds of his head-cloth. ‘There, too, 
to his great relief, Demetrios found Jonathan, who came 
forward and grected him warmly. He seemed to know 
already everything that had taken place at Jesus’ appearances 
before the High Priests and before Pilate, and said he was 
glad to hear that the Master had finally agreed to the sug- 
gestions of himself and Peter. Phalti-bar-Seruya immedi- 
ately started discussing the details of the plot, and after 
a good deal of talk a plan was finally agreed upon. 

On the next Sabbath, which was the ninth day of Nisan, at 
the hour of the morning sacrifice, five or six hundred 
Galileans, all secretly armed, would assemble in the temple, 
ostensibly as pilgrims wishing to witness the elaborate 
ceremonial. As a rule, on the Sabbath preceding each of 
the great festivals of the year the High Priest in office, or some 
former High Priest whom it was desired to honour specially, 
officiated in person, and this was an additional reason why 
that day was chosen. Although he did not put it crudely, 
Phalti-bar-Seruya let it be understood that, as such a per- 
sonage would certainly be present, he was to be seized and 
held captive in the temple or elsewhere as a valuable hostage. 

Ata signal from Jonathan, who was to be in command of 
the Galileans, the latter were to draw their daggers and seize 
all the important gates of the temple, with the connivance 
of some of the Amarkolim, or custodians of the keys, who 
would be on duty. Any of the priests who should dare to 
resist and who, of course, could not be otherwise than 
unarmed, would also be held prisoners in the precincts of 
the temple. Moreover, the majority of the hundreds of 
temple workmen who were continually employed on the 
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upkeep of the huge mass of buildings, and all of whom 
belonged to a Chaburah or Brotherhood, were rebelliously 
inclined because they considered their rate of pay insufficient. 
On the Sabbath, of course, none of them would be at work, 
but their foremen had been approached, and they had agreed 
that, at the appointed time, they would gather outside the 
principal gates leading from the temple enclosure into the 
city and would obstruct, if necessary, any attempt at inter- 
fering with the operations of the Galileans inside the temple. 

As for the younger priests and many of the sons of priests 
who were employed as choristers, page-boys, and in many 
other minor capacities, and who were known as ‘‘ buds on 
Aaron’s staff,” they were all Roman-haters to 2 man, and 
ready to give their support to any movement that would 
place a descendant of David on the throne of Israel. Pas- 
sive help was also expected from the Jewish temple guard 
that garrisoned the Antonia—a huge fortress dominating the 
north-western corner of the temple area. The temple 
police, headed by their captain or Segan, were not expected 
to offer any serious resistance, as they were armed only with 
clubs. They were composed partly of men of priestly 
descent who, because of some blemish, were not allowed to 
serve as priests, and partly of Levites. As for the Segan 
himself, he was to be arrested and imprisoned. The guard 
of the Antonia, as has been said, was composed entirely of 
ordinary Jews who were not priests, though it was commanded 
by a Roman officer. Several of the subordinate officers of 
these guards had been sounded, and had agreed that their 
men would remain neutral and, if possible, would even seize 
and hold the Roman commander. 

Once the temple had been seized, the Galileans would 
hold all its gates, including the Golden Gate, the only one 
which allowed direct communication between the eastern 
cloisters of the temple, known as Solomon’s Porch, and the 
outside of the city. In addition, it was decided that the 
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Abba Barionim and his men, on the night between Friday 
and Saturday, would attack and seize the Water Gate, 
commanding the approaches to the Tower of Siloam. This 
gate was held by a detachment of twenty men, native 
Syrians, like the majority of the Roman forces in Judea, but 
commanded by a Roman centurion. The Tower of Siloam 
itself was a massive edifice controlling a great part of the 
internal water supply of Jerusalem in times of siege, and 
Jonathan put forward a plan for its capture which was 
approved. 

“* You know that inside this tower there is a well, at the 
end of an underground passage, which communicates with 
the Spring of Gihon outside the walls. Many poor people 
who are unable to buy the water sold throughout the city 
by Nicodemus’s water-carriers are allowed to come here to 
draw their water free. Very soon after the seizure of the 
temple is completed some fifty or sixty Galileans wil! be 
posted in the vicinity of the tower. Many of them, 
catrying empty water-jars, will be allowed into the building 
without difficulty. Once inside, they will throw down their 
jars and overpower the garrison with the help of their 
comrades who, at the same moment, will rush the outer gate. 
As usual, the garrison is composed of Syrian auxiliaries 
commanded by a Roman centurion. If he tries to resist, 
well, they will know how to deal with him. . . .” 

Jonathan smiled significantly, and Demetrios shuddered, 
as he remembered the words of Jesus, and Peter’s promise 
not to shed blood unless they were actually attacked by the 
Romans. He ventured to remind Jonathan of this promise, 
and this time, owing to a sudden lull in the discussion, the 
Abba Barionim heard his words, and his reaction was instant 
and violent. 

“Tf there is to be bloodshed, there will be bloodshed!” 
he said, standing up and looking round at his men, who 
approved loudly. His voice was rough and hoarse, and his 
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great stature and the width of his powerful shoulders 
dwarfed all those near him. 

“We believe in Jesus, for we have seen what he can 
accomplish, but the time to act has come. To fast and 
pray for the coming of the Messiah who shall deliver 
us from Rome, as the Pharisees do, is of no avail, To 
deny ourselves the love of women and to starve our 
flesh, as the Essenes counsel, is folly. As for the High 
Priests and ail their sons and brothers and cousins, they 
care nothing. So long as they are allowed to keep their fat 
revenues, and so long as the Romans keep their hands off 
the temple treasure, they will invite them to their houses 
and treat them as equals. But we will acknowledge no 
master but God and, under Him, the Son of David whom He 
has chosen. If the Holy One has permitted the Romans 
to prey upon us it is because we have stood idly by wringing 
our hands and crying, ‘ How long, O Lord? How long?’ 
The Maccabees did not wring their hands. They used 
them like men to wield their swords, and the Syrians were 
forced to bow down before them, and then the Romans 
sought their friendship and treated them as equals, and not 
as slaves |” 

The Abba had gradually been working himself up into a 
fury of fanaticism, his voice rising, his hands gesturing 
violently, and his savage followers emphasized their approval 
by vehement cries. They raised their hands to Heaven, 
their bodies shook like reeds agitated by the wind. Their 
exclamations sounded like the harsh cry of the jackals in the 
silence of the desert night. 

“God!” 

“ God is One!” 

** No Master but God!” 

“ God alone!” 

Demetrios could not help feeling a thrill of fear as they 
gathered round him, fingering their daggers. The smell of 
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their hot, unwashed bodies sickened him. He tried to say 
a few words, but the Abba interrupted him fiercely and, 
silencing his men, pointed contemptuously at him, and his 
words showed that some version of his story had penetrated 
even the circles of the wild Barionim. 

“Look at him, brothers! Feast your eyes upon the 
fop whose hair is curled like a woman’s and who reeks of 
myrrh and nard as if he worked in the perfumers’ bazaar |! 
Go back to your Greek and Roman friends, O man of 
Alexandria who fears bloodshed! If you cannot help us, 
at least stop trying to hinder us, and do not tell us how to 
deal with the foul and bloody Roman vultures. You 
Alexandrian Jews are worse than the accursed Goyim, for 
they know not the God of Israel, but you do, and yet you 
behave as if He were not your Master and the Master of us 
allt So long as you have money and Greek whores to defile 
yourselves with, you are satisfied. What is it to you if the 
Romans look upon us Jews as nothing but a pack of dirty, 
ignorant orientals, only good enough to pay taxes to Caesar, 
since we refuse to worship their stone idols or to sell our 
strong-limbed children to be trained as gladiators and, above 
all, since we refuse to worship Casar. For to worship any 
man is blasphemy and a sin against God Himself!” 

His words were greeted by howls of approval, and Deme- 
trios was silent. He began to foresee what was going to 
happen. Neither Jesus nor his followers would be able to 
curb and restrain the passions they had roused. He realized 
to the full the meaning of the words of the Gospel of Mark, 
“men who in the insurrection had committed murder.” 
There, in the flesh, he felt certain, stood many of those men. 

By twos and threes, as they had come, the conspirators 
silently left the house of Phalti-bar-Seruya in the dead of 
the night. The Abba Barionim and his men were the last 
to leave, and the Abba was unable to resist a last jibe at 
Demetrios. 
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“ Have no fears, little Greek! for you have lived too long 
among the fleshpots of Egypt to be a true Jew! We have 
faced a Roman legion before now—aye, and beaten it too— 
so that the few hundred Syrian soldiers in Jerusalem mean 
less than nothing to us. As for the Romans in Caesarea, 
by the time they are roused the whole Land of Israel will be 
aflame and ready to gather round the Son of David. See 
here!” he said, drawing a huge dagger from his bosom, 
“when it is all over my Barionim have orders to bring 
Pilate himself before me, and we shall see whether, as they 
say, the Romans have no fear of death. We shall hew him 
in pieces before the Lord, as was done to Agag the Amale- 
kite!” 

Jonathan and Demetrios, as well as the other disciples, 
spent the rest of the night stretched out on the divans in the 
upper room of Phalti-bar-Seruya’s house, for it was too late 
to return safely to Bethany. 


CHAPTER VIT 
THE EIGHTH DAY OF NISAN 


I 


Next MorNING at dawn Peter and Andrew, as well as the 
two sons of Zebedee and Simon, the brother of Jesus, 
returned to Bethany to inform the Master of the decisions 
that had been taken and to tell him that he would be free 
to rest until two days later, the morning after the Sabbath. 
By that time the plot might be expected to have succeeded. 
The temple would have been seized and occupied, and 
perhaps an important part of the population would join the 
rebels. Jesus was then to come into Jerusalem to be 
acclaimed King of Israel, entering by the Water Gate which 
lay north of the south-eastern angle of the city walls. This 
gate was to be seized, as has been said, by the Barionim on 
the night from Friday to Saturday—that is, that very night. 
They counted very strongly on the effect of surprise, since 
it was entirely unusual for the Jews to fight, except to defend 
themselves, on the Sabbath which, of course, began at sun- 
set on Friday night. Jonathan himself would not return to 
Bethany, but would remain in hiding in Jerusalem and would 
take command of the armed Galileans at the temple at dawn 
on the Sabbath. 

Although Demetrios had at first intended to return to 
Joseph’s house he realized that he would do no good there 
and might even find it awkward, if he were pressed, to give 
an account of what had happened since they had last met. 
For he had again promised Jonathan that he would reveal 
nothing whatever regarding the intentions of the rebels until 
their main objective had been achieved. For Jonathan feared. 
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that his father, if he knew anything definite about this objective, 
would not hesitate to warn the Procurator and perhaps pre- 
cipitate action that might bring about the failure of the 
attempted revolt. Demetrios therefore returned to Bethany 
with the others, 

There was general unrest among the disciples in Lazarus's 
house, where they all congregated in the early morning to 
discuss the result of the previous night’s meeting, Jesus 
himself was not present. He and his brother James had gone 
to En-shemesh, a neighbouring village on the edge of the 
desert, to visit a near relative of Lazarus, a woman who was 
sick, Jesus having undertaken to use his healing powers on 
her behalf. 

All agreed that when he returned that evening he should 
be given merely a summary account of the course events 
were likely to take. Above all, he was to be told that there 
would be no violence, as so many priests and officials were 
in favour of the movement, so that, in reality, there was 
very little or no danger of the attempt involving any serious 
fighting. 

With very few exceptions Demetrios still thought the 
disciples a somewhat colourless group of men. Most of 
them, judging by their conversation among themselves, were 
chiefly anxious about what positions they would occupy when 
Jesus should be king, though they boasted at times of their 
spiritual gifts and their power to repeat on a smaller scale 
some of the healing miracles that were ascribed to Jesus. 
But that very evening Demetrios was to discover that this 
preoccupation was not confined to the less distinguished of 
the disciples. 

The personality of Judas, although he found it somewhat 
forbidding, somehow interested him, because the man seemed. 
filled with restlessness and a prey to some inward, consuming 
fire. It was Peter who gave him the key to the enigma of 
his character. 
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He had only become a disciple some months earlier, 
during a previous visit of Jesus to Jerusalem, when he had 
come to rescue Lazarus from the consequences of his evil 
life. Apparently struck by the change in the latter, whom 
he knew, and by the constantly repeated assertions of those 
around Jesus concerning the coming Kingdom, in which 
Jesus was to be king, he had joined the little group of 
disciples. But on doing so he had had to separate himself 
from a woman of evil life, one of the many hetaire who had 
come to infest Jerusalem ever since Herod, with his Roman- 
izing ideas and generally heathen associations, had tried to 
make of it an international centre. His association with this 
woman dated from the time of the death of his wife, and her 
constant demands for money had led him at first to join a 
band of marauders who were known as sicarit to the Roman 
authorities, and against whom special laws had been enacted. 
They were called thus because of their use of a peculiar kind 
of dagger called sica in Latin, which the Zealots also used. 
Jonathan, who spoke fairly good Latin, called him Judas the 
Sicarius, but those around Jesus, totally ignorant of that 
language, had deformed the name into Judas Shkariot. Ii 
was only with some difficulty that Lazarus, who had always 
befriended him, induced him to give up not only his lawless 
life but the woman herself. Evidently, however, he was still 
consumed by his passion for her, and, for that reason, he was 
somewhat distrusted by the others, The Master, however, 
did not entirely share their distrust. Whenever Peter or one 
of his own brothers told him that it was perhaps unwise to 
allow Judas to hold the small funds of the little group, that 
perhaps his conversion to the theories of Jesus concerning 
money was not entirely sincere, the Master, after some 
slight hesitation, would merely reply with a phrase he was 
particularly fond of using: ‘ With God all things are 
possible!” 
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Jesus did not return from En-shemesh until just after 
darkness had begun to fall. Although there was no miracu- 
lous cure to report, the sick woman, who was apparently 
suffering from some kind of ague, had been greatly soothed 
by his presence and his words of encouragement and comfort. 

The evening meal was eaten in a large room opening 
out on the central court of the house, which itself lay beyond 
the room where Demetrios had first been introduced. Men 
and women sat on stools round a few low tables, and besides 
Martha and Mary, the two sisters of Lazarus and their 
husbands, he noticed that four other women were present. 
He was told that one of them was Joanna, the wife of Khuza, 
the Chamberlain of Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee. A 
few months earlier, moved to the depths of her soul by the 
passionate preaching of Jesus concerning the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, she had suddenly abandoned her home. 
and her family, and since that time had made one of the 
little band that were always around the Master. 

The second woman was remarkably beautiful and was 
called Mary of Magdala. A third one, who at once riveted 
his attention, was Mary, the mother of Jesus. Her age 
seemed to be about fifty, and there was a sad, wondering 
expression on her face in which there burned two great 
luminous eyes, holding some of the fire he had seen in those 
of Jesus. She sat between two of her sons, Simon the 
Zealot and James, but her glances seldom left the face of 
Jesus, though he seemed to be unaware of her presence. 
The fourth woman was called Salome. She was the mother 
of John and James, the sons of Zebedee, who had not himself 
come to Jerusalem on this occasion. 

The Master sat silent, scarcely touching the food or 
drink that were placed before him, an infinite sadness on 
his face. The talk ran at first on the coming attempt. 
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‘Rabbi, your mind can rest at ease, for there should ke 
No great resistance,” Peter said. ‘‘ Most of the priests and 
many of the officials are in our favour, and soon you shall 
sit enthroned in the Temple as King of Israel.” 

All the disciples expressed their joy at this. No thought 
of the thousand obstacles that might yet prevent the triumph 
of Jesus appeared to trouble their primitive minds, and their 
chief preoccupation was soon made clear by one of the sons 
of Zebedee. 

“* Master,” asked James, the elder of the two, “ we have 
left all for you and now we would that you should do for 
us whatever we shall desire.” 

“What would you that I should do?” Jesus seemed to 
be speaking as if he were in a trance. 

“Grant unto us that we may sit, my brother John and I, 
one on your right hand and one on your left hand in your 
kingdom.” 

An expression of intense agony passed over the features 
of Jesus. Demetrios, who sat opposite him, saw his eyes 
mist over with tears. Gradually he seemed to become fully 
conscious of what was going on around him. 

“You know not what you ask. Are you able to drink the 
cup that I am about to drink?” 

‘* We are able, Master,” John replied. 

** My cup indeed you shall drink, but it is not mine to grant 
that you shall sit on my right hand and on my left hand.” 

It became immediately clear that all the other disciples 
resented this attempt on the part of two of them to obtain 
some special favour for themselves, and for a while they all 
spoke excitedly, expressing their displeasure. But Peter, 
evidently fearing the effect of any discord at the present 
critical stage, drew their attention to other things, and again 
emphasized his certainty that Jesus would triumph. 

“‘ Master, have no fears! Everything shall be in your 
hand to bestow or to withhold. Every man in Jerusalem 
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will rally to your side, and on the first day of Passover you 
shall be anointed king over all Israel!” 

Suddenly the woman Mary of Magdala, who was sitting 
near the Master, arose and, coming over to him, knelt before 
him and kissed the hem of his garment. ‘Taking a small 
flask from the bosom of her tunic she stood up and poured 
the contents over the hair of Jesus, filling the room with an 
overpowering perfume. 

Most of those present recognized instantly that she was 
symbolically anointing Jesus as king by her gesture, and 
again many of the disciples murmured, while this time it was 
Judas Shkariot who expressed their absolutely material point 
of view. He said bluntly that this was a waste of a very 
precious oil which might have been sold for a large sum and 
the proceeds given to the poor, thus increasing the popularity 
of the Master and his hold on the people. Jesus smiled 
bitterly, 

“Do not blame her,” he said, ‘‘ for the poor you have 
always with you but me you have not always. It is 
net as king that she has anointed me; rather has she 
anointed my body aforehand for the burying, for, as I have 
often told you, death is near unto me and it may be that my 
life is to be given for many.” 

Demetrios realized that, although the disciples, as Lazarus 
had told him, had heard this mournful prediction before, they 
gave no real credence to it. The mirage of the coming King- 
dom and the material splendours they hoped would ensue 
therefrom were too strong for their simple minds. How 
often had Jesus told them that they did not understand him ! 
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CHAPTER VIET 
THE NINTH DAY OF NISAN 


For tHe second time since the beginning of his strange 
experience Demetrios was unable to sleep that night. He 
had been given a small room to himself, and for what seemed 
hours to him he lay sleepless, watching the shadows barely 
dispelled by the light of a tiny wick dipped in oil burning in 
a comer of the room. Suddenly two men came in at the 
doorway and, though he could not discern their features, he 
immediately recognized the voice of John, the son of 
Zebedee. 

“ God Himself is on our side!’ he said. “* The first blow 
has been struck in the struggle which is to liberate Israel 
from the Roman tyrants.” He turned to the man standing 
at his side. ‘‘ Tell our friend what happened but an hour 
ago.” 

“We hold the Water Gate, God be praised!” he broke 
out in the soft, lisping accents of the Galileans. “In the 
middle of the second evening watch the Abba, with a couple 
of hundred of his Barionim, and helped by some of our 
Galileans, took the guard by surprise. They crept up to the 
two sentinels and stabbed them. It was easy then to capture 
the Roman centurion, who was still half-asleep. The Abba 
himself slit his throat.” The Galilean laughed as he con- 
jured up the picture. ‘‘ As for the rest of the soldiers they 
ran away like the cowardly Syrian dogs they are. You may 
be sure they will keep in hiding and well out of the clutches 
of the Procurator.” 

Demetrios was deeply shocked at the man’s tale, for he 
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realized that a chain of bloody deeds, such as Jesus had feared, 
had been started. Once more the words of the Gospel 
of Mark flashed through his mind: ‘ Men who in the 
insurrection had committed murder.” 

“ So this is the way in which you carry out Peter’s promise 
to the Master,” he protested to John, “to shed no blood 
unless in defence of your lives?” 

John shrugged his shoulders. 

“What would you, friend Demetrios? Jesus is too far 
removed from us to think of the practical steps that must be 
taken if he is to be proclaimed King of Israel. We would 
not shed blood if we could help it but...” and again he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

When John and Demetrios appeared on the threshold, the 
Galilean holding a smoky torch above their heads, the 
moon, which had just entered its second quarter, floated 
in a cloudless, starry sky. Several hundred men, silent, 
motionless, expectant, stood in front of the house. Like a 
great watchdog waiting for a signal from its master, they 
wakened to sudden life at the sight of the three men. A 
faint murmur ran through their ranks and, almost im- 
mediately, they began to stir and to stream away, the sound. 
of their footfalls like the soughing of the wind among the 
trees. Demetrios thought it must be somewhere around five 
o'clock in the morning when they reached the Water Gate, 
strongly held by the Barionim. In front of it the bodies of 
the two sentinels still lay where they had fallen, and a little 
farther, in the gateway itself, lay the body of the centurion 
with a great gash in his throat. A few minutes later they 
stood at the mouth of the tunnel, at one end of which the 
teat staircase led up into the Court of the Gentiles, and 
already numerous worshippers were streaming up the marble 
steps. 

Within this court, which was bounded on two sides by 
enormous colonnaded porches, stood the whole of the 
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temple buildings. Here and there torches burning in tall 
cressets cast a fitful light on the scene, which reminded 
Demetrios of a country fair, dotted with wooden booths 
and open-air stands, lighted by small hanging oil lamps. 
Round these booths and stands many people clustered. 

“ Buying doves and tokens for the wine offerings,” ex- 
plained John. 

Crowds were moving slowly forward towards a great open 
gateway which faced them. John told him that it was 
the entrance to the Sanctuary, inside which no heathen 
was allowed to enter. It was opened a good while before 
dawn, even as early as midnight at the Passover season, 
because of the thousands of pilgrims and worshippers wha 
wished to be present at the morning sacrifice and to offer 
private sacrifices as well. Beyond this gate lay the first of 
the inner courts, the Women’s Court, so called because 
women could go no further, but had to ascend into two 
galleries provided with seats, from which they could look 
down through a bronze grille on the altar and the temple, 
and watch the ministering priests. 

From this court another gate, at the top of a semi-circular 
flight of steps, opened into the Court of Israel, accessible to 
men only. This second gate, a magnificent and elaborate 
one with a grille of Corinthian brass, was opened a short time 
before the sacrifice, and it was through its portals that 
the mass of the Galileans who had come with them from 
Bethany, with their concealed arms, were to enter. In the 
meantime, as soon as they entered the Great Court they 
scattered and mingled with the crowds, so as to avoid attract- 
ing attention. 

It had been arranged, however, that one of the six other 
gates, known as the Gate of the First-Born, and which gave 
lateral access to the Court of Israel, would be opened by one 
of the assistants of Phalti-bar-Seruya, who had charge of the 
keys and who was in the secret of the plot, so that Demetrios 
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and his companions would enter before the crowd, among 
whom, as has been said, would be several hundred armed 
Galileans. 

Avoiding the great gateway they went along a wide 
terrace that surrounded the temple buildings, just inside a 
low stone barrier, passed to the left, turned a corner, and 
paused before great double doors covered with gold plates 
and surmounted by a huge pylon. Outside it, Jonathan and 
a few Galilean guards were already awaiting their coming. 
They knocked three times on the doors, and a postern was 
opened, They all passed through and found themselves in 
a courtyard surrounded by low buildings. A narrow passage 
led from this into a cloister running round three sides of the 
Court of Israel. In the centre of the latter, clearly visible 
by the light of the torches everywhere affixed to the walls 
and pillars of the cloisters, stood the Altar of Sacrifice, on a 
stone platform, accessible by inclined planes, and behind it 
rose the towering mass of the temple itself. Dozens of 
white-robed priests were busying themselves around the 
altar, on which burnt two fires. Jonathan slipped a dagger 
into the hand of Demetrios. ; 

“Take this, in case you should need it; but if any serious 
fighting develops you had better keep out of it and go back 
to my father’s house, where you can await events.” 

Jonathan left them, while John and a couple of Galileans 
remained with him. They walked slowly along the cloisters 
till they came to the middle, facing the altar. Looking 
behind him, Demetrios could see a dense throng massed on 
the other side of the bronze grille of the gate that led into 
the Women’s Court, waiting for it to open. On his left, in 
the distance, he saw a procession of chanting priests advanc- 
ing slowly towards him. To the right, near the altar, two 
lambs, bleating mournfully, were led forward by a priest, 
while two others gave the little animals drink out of golden 
bowls. Suddenly there was a great noise. The gates had 
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been opened and hundreds of talking and chattering men 
came rushing through, filling the cloisters from end to end, 
so that Demetrios was pushed forward against the low stone 
balustrade that separated them from the central space. 

The altar fires were growing paler and, in the rapidly 
increasing light of dawn, he was able to see clearly everything 
that was taking place. The procession of priests had now 
reached the great stone platform. In front of them there 
walked a stately old man, radiating majesty and dignity. He 
was robed in white, with a breastplate of gold set with 
sparkling stones, and a high mitre on his head. A little 
behind him walked another priest, also clad in magnificent 
robes, but wearing the ordinary square cap of the priests and, 
incongruously enough, a large dagger stuck in his blue 
girdle. Demetrios recognized him at once as the Segan, 
the captain of the temple police, whom he had last seen 
when Jesus had been brought before Pilate. The leading 
figure, however, was neither of the High Priests whom he 
had seen, Hanan and Cajaphas. John, standing by his side, 
laughed knowingly. 

“The old fox and his son-in-law must have been sus- 
picious,” he said. ‘‘ They have sent a scapegoat. Pity there 
is no one to take him to the edge of the desert, as is done 
with the real scapegoat on the Day of Atonement, and to push 
him over a cliff! I shall leave you now,” he went on, “ for 
the moment is approaching when we must all act. I leave 
you in the hands of our two friends, and when it is all over 
you had better follow Jonathan’s advice and return to his 
father’s house.” 

“Who is this High Priest?’ asked Demetrios. 

“ Simon-bar-Kamith, who was High Priest some years ago. 
But he’ll do just as well for a hostage.” John slipped away 
from his side and disappeared among the crowds in the 
cloister. 

The chanting of the priests had ceased. Simon-bar- 
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Kamith faced the altar and prayed aloud in a deep, firm 
voice. As he grasped the meaning of the sonorous Hebrew 
words, Demetrios could not help feeling a sense of profound 
religious emotion. 

“With everlasting love hast Thou loved us, O Lord our 
God! With great and exceeding compassion hast Thou 
taken pity on us. Our Father! Our King! for the sake of 
our fathers who trusted in Thee and whom Thou taughtest 
the statutes of life, be gracious unto us, and be ‘Thou also 
our Teacher! Enlighten our eyes in Thy Jaw and make our 
hearts cleave to Thy commandments ; render our hearts one 
that we may love and fear Thy name and not be ashamed. 
For in Thy holy name we trust; we rejoice and we exult 
in Thy salvation. For Thou art the God who works salva- 
tion and ‘Thou hast chosen us from all peoples and tongues, 
and brought us nigh unto Thy great name in truth, that we 
give praise unto Thee and proclaim Thy unity in love. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord God, who hast chosen Thy people 
Israel in love!” 

The celebrant then stepped back three paces and chanted 
slowly and distinctly the great cry of the Unity of the 
Supreme Being, a cry destined, as Demetrios knew, to go 
echoing through twenty centuries in the face of a murderous 
persecution unequalled in the history of humanity. 

“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One!” 

Like the sound of a stormy sea came the ritual response 
shouted by hundreds of voices. 

“Blessed be the name of the Glory of His Kingdom for 
ever and for ever!” 

Twice more the confession of faith and the response were 
repeated, and then the rustling and the whispering of the 
huge throng around Demetrios, of the hundreds outside, and 
of the women in the galleries above them, died down as 
completely as if life itself were suspended. For a few 
minutes there reigned silence, complete and absolute. 
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Suddenly it was broken by the most piercingly High and 
eerie tones he had ever heard from a human throat. 

“ Barkai ad Khebron! (The dawn has reached Hebron !)"” 

This cry too, which seemed to come from the very sky, was 
repeated twice, One of the Galileans told him that it was 
the voice of a priest, on the summit of the highest temple 
tower, announcing the rising of the sun over Hebron to the 
south. The culminating moment of the ceremony had come, 
The Galileans nudged his elbow and pointed towards the 
right. A strong feeling of disgust assailed him as he looked, 

The two priests who held the lambs threw the animals 
down and pulled their heads back. Two others, holding 
long glittering knives, stepped forward and with one sweep 
ended their brief span of life. Still two other priests re- 
ceived the blood that spurted out in golden basins. Going 
quickly up the inclined plane leading to the altar, with 
violent gestures they dashed the contents of the bowls against 
the corner of the altar, where it ran down the stone in long, 
scarlet streaks. 

Demetrios shuddered with disgust as he realized the inner 
meaning of the ceremony. What were these men doing but 
carrying out in a concrete, material way the idea that lay at 
the very root of the Christian dogma of vicarious atonement ? 
These priests and the crowd of worshippers believed that if 
any of them had sinned, their collective guilt could be wiped 
out by the shedding of some animal’s blood, and they pro- 
ceeded to shed it, crudely and violently, surrounding the 
ceremony with all kinds of rites. Christianity, the dogmatic 
Christianity he, as Father Priestley, had preached for so long, 
was based on the same idea. Just as the sacrifice of the 
lambs every morning atoned for the sins of the Jewish people, 
so had the shedding of the blood of Jesus atoned for all the 
sins, past, present, and future, of mankind. And when he 
thought of the consequences a thrill of horror ran through 
his soul. It seemed as if the Master’s death, though it had 
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stopped the bloody sacrifices of animals, had, instead, set 
a scarlet river running through history. Blood, human 
blood everywhere, dripping down the centuries! First the 
heathen world massacring thousands of the followers of Jesus 
who strove to convert them. Then these same followers, 
grown strong and powerful, butchering all those who did 
not believe exactly as they did. And so the terrible, endless 
slaughter continued, the Crusaders murdering their way 
from all over Western Europe to Palestine; the long and 
bloody religious wars of the Middle Ages, with their whole- 
sale massacres and autos-da-fé, and, terrible thought, through- 
out the nineteen centuries since the death of Jesus the almost 
continuous persecution and massacre, always and everywhere, 
of his Jewish brethren, staining the skirts of Christendom 
with an undying shame. 

If ever he returned to the life of Michael Priestley, 
Demetrios swore to himself that he would preach a new 
Christianity, a Christianity freed from all dogma. The 
Christianity of the Jesus he had seen and heard, the Christian- 
ity which the prophets of Israel had foreshadowed seven 
centuries earlier, for had not one of them said, ‘I want 
mercy and not sacrifice”? Was it not just that that Jesus, 
the sublime Teacher, desired? Mercy and loving-kindness 
to all the outcast, the suffering, the poor, the wretched, no 
matter what they believed or did not believe? Did he not 
desire the bringing about of a better world, here and now, 
the Kingdom of God, wherein all should be free, equal, and 
filled with brotherly love ? 

Suddenly, savage yells interrupted his thoughts. The 
ctitical moment had come. On all sides men vaulted over 
the low balustrade and rushed at the priests. Shrieks of 
fear rose from the women’s galleries. There was an im- 
mense confusion, but it became immediately clear that practi- 
cally all the priests knew of and expected the attack. With 
rare exceptions they rushed to deposit their utensils—golden 
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basins, censers, knives, goblets, and dishes—at the foot of 
the altar and then stood to one side chattering excitedly. 

Simon-bar-Kamith and the Segan alone seemed to have 
been taken by surprise. The latter drew his dagger from 
his belt and seemed about to make a fight of it, but when 
some fifty assailants surrounded the two men, with their 
daggers uplifted, ready to strike, he threw his weapon down 
on the stone flags with a gesture of powerlessness and, in 
spite of his shouts of protest, the two men were led away 
in the direction from which the priests’ procession had come. 

Every one of the Galileans held aloft the gleaming daggers 
of the Zealots, and at their head they saw Jonathan, his face 
ablaze with a wild fanaticism. 

“Clear the women’s galleries!” he shouted. “ Clear the 
inner court! Post ten men at each gate!” 

Joining the crowd that was fleeing in panic before the 
wild-looking Galileans, Demetrios ran through the gate in 
the centre of the cloisters. On the flight of steps outside it 
there struggled a crowd of choristers, singers, and players 
of instruments who had been getting ready for the musical 
part of the service. They were rushing to throw their 
instruments pell-mell into two large chambers opening under 
the women’s galleries. There was not much doubt as to 
their sympathies. The news of the attempted revolt must 
have trickled through to them also, 

“Down with the Romans !”’ they shouted. ‘‘ Long live the 
King of Israel, Jesus-bar-Joseph ! Hail to the Son of David !” 

In the huge expanse of the Court of the Gentiles terrified 
worshippers, men and women, ran in all directions to try 
to get out of the temple as quickly as possible, And then, 
as if to emphasize the serious nature of what was taking 
place, he saw a crowd of armed temple guards rushing 
down the monumental staircase which provided the only 
means of access to the Fortress of Antonia, dominating the 
whole temple. 
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Right away, in spite of the efforts of Jonathan, whom he 
could see striving to hold his men back, the situation became 
tragic. It is doubtful whether even disciplined Roman 
troops could have withstood the superhuman fury of the 
Galileans as, shouting wildly and brandishing their daggers, 
they rushed at the Jewish temple guards. The latter, 
making not the slightest attempt to defend themselves, 
opened out and scattered in every direction. Only one man 
was left, standing in an attitude of proud defiance, It was 
the Roman centurion who commanded them, 

He wore no helmet, and his cloak, hastily fastened, fluttered 
round his shoulders. In his hand he held his long Roman 
sword. Before anyone could intervene the Galileans rushing 
in threw him to the ground and stabbed him to death with 
countless thrusts of their weapons. Demetrios shuddered 
with horror at their ferocity. The bloodshed so feared by 
Jesus was continuing. Could anyone say where it would stop ? 

The Jewish temple guards, who had stood impassively 
by while their commander was done to death, obeying the 
loud cries of command of Jonathan, now rallied round one 
of their subordinate officers and, together with some fifty 
Galileans, they were ordered to re-occupy the Antonia Tower, 

Demetrios’s two companions, who had remained by his side 
since the beginning of the attack, now begged him to return 
to Joseph’s house, and just as he was about to follow their 
advice a boy ran out from among the crowd of terrified 
worshippers who were streaming towards every exit. It was 
a little lad of some seven or eight years, with a beautiful face 
crowned by a mass of dark curls. He clung to Demetrios’s 
tunic, evidently very frightened but trying hard to appear 
brave. 

“Tam not afraid {” he chanted in a clear childish treble. 
“Tam not afraid! I saw the Roman killed and I was glad!” 

Misinterpreting the inquiring expression on the face of 
Demetrios, he started to speak in Greek instead of Aramaic. 
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“Are you a Greek? No, you cannot be, for I saw you 
come out of the Women’s Court, where only Jews are 
allowed to enter. Who are you?” 

“T am Demetrios of Alexandria.” 

The boy laughed. 

‘Well then, you must be more Greek than Jew. My 
father spoke about you yesterday and about a certain Jesus. 
Who is he?” 

“‘ What do you know about Jesus, little one?” 

‘Nothing, but I want to know. Father said he was going 
to be King of Israel. I am Johanan, the son of the High 
Priest Hanan. 1 have a Greek name, too,” he added 
proudly, “ Theophilos.” 

Suddenly his attention was attracted elsewhere. 

“Look, there is my friend Saul, the son of the chief 
treasurer. He sings in the temple choir, and father says I 
shall sing there too when I am older.” 

And with the inconsequence of childhood he ran off, leav- 
ing Demetrios somewhat puzzled but fascinated by his 
beauty and vivacity. 


2 

Demetrios returned, through streets teeming with excited 
crowds, to Joseph’s house. He found his host almost 
beside himself with grief and terror. They had not met for 
three days, and during all that time the old man had had no 
direct news whatever either of his son or of the developments 
that had culminated in the dramatic seizure of the temple. 
Some of his servants, mixing with the throngs of pilgrims 
in the maze of streets and bazaars around the sacred en- 
closure, had returned with wild stories, gathered at third and 
fourth hand. The buildings had been seized by thousands 
of armed Galileans, some said. Others claimed that the 
whole of the garrison of the Antonia and hundreds of priests 
had been massacred and that the great altar ran with human 
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blood. The Procurator, it was further said, fearing a general 
uprising and that he would be besieged in Herod’s palace, 
had fled to Casarea with his troops. In fact, as Demetrios 
quickly realized, their stories were the usual wild exaggera- 
tions of a madly excited and superstitious oriental population. 

Following Joseph into the upper room on the roof, he 
hastened to give him a more accurate account of what had 
really happened. He ended by saying that, in his opinion, 
nothing irrevocable had been done as yet. It was true that, 
in all probability, the seizure of the temple might be followed 
by the proclamation of Jesus as King of Israel, but no one 
could foretell what might happen then. In his mind he 
knew well enough the final phase and the fatal issue, but he 
knew nothing of the intermediate events that would lead up 
to it. Joseph held up his hands in horror. 

“ God of Israel 1” he cried, “ are you utterly unacquainted 
with the Romans and their methods, or is it that you have 
lost your mind as well as your memory? You tell me that 
a Roman commander has been murdered by a crowd of 
rioters, that some mad rebel intends to let himself be pro- 
claimed King of Israel—King of Israel in a province belong- 
ing to Rome and administered by the Procurator of Tiberius 
Cesar !—and finally that my son”—the old man’s voice broke 
with emotion and tears welled up into his eyes—‘‘ my son 
Jonathan is at the head of a band of brigands who have 
revolted against Roman authority by seizing the temple, 
and then you tell me that nothing irrevocable has been done !”" 

He shouted and clapped his hands, and in an instant four 
or five servants came into the room. 

“Run, all of you, as quickly as you can! Take word to 
the High Priests Caiaphas and Hanan, to Rabbi Jesus-bar- 
Abba, to Rabbi Gamaliel. Bid them come to my house 
for a meeting to-night after the Sabbath is over. Tell them 
that the matter is of the utmost importance.” 
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Shortly after sunset there gathered in the house the two 
High Priests Caiaphas and Hanan, Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba, 
Rabbi Gamaliel, one of the most distinguished members of 
the temple board and of the Sanhedrin, and two other high 
officials, both of them priests connected with the administra- 
tion of the temple treasury. 

Through the open loggia came the dull roar of the crowd 
liberated from the usual inactivity of the Sabbath, and still 
under the effects of the excitement caused by the sensational 
events of the morning, which had been followed, as Rabbi 
Jesus-bar-Abba said, by the successful seizure of the Tower 
of Siloam, carried out by a number of Barionim, who had 
got in by a ruse. 

Demetrios was again called upon to describe the events of 
the last three days and what he had witnessed that morning, 
and he did so in great detail, correcting some of the exagger- 
ated reports that were being circulated all over Jerusalem. 
When he had finished there was an outburst of anger and 
indignation from all those present, not only because of the 
events themselves but because they happened on the Sabbath, 
on which day Jews were not allowed to fight except in defence 
of their lives. 

The High Priest Caiaphas suggested that they should 
immediately send a deputation of the Sanhedrin to the 
Procurator to make it quite clear that the higher officials 
of the Temple wished to dissociate themselves totally from 
this illegal and violent action. They would assure the 
Procurator that steps would be taken immediately to punish 
all those priests who had aided the rebels. Moreover, one 
and all, they were inflexibly against the proclamation of 
Jesus, or of anyone else, as King of Israel, At the same 
time Pilate should be urged to attack the temple with all 
his forces as soon as possible, so as to nip the revolt in the 


bud. There was only one dissentient voice, that of Rabbi 
Gamaliel. 

“ Would it not be better,” he said, in a hesitating manner, 
** to wait, at any rate one or two days more, and see what 
the masses of the people will do? Suppose all the pilgrims 
and the population rise up and help the rebels. Suppose 
they attack the Procurator and the small force which is all 
he has in Jerusalem, If we side with him they may turn on 
us, and the Holy One alone knows what might happen then!” 

A strange, mystical expression of hope animated his 
features as he spoke. ‘‘ Who are we to look into the designs 
of the Holy One of Israe]—blessed be His Name! ‘This man 
is said to have strange powers—I myself was deeply im- 
pressed by his attitude when he was brought before us a 
few days ago—perchance this is the long-awaited time. . . .”” 

There were movements of surprise among those who were 
listening to him, and Joseph protested strongly : 

“* Rabbi Gamaliel! how can you say such things? You 
do not know the ideas of this Jesus! Demetrios has just 
told you that he despises and hates money, that he wishes 
to abolish the sacrifices, that he wants to turn our Holy 
‘Temple into a kind of synagogue! As if we didn’t already 
have too many synagogues here! You know well enough 
that every ten men from any tiny village want to set up 
their own prayer-house |” 

Caiaphas, smiling cynically, intervened, and his words 
showed clearly the underlying thought. They showed too 
how little he knew of the extraordinary personality of Jesus 
such as it had been revealed to Demetrios. 

‘* Rabbi Gamaliel does not perhaps realize clearly enough 
that when men who say that they despise money find them- 
selves in a position where they have control of it, their hatred 
has a strange way of disappearing, as snow disappears under 
the sun’s rays. As for the abolition of the sacrifices, those 
are words only! No, no! what is more important, if we 
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are to go to the Procurator again, is to know what accusation 
to bring against the man himself. You know what happened 
three days ago when we took him before Pilate. I have no 
wish to meet with another rebuff. Apparently he has taken 
no direct part in the seizure of the temple, and as for his 
intention of allowing himself to be proclaimed King of Israel, 
words again! We shall have to wait until he has carried 
his threat into execution, if he ever does!” 

“ Mar Caiaphas,” interrupted Joseph, “let us ask Rabbi 
Jesus-bar-Abba what he thinks. He is as learned in the 
laws of the Romans as in our own laws. What is your 
opinion, Rabbi? What can this Galilean be accused of if 
we succeed in getting hold of him?” 

The secretary of the Sanhedrin rose from his seat and 
bowing to the High Priests began to speak in the sing-song 
tones usual with the Rabbis when expounding the law, 
swaying backwards and forwards ceaselessly as he spoke, 

“The matter is clear to me so far as concerns the accusa- 
tion that can be brought against him. But what is not 
clear is how we shall seize him this time. He is surrounded 
by hundreds of fierce and probably well-armed Galileans; 
other hundreds, nay, thousands, of pilgrims may join him. 
It is doubtful whether the Procurator will risk his few 
hundred soldiers in the narrow streets of the city, or even 
be willing to attack the temple, unless he sends for strong 
reinforcements . . .’” 

“Yes, yes, we know all that!” interrupted Joseph im- 
patiently, “‘ you can safely leave it to Pilate to devise means 
for seizing this madman. What we wish to know from you 
is what accusation can be brought against him?” 

“Tf you can seize him and bring him before Pilate he will 
never dare to liberate him this time, for it is no longer a case 
of infringing our laws, but of infringing Roman sovereignty. 
Even if this Jesus does not go so far as to let himself be 
proclaimed King of Israel and even if he has taken no part 
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—no active part—in the events of this morning, he has en- 
couraged his followers to flout and set at naught Roman 
sovereignty, which is exercised in the Temple through the 
High Priests and the Segan, both in reality appointed by Rome 
through the Tetrarch of Galilee. And such action is included 
in what the laws of the Romans call crimina extraordinaria.” 

He seemed to derive a special satisfaction from the mere 
utterance of these foreign words. 

“ Without exception,” he went on, “ the offence of rebel- 
lion or attempted rebellion falls within the category of such 
crimina extraordinaria, and even if he did nothing himself, 
but failed to do everything in his power to counteract the 
seditious action of his followers, in the eyes of Roman Law 
he would be guilty of culpa lata. The punishment for such 
crimina extraordinaria is left entirely to the discretion of the 
Procurator, but even if this Jesus were a Roman citizen he 
would be liable to be punished. The fact that these mis- 
guided men are armed, moreover, is a particularly aggravating 
circumstance. The author of sedition, besides, falls under 
the penalties of the law of Sulla, lex Cornelia de sicariis et 
venefictis, which says ‘ the authors of sedition and riots or the 
inciters of the people shall be crucified.’ ” 

There was an involuntary movement of horror among those 
who heard these dread words. An exclamation broke from 
the lips of Joseph, 

“Merciful God! A Son of David crucified!” But it 
was Clear to all that it was not Jesus, but Jonathan, who was 
in his mind. 

Everyone had listened attentively to Rabbi Jesus-bar- 
Abba, and when he had finished a sharp discussion arose. 
Although at first nearly all were in favour of an immediate 
appeal to the Procurator, in view of the lateness of the hour 
it was finally decided to wait until the next day. A deputa- 
tion consisting of the two High Priests, Joseph-bar-Mathia, 
and Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba in his capacity as secretary of 
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the Sanhedrin, would then seek audience of Pilate. They 
would officially express their complete disapproval of all the 
acts of the Galilean rebels, and ask him to intervene with 
his armed forces as soon as possible. Rabbi Gamaliel, 
though at first of a contrary opinion, finally agreed to accom- 
pany the deputation. 


4 

It must have been nearly midnight when the meeting came 
to an end, and Demetrios, who, together with Joseph, 
accompanied the High Priests as far as the great outer door, 
was deeply impressed with the sight that met his eyes. The 
street was seething, in spite of the late hour, with a shouting 
crowd, who had somehow heard of the meeting. Some of 
them bore torches, and these, together with the torches of 
the High Priests’ guards, who stood round the gateway, threw 
everything into a fantastic relief. On all sides there rose cries 
of ‘‘ Death to the Romans!” and “ Jesus-ben-David is our 
king !”? which showed clearly that tiany of the populace and 
the pilgrims already knew of the intentions of the Master and 
of his disciples. ‘The temple police, laying about them with 
their heavy clubs, had great difficulty in clearing a road 
through the mob for the litters of the High Priests. But at 
last they vanished down the narrow, covered bazaar which 
led to the Ophel quarter where the official palace of the High 
Priests within Jerusalem was situated, 

Back in the house, Joseph once more appealed to Demetrios 
to make a last effort to persuade his son to abandon Jesus 
before the latter was proclaimed king. For he knew well 
enough that if such an event took place and Jonathan were in 
any way mixed up in it there could only be one end. No 
friendship or influence or anything else would have any 
effect on the Procurator. His ruthlessness in such cases was 
well known to everyone, 

“So far as I know,” objected Demetrios, “ Jonathan will 
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be spending the night in the temple, whereas Jesus will not 
come into the city before to-morrow.” 

“ Demetrios, I implore you ! ” cried the old man, dramatic- 
ally kneeling down before him. “See, I, an old man, beg 
you on my knees! Jonathan is as the apple of my eye! 
Go to Bethany, see this Jesus once more and ask him to send 
back my son to me! Surely, surely, if there be any Jewish 
blood in him, if he is indeed a descendant of David, he will 
listen to my appeal! You say he does not care for money, 
but nevertheless tell him I will give him half my wealth, nay, 
all my wealth, if he will only persuade Jonathan to return 
to his home! You say he has hundreds of well-armed 
followers, so that one man can make no difference to him.” 

Demetrios helped the old man to rise and tried to comfort 
him, He knew it would be useless to make him understand 
that it was not Jesus who was holding Jonathan back, but 
Jonathan himself who was utterly convinced that Jesus was 
the long-expected Messiah against whom nothing, neither 
priests nor Romans, could prevail. But nevertheless he 
promised that he would return to Bethany at dawn and try 
his utmost. 

“T shall leave this house long before sunrise,” he said, 
“and go straight to Bethany. It is not likely that Jesus will 
come into Jerusalem before midday, so that I shall be able 
to speak to him, But I fear that no offer of wealth or of 
anything else will have any effect and—and—” he hesitated, 
“it is not Jesus but Jonathan who must be persuaded. I 
feel certain our Master would not hold him back if he wanted 
to go.” 

Our Master!” repeated Joseph with a harsh laugh. 
“ Already you call him so when you know, or you should 
know, that title is used only of our first teacher, the prophet 
Moses himself. You too must have been bewitched by that 
impostor |” 

With a gesture of impatience Joseph retired to his room. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE TENTH DAY OF NISAN 


I 


Lone BeForE the dawn the young man was awakened, and 
found that Joseph had given orders that two men with 
lanterns, and well armed, should accompany him, as the streets 
were none too safe at night, especially in view of the efferves- 
cence caused by the rioting and the seizure of the temple. 
Jonathan had the previous day given him a password which 
would enable him to leave or enter the city through the 
Water Gate at any time of the day or night, as this gate was 
held, as has been said, by the Barionim, and in view of the 
seizure of the temple, the Romans would probably exercise 
a very strict control over everyone leaving or entering the 
city by other gates, Very probably most of them would have 
been closed altogether. They made their way rapidly 
thither, were allowed to pass without any difficulty, and the 
two men suggested they should take the road over the top 
of the Mount of Olives, which afforded a much shorter 
route between Jerusalem and Bethany. 

They reached the village just as the dawn-light had begun 
to creep over the distant mountains of Moab, and Demetrios, 
dismissing the men, went on alone to the house of Lazarus, 
where he was greeted by Peter and the two brothers of Jesus. 
Peter explained to him that it was the Master’s wish to fulfil 
in his person as many as possible of the predictions made by 
the Prophets concerning the coming of the Messiah. Most 
of these were widely known among the masses of the people, 
but, from his previous conversations with Joseph, he knew 
that the belief of the upper classes and even of the priests 
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in these predictions was very slight. It was to the masses, 
however, that Jesus wished to appeal because, even at the 
last hour, he hoped that thousands would, in case of a failure 
of the whole populace to rise, follow him into the desert, 
and, as Peter pointed out, his physical appearance was one 
powerful argument the more in his favour in the eyes of many. 
For a growing number of Pharisees, strange as it seemed 
to Peter himself and to the disciples, were more and more 
inclined to see the Messiah as the Suffering Servant of God 
so marvellously portrayed by the Prophet Isaiah. And yet, 
so illogical were the minds of Peter and the disciples that to 
them Jesus could be nothing else but the victorious and 
triumphant Messiah, King of Israel, come to deliver his 
people from bondage. That was the chief reason why they 
always disbelieved his mournful predictions of his own death 
and sufferings. 

A little before noon the Master and all his disciples, as 
well as Lazarus and Demetrios, set out, accompanied by over 
a hundred heavily armed Galileans. They followed the 
road which led to Jerusalem and passed south of the summit 
of the Mount of Olives. At a point where the road tumed 
the corner of a large rock and where a great part of the city 
came suddenly into view, several men were waiting with a 
young ass, on the back of which Peter and Lazarus threw their 
cloaks, so that Jesus might ride comfortably on the animal. 

Gradually hundreds of enthusiastic pilgrims, who had 
heard all about the stirring events of the day before, had 
gathered at the sides of the road, and their numbers soon 
grew into thousands, waving palm branches and strewing 
the road in front of Jesus with branches cut from wayside 
trees. The Water Gate, when they reached it, was wide 
open, and on all sides the ferocious-looking followers of the 
Abba Barionim were very much in evidence. 

By now cries were rising on all sides, and amid the confused 
noises of the multitude Demetrios began to distinguish 
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words which made it only too clear that Jesus was being 
acclaimed not only as King of Israel, but also as the long- 
expected deliverer from Roman oppression, the Messiah 
that all longed for. He had often wondered at the stilted 
way these exclamations had been translated in the Gospels. 
“Hosanna in the highest,” “ Peace in Heaven and glory in 
the highest,” as though peace in Heaven could be of any 
importance to anyone on earth, or as though hitherto war 
had prevailed among the heavenly hosts. With his new 
comprehension of Aramaic, he suddenly realized the true 
meaning of the shouts of the crowd. It was not the Hebrew 
words ‘‘ Hoshia na,” meaning “‘ Save now,” that they were 
crying out, but the Aramaic vernacular word ‘“ Oshana,” 
which simply meant “ Deliver us!” 

Inside the gate delirious throngs shouted in wild enthu- 
siasm, “Oshana! deliver us! Blessed is the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord, even the King of Israel!” 
And by now too the disciples were crying in an incessant 
chorus, “Behold the King of Israel! Jesus, the Son of 
David, is King of Israel!” It was then, when movement 
had become impossible along the main bazaar of the Lower 
City, that several elderly men in the forefront of the crowd, 
quite plainly Pharisees to judge by the exaggerated size of 
the Tephillin) they wore on their foreheads and who evi- 
dently knew Jesus, came close up to him and started to protest 
against those words of the disciples. 

“Rabbi, we advise you to rebuke your disciples,” one of 
them said, “‘ for when the Romans hear of the words they are 
saying, of a surety they will do you a mischief.” 

But the answer of Jesus showed that, at any rate for the 
time being, he had been carried away by the spontaneous 
acclamations of the crowd. 

“T tell you that if these shall hold their peace, the very 
stones will cry out!” 

1 Phylacteries. 
18. 


Soon the procession moved on again amid cries of wel- 
come, and at last the temple was reached and Jesus dis- 
mounted from the ass. Again, at the mouth of the tunnel 
leading up into the Court of the Gentiles, deafening acclama- 
tions from hundreds of temple workmen and a sprinkling 
of Barionim hailed the Master as King of Israel. And it was 
to the sound of the words of the 118th Psalm, “' Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord,” chanted by 
hundreds of men, women, and children, that he began to 
ascend the monumental stairway, at the top of which he was 
met by Jonathan. 

Only the Master and his disciples and some of his more 
intimate followers, including Demetrios and Lazarus and 
a small Galilean bodyguard, were allowed to pass, the 
Barionim and the temple workmen keeping back the mass 
of the pilgrims, though with great difficulty. The Court 
of the Gentiles was almost deserted except for groups of 
armed Galileans guarding the chief gates, All the booths 
were closed, for their owners, hearing that no pilgrims would 
be allowed into the temple for a day or two, had prudently 
kept away. Lazarus, Peter, and his brother Andrew had by 
now joined Demetrios. With his eternal smile, his fine tall 
figure, and the somewhat better clothes he wore, apparently 
a reminder of his former wealth, Lazarus looked an eminently 
lovable human being, Demetrios thought, as the disciple 
put his arm affectionately about the young Alexandrian’s 
shoulders. 

“It is just as well that all these booths are closed,” 
Lazarus said, ‘‘ because I fear what the effect on Jesus might 
have been if he had seen their trade in full swing; he has 
changed greatly since the first time he came up to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. Now, when he does see all the trading and 
bartering that usually goes on here, for by to-morrow they 
will probably allow a limited number of pilgrims to come 
again into the temple, I hope he will not interfere too much, 
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or else some of the priests may change their minds about 
supporting him.” 

“But why?’ asked Demetrios innocently. 

Lazarus smiled. 

“Why?” he repeated. “ Because an important part of 
the temple revenues is derived from the rent they receive 
from the owners of these booths and, besides, everything sold 
inside the Court of the Gentiles pays a tax to the temple 
administration. There is a special body of inspectors, 
employed by the High Priests, whose work it is to examine 
almost daily the accounts and books of all the traders in 
small cattle, pigeons, wine, honey, oil, and the tokens for the 
sacrifices; to say nothing of the money-changing and all the 
other objects sold here. What started centuries ago as a 
simple convenience for the people from the country or from 
distant countries, who could not bring their offerings with 
them, has become a great market, enriching thousands of 
peoples besides the priests. And you know what Jesus 
thinks of money and money transactions !”” 

At the great gate leading into the Women’s Court the 
Galilean bodyguard was ordered to remain behind, and only 
Jesus and the disciples, accompanied by Demetrios, Lazarus, 
and Jonathan, passed into the Women’s Court. Crossing 
this they ascended the semi-circular flight of steps on which 
the singers and instrument players were again assembled, 
and passed through the wonderful bronze gate into the Inner 
Court in which stood the altar in front of the main temple 
building. 

2 

The ceremonial of the afternoon sacrifice of a lamb, 
together with various offerings of oil and wine and the baked 
cakes offered for the High Priest, was coming to an end. 


‘The last pieces of the sacrificed animal, which had been duly 
flayed, washed, and salted, had just been flung on the altar 
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fires, according to the centuries-old ritual, and a strong smell 
of burning flesh filled the air. 

The sudden appearance of Jesus and his followers seemed 
to disconcert the priests who had been officiating. They 
were clearly embarrassed as they flocked curiously round the 
little group, for many of them knew of the Master’s views 
and his words concerning the very principle of animal 
sacrifice, views which, Demetrios remembered, coincided 
with those of the Essenes. Jesus said nothing, but his dis- 
approval was plainly visible on his face. He felt that all this 
ceremonial was useless and contrary to the wishes of God, 
and, in some inexplicable way, this feeling of his seemed to 
communicate itself to all those around him. But, all the 
same, many of the younger priests and some of the choir- 
singers, who had abandoned their posts and came trooping in, 
shouted again, “‘ Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the 
Lord, blessed be the King of Israel |” 

Slowly Jesus walked round one side of the altar. Behind 
it, on the steps in front of the temple itself, the doors of 
which were open, stood a group of five priests, one of whom 
was about to enter to perform the most sacred part of the 
whole ritual—the offering of incense on the golden altar 
within the temple which was plainly visible to all. A 
murmur of astonishment arose as the priests realized what the 
Master was about to do. He went up to the group of five 
priests and took from the unresisting hands of one of them 
the golden basin containing the frankincense and a small 
golden pan filled with live coals. Standing on the top step 
before he entered the temple doors he turned towards the 
awed group of priests and disciples. 

“Know ye not,” he cried in a loud voice, ‘that the 
Messiah of God is not only king but priest? And have ye 
forgotten the words of the Holy One, ‘Do I eat the flesh 
of bulls or drink the blood of he-goats? Sacrifice unto God 
thanksgiving and pay thy vows unto the Most High. For 
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whoso offereth the sacrifice of thanksgiving honoureth me.’ 
Know then that I am come to abolish the sacrifices, for if ye 
do not cease from sacrificing, the wrath shall not cease from. 
ye. But I am also come to offer the holy and pure sacrifice 
of thanksgiving which shall never cease.” 

Jesus entered the sacred building. He spread the living 
coals on the altar and scattered on them the frankincense. 
A cloud of fragrant smoke arose, and the Master was seen to 
bow his head in silent prayer. 

Meanwhile Demetrios could see and hear that many of the 
older priests, who had probably allowed themselves to be led 
away by the enthusiasm of their younger colleagues, were 
shocked beyond measure not only at the revolutionary words 
of Jesus about the sacrifices, which struck at the very root 
of their organization, but even more at what they considered 
the almost sacrilegious conduct of the Master. For, after 
all, his words about the sacrifices were only words. Yet he, 
who not only was not a priest but had neglected to fulfil 
the special rules concerning bathing and changing of gar- 
ments incumbent upon all the priests, presumed to perform 
the most sacred part of the divine ritual. One could feel 
their disapproval and the change in their feelings. There 
were excited arguments among a few groups who stood aside, 
and finally two of the priests went away hurriedly. Deme- 
trios could see them hastening along the side of the temple 
towards the great Hall, where the meetings of the temple 
board were held. Their object was soon evident, for, by 
the time that Jesus had come out of the temple and stood 
once more among his disciples, the two priests had returned 
with the High Priest, Simon-bar-Kamith, released from his 
temporary imprisonment. As Jesus and the disciples were 
preparing to leave the Court of Israel, Simon-bar-Kamith, 
surrounded by a number of the older priests, faced them 
and stopped them with an imperious gesture. 

1 From the Gospel of the Ebionites. 
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The contrast between the two groups was striking. On 
the one side the Master and his disciples, with their coarse, 
rough garments, their air of poor peasants who had un- 
wittingly strayed into these splendid surroundings. On the 
other, the majestic figure of Simon-bar-Kamith, wearing the 
full ceremonial robes and the gold-encircled mitre of the 
High Priest and surrounded by dozens of priests clad in their 
long white tunics. And yet, instantly, Demetrios felt that 
it was Simon-bar-Kamith who seemed unimportant. In 
all his splendour he yet represented something old and out- 
worn, something destined soon to die. 

“ Jesus-bar-Joseph,” cried the High Priest, “‘ by what 
authority have you come into this sacred place and who has 
bidden you to enter this sanctuary and to look at these sacred 
objects without having first bathed and without your disciples 
having at least washed their feet? You have entered this 
place which has been unsullied since the days of Judas 
Maccabee-——may his memory be blessed !—~as an impure one, 
whilst ordinarily no one enters here without having washed 
and changed his garments.” 

There was an instant of awed silence at this challenge, 
broken only by the murmurs of the older priests who sided 
with Simon-bar-Kamith. But some of the younger ones, 
defying the High Priest, started again to cry, “‘ The King of 
Israel is above the priests! The Holy One will give 
strength to the Son of David!” 

With a gesture Jesus silenced them. Again the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon he had witnessed three days earlier 
in the house at Bethany was repeated before the eyes of 
Demetrios. The small, strange-looking figure had vanished 
from the consciousness of all who heard him. It was the 
descendant of David, the Warrior King, the Messiah of God 
sent by the Almighty to deliver His people, who stood there, 
speaking in those tones that always compelled instant 
attention. 
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“ Simon-bar-Kamith, are you then pure, you who are 
in this sanctuary?” 

“Tam pure, for I have washed in the Pool of David which 
is underneath the temple, descending into it by one flight of 
steps and ascending out of it by the other, and I have put on 
these Holy Vestments, and then only did I come to pray 
before the Holy One of Israel.” 

“Woe to you and to all those who are like you!” cried 
Jesus, pointing at the High Priest and half turning towards 
his disciples. ‘‘O blind ones who do not see! You have 
bathed in water which is poured in by men, in which by day 
and by night temple slaves and priests who know so little 
of the Holy One that they are like dogs, and men without a 
sense of decency who are like unto swine, are wallowing ; 
you have washed and cleansed your outer skin, which is also 
done by whores and flute-girls who bathe, adorn themselves, 
and put on artificial colours to rouse the lust of men, but 
within they are full of scorpions and all wickedness! But I 
and my disciples, of whom you say that we have not bathed, 
we have plunged into the stream of the living waters of 
wisdom coming down from Heaven!” 

Jesus called Peter to his side. 

“Set this man free,” he said, pointing to Simon-bar- 
Kamith, “‘ and let him return to his house and proclaim to 
all Israel that the day is coming when this temple, if it shall 
stand, shall no longer reek with the blood of the sacrifices, 
but all shall worship here in prayer before their Father in 
Heaven!” 

Within a few minutes Jesus and nearly all his disciples had 
left the temple through the Golden Gate and were on their 
way back to Bethany. 

Jonathan told Demetrios that, until some definite move- 
ment in his favour took place among the masses of the people 
and the pilgrims, the Master would visit the temple once 
or twice more and preach to the pilgrims who were to be 
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again admitted, in limited numbers, starting on the following 
day. Among them Jesus still hoped to recruit some thou- 
sands who would be ready to follow him into the desert. 
He was to come in and to depart by the Golden Gate, which 
like all the other temple gates was heavily guarded by the 
Galileans and which gave direct communication between the 
eastern cloisters and the Kedron valley, from which the 
three roads to Bethany started. 


As Demetrios had expected, it had proved quite impossible 
for him to say more than a few words either to Jesus or to 
Jonathan during that eventful morning. The Master, when 
he conveyed Joseph’s message to him, had looked at him 
fixedly. 

“* He that loveth father or mother more than me,” he had 
replied, “‘ is not worthy of me.’”” 

As for Jonathan, he had laughed to scorn the idea of 
abandoning Jesus when he seemed to be on the very eve of 
complete success. So it was with a heavy heart that he 
returned to Joseph’s house, where he found the old man 
awaiting him impatiently, before setting out for the Pra- 
torium to join the delegation from the Sanhedrin. As soon 
as he saw Demetrios he knew that his mission had failed. 

“He will not let him go?” he cried, in an anguished 
voice. 

Demetrios shook his head. 

“It is not Jesus who is holding him back; he himself 
will not come,” and he repeated the words of the Master and 
what Jonathan had replied to his suggestion. 

Joseph seemed overcome with despair at first, but soon he 
rose and drew himself erect. 

“ God’s will be done! but still I will not give up hope. 
If this Jesus scorns my wealth, perhaps the Procurator will 
not do so, for everyone knows his love of money. I shall 
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beg him to imprison Jonathan and money will soon open the 
prison doors for him, so that he can disappear into the 
Southern Desert for a time till the whole matter is forgotten. 
This is not the first impostor that has appeared among us, 
claiming to be the Messiah of God. In a few years his very 
name will be forgotten.” 


4 

The great central hall of the Pretorium, where they had 
had audience of the Procurator some days earlier, was filled 
with people. Soldiers stood on guard before every exit. 
Men came and went. In the upper part of the hall Caius 
Serenus, who gave Demetrios a friendly nod, appeared to be 
engaged with the help of an interpreter and two secretaries in 
listening to cases brought before him, for witnesses could be 
heard testifying. 

On the other side of the hall stood the delegation from 
the Sanhedrin; the two High Priests, Hanan and Caiaphas, 
Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba, Rabbi Gamaliel, and three other 
priests. Almost immediately the loud tones of the nomen- 
clator were heard. 

“Caius Pontius Pilatus, Procurator of Judea, bids the 
delegation from the Synedrium to attend before him in 
the Hall of Cesar!” 

Accompanied by Demetrios and Joseph, the whole 
delegation followed the nomenclator across the bridge that 
spanned the sunken court into another colonnaded hall, at 
one end of which stood a colossal statue of Augustus Casar. 
At the other end sat the Procurator. On his left Decius 
Balbus stood, while on his right there sat a heavy, dissipated- 
ooking man whose features were unmistakably Jewish. He 
wore a white toga with a wide purple border and cothurni of 
ted leather reaching half-way to his knees. 

“The Tetrarch of Galilee, Herod Antipas,” whispered 
Joseph to Demetrios. 
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After an instant’s hesitation Pilate rose, came forward, 
and greeted the High Priests, but this time he did not offer 
the usual Roman wrist-grasp. The Tetrarch, however, who 
had also risen and come forward, bent down and kissed the 
hand that Caiaphas held out to him, As for Joseph, 
Pilate glanced coldly at him and barely acknowledged his 
salutation. 

There was an ill-disguised look of triumph on the faces of 
the High Priests, and the first words of Caiaphas, who 
spoke in Greek, showed that they considered the events of 
the last two days as a complete justification of their previous 
action, 

“ Procurator, I and the members of the Sanhedrin wish to 
tell you that what happened yesterday and this morning is 
entirely disapproved and repudiated by us. Unfortunately, 
it appears that a few of the younger priests and a crowd of 
irresponsible boys from the temple choir have been led into 
proclaiming the man Jesus-bar-Joseph King of Israel. We 
wish no king in Israel. Tiberius Czsar is our king, and if we 
appealed to Rome to take over the government of our land 
some years ago it was for very good reasons.” 

“ So, it is only a few priests and boys who are to blame?” 
repeated Pilate slowly and ominously. ‘‘ How then do you 
explain the thousands of pilgrims who acclaimed this man as 
king, the attitude of the Jewish garrison in the Antonia, and 
the murder of the Roman officer who commanded them? 
Perhaps you expected to keep the latter occurrence secret, 
but as you can see I am well informed.’ 

“We deplore deeply the failure of the Jewish garrison to 
protect their commander, Procurator, and we are ready to 
pay compensation to his family; but it was not they but 
rebellious Galileans who killed him. If you had deigned to 
listen to our advice three days ago and imprisoned this man 
when we brought him before you, it is certain that nothing 
would have happened, for there would have been no one 
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around whom these Galilean bandits could gather, We 
knew that his influence was directed not only against our 
Holy Temple and our customs, but that it was also against 
the interests of Rome.” 

At this point the Tetrarch, who had been listening atten- 
tively, intervened. 

“Are you speaking of Rabbi Jesus-bar-Joseph, the 
wandering carpenter from Nazareth, the man who was pro- 
claimed king this morning?” he exclaimed. “Did you 
actually have him in your hands and let him go, my Pontius ?” 

The Procurator nodded sombrely, a heavy frown on his 
face. 
“They accused him only of things which did not concern 
Rome,” he said. ‘‘ The rest was nothing but obscure so- 
called prophecies which perhaps you would have understood, 
Tetrarch, but which I certainly did not take seriously.” 

The Tetrarch laughed. 

“Most illustrious Procurator, it is a pity that I was not 
present, for if this is the same Jesus that I have in mind, the 
man known as Rabbi Jesus of Nazareth, and I feel certain 
it is, he has already given us a good deal of trouble in 
Galilee, and I would have put you on your guard against him. 
When he was preaching last year in the country around 
Tiberias I did nothing so long as he confined himself to 
casting out demons and curing the sick. We are used to 
those kind of people in Galilee,” the Tetrarch said. “ But 
when he started to preach that in the Kingdom of God which, 
he said, was at hand, the first should be last and the last first, 
that many Jews would be kept out of it but that Gentiles 
from all parts of the world would be admitted—-with all due 
respect to you, Procurator!”—the Tetrarch interrupted 
himself and smiled at Pilate—“ and that no rich man could 
ever hope to get into Heaven, I thought it better to order 
his arrest for fear people should begin to listen to his theories, 
which seemed very dangerous to me.” 
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Pilate looked surprised. 

“ How is it, then, that he turns up in Judea to cause all 
this trouble? Why did you not arrest him?” 

“Well, Procurator, though it may be difficult for you 
to understand the distinction between our two principal 
sects, or schools of philosophy, as you would call them, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, at heart this man follows the 
teaching of the Pharisees, though he is continually speaking 
against them. He does not disavow their teaching, but 
blames them because they don’t follow it themselves. That 
is why some of his Pharisee friends must have got wind of my 
decision and warned him. He sent me a message calling 
me a2 fox and disappeared the same day.” 

Antipas stopped for an instant and then, with a warning 
gesture to Pilate, he went on: 

“Tf you ever lay hands on him again, do not hesitate, my 
Pontius, for this carpenter is a dangerous fellow! Wherever 
he goes, people follow after him and want to do his bidding.” 

Pilate again turned to Caiaphas. 

“* My Lord,” he said, a bitter sneer on his face, ‘‘ I thank 
you for your warning, which you will not have to repeat. 
Now that the laws of Rome have been broken I shall act 
swiftly. You could not expect me to be a judge of how far 
your prophecies would influence the mass of the people. 
You yourselves do not scem to understand them rightly. 
We have our Sybilline books too, but there is a special class 
of men whose duty it is to interpret them, whereas here 
everyone interprets your sacred books according to their 
own ideas. In everything you Jews seem to be different 
from all other men. I can understand that a strong and 
handsome man, such as the shepherd Athrongas, for example, 
who tried to usurp power at the death of King Herod, 
should have found a following. But a man so insignificant 
as this Jesus whom you brought before me a few days ago! 
J cannot understand you at all!” 
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“We would not presume to give you advice, Procurator, 
but we would merely venture to suggest that you send the 
swiftest messengers even to-day to Caesarea and bring at 
least two or three more cohorts to Jerusalem, so that this 
matter can be ended before the Feast. The rebels are a 
thousand or more in number, I am told; they may be joined 
at any moment by thousands of pilgrims, and you surely 
know the strength of our Holy Temple and how easily it can 
be held, even against the Romans.” 

“T thank you for your suggestions,”’ sneered Pilate, ‘‘ but 
I assure you that my military experience is sufficient to ward. 
off the dangers you fear. You should rather immediately 
prepare warrants for the arrest of this man, which I will sign. 
When he is brought before me again I shall know what to 
do with him.” 

The High Priests had evidently come prepared for every- 
thing, for immediately, at a sign from Caiaphas, Rabbi 
Jesus-bar-Abba stepped forward and handed the Procurator 
a document. 

“ We have already prepared such warrants, of which this is 
a copy,” said Caiaphas. “‘ We would ask you to have a 
number of copies made, signed by yourself, and affixed at all 
the temple and city gates, and also in the chief bazaars, 
Naturally, if possible, we should prefer that this man be 
arrested outside the temple, and there may be plenty of 
opportunities for that, for we have heard he intends to leave 
the city every night and to go to Bethany to sleep, where he 
may fee! safer among his followers,” 

Pilate took the document, glanced at it, and handed it to 
his secretary, who had been standing by his side. 

“ Have copies of this brought to me for signature as soon 
as possible, Publius, and have them posted up first thing 
to-morrow morning at all the city and temple gates, and also 
in the principal bazaars.” 

The conversation had been carried on throughout in Greek, 
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but now, with an abrupt military salute, the Procurator 
called out, “‘ Ave atque vale !”’ signifying that the interview 
was at anend, During the whole of it, Joseph, in a state of 
pitiable excitement and anguish, had evidently been on the 
look-out for some opportunity to speak to the Procurator. 
Seeing him turn as if to leave the audience hall, he threw 
himself on his knees before him, with clasped hands upheld 
in supplication. 

“Mercy for my son, Procurator! I implore you to im- 
prison him, to exile him, if you wish, but spare his life 1” 

Pilate’s face turned into a stone mask ; his eyes seemed to 
glitter with rage. 

“T gave you a clear warning as soon as I reached Jeru- 
salem,” he said. ‘‘1 told you that I would allow no friend- 
ship or anything else to stand in the way of my duty to 
Czsar. Would you have me condone open treason? 
Your King Herod, when he thought his sons were plotting 
against him, did not hesitate to have them executed. You 
knew well enough your son was plotting against Rome, so 
that the least you could have done was to have him seized and 
locked up if he refused to abandon his evil ways. Of course, 
plotting against their father by Herod’s sons was against 
nature”-—Pilate’s voice became bitterer as he continued— 
“but plotting against Rome seems to be second nature to 
most of you Jews! JI mean to put an end once for all to this 
talk of descendants of David wanting to be kings of Judea, 
If Cesar wished it he could make one of his slaves King of 
the Jews! Therefore, I shall show no mercy to your son, 
because if there is no proof that this man Jesus is descended 
from David, your son is, so that there will be one less to 
attempt rebellion in Czsar’s dominions.” 

He turned away sharply and left the hall without a word 
toanybody. During his long tirade the High Priests and the 
Tetrarch had instinctively gathered round Demetrios and 
Joseph. The latter stood up abruptly as Pilate left the 


hall, suddenly regaining control of himself. The Tetrarch 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled, as if he considered Pilate’s 
anger as something quite unimportant, like a child’s impotent 
rage. 

“Our worthy Procurator seems to be a good deal dis- 
turbed,” he said, “and I am not surprised. If this revolt 
spreads in Jerusalem, and the rest of the country rises up in 
sympathy, he will be blamed for not keeping better order in 
his province. And if Casar hears that he had the cause of it 
all in his hands and let him go—well! I do not think His 
Lordship Caius Pontius Pilatus will be Procurator of Judea 
much longer! But, my dear Joseph-bar-Mathia,” he went on, 
“you must not let yourself take these Goyim too seriously, 
for even if the Romans are very powerful, they are but 
Gayim| They have not got your son yet, any more than 
they were able to capture Judah of Galilee twenty years ago. 
Try to get hold of your son and help him to escape into my 
territory, where I shall not only see that he gets a good 
position, but I shall do my best to keep him out of the 
Roman’s clutches.” 

The High Priests said a few consolatory words to Joseph 
and left, and then the Tetrarch was struck by a sudden 
thought. 

“Why not sup at my house to-night,” he asked Joseph, 
“you and this young man ”’—he nodded towards Demetrios— 
““ who does not seem to remember me though J saw him often 
enough in his father’s house in Alexandria two years ago, 
We can discuss matters calmly. I shall invite no Romans, 
and we can perhaps devise some plan to save this misguided 
boy of yours from the consequences of his folly.’ 

The Tetrarch laughed again, as if something humorous 
had suddenly struck his mind. 

“Tcha! tcha! the Kingdom of God, indeed! with a 
carpenter as king and all the rabble of Galilee and elsewhere 
occupying the best positions in it!” 
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The Palace of the Hasmonzans, which was the private 
property of the Herodian royal family and the usual residence 
of most of its members whenever they happened to be in 
Jerusalem, was a great building in Graeco-Roman style, 
which had been added to for overacentury. It looked out on 
a wide space surrounded with colonnades, known as the 
Xystus, from one side of which there started the great 
bridge giving access from the Upper Town to the Temple 
Hill. It faced the western walls of the temple, and from its 
upper storeys it was possible to overlook its courts. 

Night had already fallen when Joseph, his brother 
Eleazar, and Demetrios arrived at the palace, and the last 
felt the difference in the atmosphere as soon as they had 
set foot inside the outer gates. They were no longer in 
Palestine, but in Rome. A monumental staircase led to 
a mezzanine floor, where they might have been in Casar’s 
palace on the Palatine itself. In a huge outer hall there were 
dozens of slaves and a few rather famished-looking Greeks 
standing or sitting about. From here they were ushered 
into a great hall by the usual nomenclator, who shouted their 
names. At one end of this hall the Tetrarch, wearing a toga 
and sitting on a carved ivory throne, rose to greet them, 
Near him sat a handsome woman also dressed in Roman 
fashion, and a slender young girl of great beauty, who looked 
to be about sixteen or seventeen years of age. 

There were only three other men present, all in oriental 
dress. The Tetrarch came forward and then introduced 
Eleazar and Demetrios to his wife, Herodias, and the Prin- 
cess Salome, his stepdaughter. In the middle of this great 
hall there were three tables forming the three sides of a 
square, round which stood nine couches for the guests, 
The Tetrarch himself, who was an honorary Roman 
prator, wore the insignia of his rank and, after they had 
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reclined on the couches, two lictors, bearing axe-headed 
bundles of rods, stood at the foot of his couch. At the 
entrance six huge Germans stood on guard, three on each 
side, fully armed. Apparently even in this the Tetrarch 
tried to ape Tiberius, who had a special bodyguard of 
Germans nearly always in attendance. 

And not only the general atmosphere but the conversation 
too, at first, was redolent of Imperial Rome. Demetrios was 
irresistibly reminded of an experience of Father Priestley's. 
After a severe illness he had once been on a quick trip to 
India and had spent some days as the guest of one of the 
Maharajahs of the Punjab, who was thoroughly anglicized. 
Every day at dinner he had had to listen to an interminable 
flow of gossip about the Maharajah’s English friends among 
the nobility and royalty. So now the Tetrarch, who, as it 
appeared, had only recently returned to Palestine by the first 
spring ship from Ostia, talked of nothing but Senators and 
Consuls and of the number of times he had been invited to 
the table of Tiberius Casar or to the Imperial box at the 
circus. Finally, the conversation turned on Agrippa, the 
grandson of King Herod and brother-in-law of the 
Tetrarch. 

“You complain of the trouble your son is likely to get 
into,” he said, addressing himself to Joseph, “ and I under- 
stand this young man”-—he nodded towards Demetrios— 
“also seems to have got into trouble with his father, but I 
assure you my worthy brother-in-law has chosen a much more 
dangerous road. He is riddled with debts and is said to be 
intriguing with Caius Caligula, who hopes to succeed 
‘Tiberius Cesar. Nothing and no one seems able to stop 
him. I have even gone so far as to offer to appoint him 
overseer of the markets in Tiberias if he will return to 
Galilee, but he cannot tear himself away from the delights of 
Rome and the empty satisfaction of trying to ape the rich 
Senators and their interminable and costly banquets.” 
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Demetrios wondered when the subject of Jesus would be 
broached, and while listening to the conversation took stock 
of the three guests who were unknown to him. Eleazar, 
who reclined on the couch next to his, told him that the man 
next to the Tetrarch’s wife was Nicodemus, whom Lazarus 
had already mentioned to him as a rich man, secretly 
attracted by Jesus. Next to him reclined Philip, the brother 
of the Tetrarch and himself Tetrarch of Batanea, The 
ninth guest was Khuza, a distant cousin of the Tetrarch’s 
who managed his large estates in Galilee and Judea. There 
was a bitter scowl on his face most of the time, and he hardly 
opened his lips except to give directions now and then to the 
numerous slaves who waited on him. 

The Tetrarch suddenly plunged into the subject that was 
in everyone’s mind. 

“T hear you have visited this Rabbi Jesus secretly at 
night, Nicodemus.” 

‘The latter seemed surprised at the Tetrarch’s knowledge. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” continued Antipas, “‘it is not only 
the Procurator who has eyes outside his head. My late 
father King Herod—may his memory be blessed !—taught 
his sons a few things during his long life.” 

“ Well, I do not deny it. I have seen this Rabbi Jesus 
some four times altogether. You know our Jewish curiosity 
where new prophets or religious theories are concerned, and 
all I can say is that he is a very remarkable man, although I do 
Not agree with all he says. His ideas about money, for 
example. How would it be possible for a great community 
such as ours to live without money, like the wild Ishmaelites 
of the desert? You know I am a Pharisce, but as regards 
the priests and the Scribes, I dare say he is right. We have 
given the priests too much power and we have allowed the 
Scribes to rule our whole lives with their interminable 
discussions and interpretations of the Law.” 

“Tam surprised to hear you, a member of the Sanhedrin, 
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say so, but you may be right about the Scribes. Mind you, 
though, when they make new mules or alter old ones, they 
base themselves on a long tradition of previous rules which 
have guarded our national life for more than a thousand years. 
We are not like our Roman friends who, before deciding 
whether to do this or that, have to kill a few chickens and let 
the augurs decide, by the look of their entrails, what they 
should do!” 

The Tetrarch’s words caused general laughter among the 
guests. 

“But,” he went on, “I disagree with you abeut the 
priests, There is something satisfactory about a religion 
which rests on a sound and settled sacrificial system such as 
ours, which serves to unite all the Jews of the world, and 
which, after all, is associated with a great idea, such as no 
other nation enjoys, that of the One God of the Universe, 
All-Powerful and Ail-Knowing. That is why I cannot 
understand these continual attempts by fanatics and hot- 
headed men who are not content with letting things stay as 
they are but always want to overthrow or alter something. 
Although I know that we are not allowed according to our 
Holy Law to live under a heathen ruler, in what way does the 
rule of Rome affect you here in Judea? Our religion is in no 
way interfered with, and we even recognize the foreign ruler 
officially, since a sacrifice is offered every Sabbath in the name 
of Cwsar.” The Tetrarch shrugged his shoulders. “I 
suppose it is something in our Jewish blood which is the 
cause of this continual unrest!” 

“You may be right, Tetrarch,” answered Nicodemus; 
“Cand yet there is something in what this Rabbi Jesus says 
which appeals to my heart as the sacrifices have always failed 
to do. It would seem that he too does not approve of the 
sacrifices, in which he resembles the Essenes.”” 

Khuza, the Tetrarch’s cousin, interrupted him violently. 

“ That madman will come to no good end,” he said, with 
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a look of intense anger on his face. ‘‘ All that men care for 
means nothing to him! He preaches that men, aye and 
women, too, should leave father and mother, all they have, 
to follow after him and his ragged crew of disciples.”” 

He stopped suddenly, looking somewhat embarrassed, 
while Antipas, with a look of sympathy, explained this sudden 
outburst. 

“ Khuza’s wife left him some months ago to follow after 
Rabbi Jesus. How did this happen ?”’ he asked. 

“ She went to see her mother some months ago at Caphar- 
naum, for the New Year. She heard him preach there and 
then she would not rest until I had heard him too.” 

Khuza’s voice was bitter and his face worked with 
emotion. 

“T heard him speak in a synagogue at Nazareth once or 
twice, and 1 confess that I was deeply attracted at first. 
There is some strange power in him that makes men feel as if 
they must give up everything to follow after him and do as he 
says. When he speaks, those who hear forget all about his 
outward appearance; it seems almost as if it changed in 
some magical manner. 

“T made some inquiries as to how the whole thing had 
started, and I was told that when he began to preach in 
Galilee he was entirely against any kind of violence or 
resistance and he even wished us to live on the friendliest 
terms with the Romans, He must already have visited 
Judea at the time, for he often alluded to the custom of some 
of the Roman soldiers here who compel the peasants to carry 
their baggage for them. He evidently approved this for he 
used to say, ‘ Whosoever shall compel thee to go with him a 
mile, go with him twain.’ 

“* But I felt that somehow, sooner or later, he would end 
in being led away by the Zealots or the more extreme 
Galileans, who have used him for a puppet to realize their 
mad schemes and have set him up as King of Isracl.” 
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Khuza stopped as suddenly as he had started and fell back 
into his angry silence. 

The conversation then finally turned on Jonathan, and 
the Tetrarch inquired whether any serious attempt had been 
made to persuade the young man to abandon his dangerous 
associates. 

“T have tried my utmost,” said Joseph, ‘and so has 
Demetrios. Through him I offered this Jesus half my wealth 
if he would let Jonathan go, but, unfortunately, not only does 
money apparently mean nothing to him but Jonathan 
himself is more determined than ever to go to the bitter end, 
and you all know what that end will be. Someone must 
have cast an evil spell on him!” 

“ Well, all I can suggest, my dear Joseph, is that you 
should have your son seized by force and put away where he 
can do no harm until this trouble blows over, as it is sure to 
do. I have some fifty of my German bodyguard here in 
Jerusalem, and if you like I can find some means of getting 
them into the Gentiles’ Court on the day before Passover. 
I will match them against a couple of hundred Galileans or 
even more, and J’ll warrant they will get hold of Jonathan 
somehow and manage to smuggle him out of the temple, 
even if they have to fight their way out. They would enjoy 
a chance of using their throwing spears.’” 

Joseph seemed struck by the offer, but it was clear that he 
did not know exactly what to say. 

“Pll see—perhaps. 1 thank you all the same, Tetrarch, 
Perhaps I shalt visit the temple and see if I can persuade 
him myself to abandon his mad enterprise.” + 

When the supper ended a little while afterwards nothing 
definite had been decided, and again, until Jate that night, 
Joseph discussed with Demetrios and his brother the possi- 
bility of saving Jonathan from the dreadful fate which, he 
felt certain, would overtake him. 

“You heard Pilate; he will be ruthless, and though the 
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Romans have not moved yet, I feel sure they will do so very 
soon, The Procurator affected to make light of the High 
Priests’ suggestion to send for reinforcements to Cesarca, 
but probably he has already done so, even to-night.” 

And the very next morning it became evident that Joseph 
had been able, as usual, to foretell accurately the decisions of 
the Procurator. 


CHAPTER X 
THE ELEVENTH DAY OF NISAN 


I 


Demetrios KNEW that Jesus intended coming into the 
temple through the Golden Gate some time between the 
morning and afternoon sacrifices on the Monday. He was 
eager to be present, for he had been told the Master wished. 
to make a last appeal to the pilgrims, in the very heart of 
the Holy City, and within a few days of the celebration of 
that Exodus from Egypt which he hoped to re-enact under 
his own leadership. He had now little hope left that the 
Romans would tamely acquiesce in his proclamation as King 
of Israel. He wished therefore to try once more to persuade 
the pilgrims to follow him into the desert, where he could 
reign over them until such time as God saw fit to bring about, 
unmistakably, the new world which he hoped for, without 
the terrible catastrophes and wars which, as everyone knew, 
were to be the birth-pangs of the Messianic era, the great 
and terrible day of the Lord. In his inmost heart and, in 
fact, until the very last tragic hour, Jesus was to preserve the 
sublime hope that the Almighty would bring this about by 
some miraculous intervention. The only possible alterna- 
tive seemed to be his own death, and that, as Demetrios 
knew only too well, was to come in a shape that very few 
expected. 

Events would force Jesus to take the harder way of self- 
sacrifice, which he himself had so often mentioned to the 
disciples, even though they either did not believe him or did 
not understand him. The belief that the Suffering Servant 
of Isaiah was indeed a picture of the Messiah was one that 
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had not as yet spread much beyond certain Pharisaic circles. 
Anyway it was quite impossible that the Romans would 
tamely submit without 2 struggle to such a usurpation of 
their power. Sooner or later, perhaps within two or three 
days, a bloody conflict would inevitably be unchained. How, 
Demetrios did not exactly know, but its outcome was certain. 

Not long after the household had awakened on the 
morning after the stirring events of the tenth day of Nisan, 
Demetrios, who had just gone down into the court, saw the 
old porter come ambling across towards the recess in a state 
of great agitation. 

“A Roman! A Roman captain wishes to see you, Lord 
Demetrios!” the old man stuttered, his lips trembling, and 
a look of fear on his face. Apparently he had never seen a 
Roman at such close quarters and was doubtful of what the 
visit of one of these fierce heathen might portend. Hard 
upon his heels Decius Balbus stalked into the court and, 
greeting Demetrios in his usual pleasantly familiar way, 
plunged straight into the object of his coming. 

“T come to warn you, my friend, even though the Pro- 
curator would probably have me imprisoned if he knew. 
Probably you do not remember it, if your little story about 
losing your memory is true,” and he winked humorously at 
Demetrios as if he too suspected him of some ulterior 
motive, “but you are, like your father, a Roman citizen. 
And though I happen to know that the Procurator when he 
came through Alexandria to take up his position borrowed 
a large sum from your father, all this will be of no avail and 
he will not show you the slightest mercy if he thinks you 
are in any way mixed up in this little revolt that your 
countrymen have started. Of course he will not dare to 
imprison you or anything like that, but he will certainly 
have you sent out of Jerusalem. I like you well enough to 
put you on your guard and to ask you to take no active part 
in anything that may happen. Besides, he has already taken 
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strong measures to destroy the effects of yesterday’s events 
before rumours of the matter can get to Rome.” 

“Te’s very kind of you to warn me, but what can Pilate 
doto me? Perhaps I know, better than you think, what the 
end of this business will be, but I am only very indirectly 
mixed up in it. One thing only I know and that is that this 
man Jesus is a very much more extraordinary person than 
you or the Procurator suspect, perhaps the most extraordin- 
ary the world has ever seen.” 

Decius Balbus laughed. 

“That may be if you say so, my Demetrios, but he cer- 
tainly does not look like it. I do not profess, however, to 
understand your people, at any rate here in Palestine. You, 
of course, are different, my dear fellow. Except that you 
did not frequent our temples in Rome, you seemed to be 
one of us much more than some of the young sons of bar- 
barian chiefs from Britain and Gaul who hang about the city 
as hostages for their fathers’ good behaviour.” 

Demetrios smiled. 

“ From what you told me the other day,” he went on, 
“my behaviour seems to have been somewhat unusual in 
Rome!” 

“Well, that is just what I mean. You behaved as I or 
Caius Serenus might have done if we had been for the first 
time on a visit to the capital of the world. But that is not 
what I came to talk to you about. The military situation is 
much more serious than you think, perhaps. Anyone 
holding the temple in the north and the Siloam Tower in 
the south controls Jerusalem. We have only some three 
thousand legionaries in Judea altogether and perhaps a 
thousand cavalry. Of course when I say legionaries I mean 
native soldiers, Syrians and Samaritans, organized on the 
same basis as our Roman legions. The only Romans are 
the voluntary cohort, part of which is here. Now if, after 
the feast, the pilgrims and the people in the country districts, 


or any considerable part of the Jerusalem population, join 
the rebels, the position will become extremely serious.” 

Demetrios had not looked at the matter from that point 
of view, though he had wondered why the vaunted Roman 
power had taken matters so quietly. 

“* Anyway the Procurator,” went on Decius Balbus, “ took 
the High Priests’ hint quickly enough, for last night he sent 
swift messengers to Czsarea with orders that two cohorts, of 
eight or nine hundred men each, and four squadrons of 
Samaritan cavalry, are to come to Jerusalem by forced 
marches, which means a couple of days at most. But that 
is not all. He plans to introduce several hundred of them 
into the temple, disguised as pilgrims, with concealed 
weapons. Ata given signal they will attack all the Galileans 
who are guarding the temple gates and massacre everyone 
within their reach as well.” 

“T thought Romans did not go in for those tactics?” 

“‘ Well, apparently the Procurator wants to imitate your 
wild Galilean friends, and I can’t say I like it too well. We 
Romans are used to clean, straight fighting in the field, I’ve 
never had to take part in any street brawling or house-to- 
house fighting in towns, and I hate the idea. But I expect 
you know that our dear Pontius fought for a time with 
Tiberius in Germany, where he rose to be a legionary tribune. 
I suppose he got some of his ideas on strategy from the 
German barbarians, who are about as treacherous as any 
people can be, whenever they get the chance. Don’t tell 
me you have forgotten the story of Varus and his three lost 
legions | ” 

It was Demetrios’s turn to laugh. 

“ Of course I haven’t forgotten that and I dare say your 
forecast of what is going to happen is fairly accurate. But 
I do not think there will be any street fighting to fear, and I 
can foresee, more or less, the course of events.” 

Decius Balbus looked suspiciously at him. 
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“You seem to know a great deal about what is going to 
happen, my friend! Are you able to see into the future? 
Like those Jewish magicians who live near the Tiber in Rome 
and to whom some of our great Roman ladies pay untold 
gold to find out whether their lovers are always going to 
be faithful to them? By the way,” he went on, changing 
the subject, ‘I should be sorry if anything happened to your 
host here. He seemed very much moved yesterday, but 
there was something about him that showed he has noble 
blood in his veins. What a pity your friends did not choose 
him as king of the Jews instead of this poor man Jesus who 
seemed so harmless! Well, I have warned you to the best 
of my ability and my conscience is clear.” 

With a parting Vale / Decius Balbus departed as casually 
as he had come. 

Demetrios thought it wiser to say nothing to Joseph when. 
he saw him later on that morning about the object of the 
Roman officer’s visit. If the priests had been in control of 
the temple he might have told him of the projected surprise, 
but with the madly excited and fanatical Galileans and 
Barionim in power there, the result might be worse if they 
knew what was coming. In reply to a direct question, which 
showed that the porter had told his master of the Roman 
officer’s visit, Demetrios replied that the latter had come 
from the Procurator merely to find out whether anything 
had been heard of Jonathan. 


2 
As soon as the rebels had occupied the temple, it had 
been decided that all except two of the gates leading from 
its courts into the city should be kept closed. The first one 
was the great southern gate, accessible through a tunnelled 
stairway, by which Jesus and the disciples had entered the 
previous Sunday. Owing to its disposition this was the 
easiest to defend. The other exception was the Golden 
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Gate, the only one leading direct from the temple to the 
Vale of Kedron outside the city. Through it Jesus and the 
disciples could enter the temple, or leave it, without having 
to pass through the city. 

Shortly after the midday meal Demetrios left the house 
and made his way to this great southern gate, where the first 
thing that attracted his attention was the warrant for the 
arrest of Jesus, It was affixed to the wall on the left of the 
entrance to the tunnel and a small crowd of pilgrims were 
looking at it, while one of them read it out aloud in Aramaic, 
the notice being written in that language and in Greek. It 
was written on a large piece of papyrus, and he too read it 
with great interest. 


“On the tenth day of Nisan a Galilean, by name 
Jesus-bar-Joseph, who has been preaching for some time 
to crowds of pilgrims on the Mount of Olives, was 
acclaimed King of Israel by a riotous mob in the streets 
leading to the Temple and by a number of priests in the 
‘Temple itself, which was seized by several hundred 
rebels. This man, aided by a certain Jonathan, son of 
Joseph-bar-Mathia of this city, and by a number of 
Galileans, and several hundred outlaws under the leader- 
ship of Jacob-bar-Judah, known as the Abba Barionim, 
‘has incited the populace to commit acts contrary to the 
laws of the province of Judea, as decreed by the Senate 
and the people of Rome, and contrary to the regulations 
of the Temple, issued by the Sanhedrin and the High 
Priests and approved by the Imperial Procurator. 

“*He is a man about forty years of age, of stunted 
growth and with a carpenter’s stoop. He is dark- 
skinned, with hair parted in the middle after the fashion 
of the Nazirites, very thick eyebrows meeting above the 
nose and a scanty beard. A reward of thirty silver 
staters will be paid to anyone denouncing the place 
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where he may be hidden so as to lead to his arrest. 
Information can be given to the officers of the Sanhedrin 
or to the Pretorium. 
C. Pontius Priatus, 
Procurator in Judea of Tiberius Cesar, 
Pontifex Maximus, Consul, Imperator. 


It must have been this description, this pen-portrait, as it 
were, thought Demetrios, that had probably given rise to 
the legend that Pilate had had a portrait of Jesus painted and 
exposed on the walls of the Pretorium. 

It took him quite some time to get through the gateway, 
which was closely guarded by a number of armed Galileans, 
for everyone was searched for hidden arms before being 
allowed to penetrate within the temple enclosure. It had 
been decided by Jonathan that no private sacrifices whatever 
should be allowed for a day or two, although it was recognized 
that by the Thursday, or perhaps earlier, it would be im- 
possible, without risking a general riot, to forbid access to 
the temple, at any rate to some part of the thousands of 
pilgrims who wished to perform the ritual sacrifice of the 
Paschal lamb. This was the only sacrifice that could be 
performed by laymen in the temple. Also hundreds of 
pilgrims had come enormous distances to pay what would 
perhaps be the only visit of their lives to Jerusalem, The 
public morning and afternoon sacrifices continued, of course, 
to be offered by the temple authorities. 

In the Court of the Gentiles the scene was very different 
from what he had seen on the night preceding the seizure of 
the temple. All the booths where small sacrificial animals 
and tokens were sold were closed, and the tables of the 
money-changers had disappeared. There were, however, a 
good many pilgrims about, though orders had been given 
that not more than four or five hundred people at a time 
should be allowed to gather. When the Galilean guards 
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thought this number had been reached, no more people were 
allowed in until some of them had gone away again. Natur- 
ally, in such a huge space it did not look like a crowd at all. 

Most of the people had congregated near the eastern 
cloisters, which partly faced the main entrance to the temple 
buildings. These cloisters almost took Demetrios’s breath 
away now that he saw them in the full light of day, such was 
their size and magnificence. They stretched for some 
hundreds of feet to right and left, broken byrows of Corinthian 
columns of dazzling white marble into great aisles roofed with 
elaborately carved cedar beams, while the floor was a mosaic 
of many-coloured marbles. Facing him, he could see the 
wide opening of the Golden Gate framing the blue sky of 
Judea above the tent-clad slopes of the Mount of Olives, 
On both sides of the gateway stood armed Galileans and in 
front of it, in the innermost aisle, many more fully armed 
Galileans formed a semi-circle, in the centre of which he 
saw Jesus, surrounded by Peter, Lazarus, Judas, the Master’s 
two brothers, Simon the Zealot and James, and several other 
disciples. 

The Galileans, as well as most of the crowd, must have 
seen the notice affixed to the Gates offering a reward for the 
capture of the Master, and the former were evidently re- 
solved to defeat any attempt against his liberty. 

Demetrios worked his way through the crowd until he 
came as near as he could to Jesus. The Master was standing 
on the plinth of one of the huge columns, so that he domin- 
ated his audience, and it was shocking to see the change in 
his face. It expressed now only a very deep misery, in spite 
of the enthusiasm he tried to infuse into his words. Had 
he learnt, in some way, of the rising tale of blood already 
spilt because he had yielded, perhaps against his better judg- 
ment, to the wishes of his disciples ? 

Two sentinels and a centurion murdered at the Water 
Gate, another Roman centurion stabbed to death on the 
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Sabbath when the temple had been seized, and the further 
deaths that must certainly have taken place during the 
surprise attack on the Tower of Siloam made up a terrible list. 
God alone knew how many more murders would be com- 
mitted, justifying the Master’s words which he had un- 
doubtedly meant to apply to himself, “For he shall be 
numbered among the transgressors and he shall bear the 
sins of many.” Through his yielding blood had been shed, 
the law of God, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,” had been transgressed, 
and Jesus had said that, if such were the case, his own 
death might be the sacrifice required by God. 

“Twice before have I hoped that the Kingdom would 
come in peace.” Jesus was speaking in a low, yet clear 
voice that penetrated to the very edge of the crowd. 

“ First, when I sent out my twelve faithful disciples, I 
hoped that before they had gone the round of the cities of 
Israel the Son of Man would be able to make himself 
manifest in peace. And again, when I sent out seventy 
Messengers to preach the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
But even though the faith of Israel was not sufficient, yet I 
feared not, because I knew that it was your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom, even though at last we 
had to take it by storm.” 

Shouts of enthusiasm greeted these words. 

“Death to Pilate! The Kingdom of God is ours! We 
want no Romans in the Holy City!” 

Jesus raised his hands to Heaven in a despairing gesture 
at the incomprehension of his hearers. And then Demetrios 
heard him utter words which made him understand, as he 
had never understood before, the real nature of the Kingdom 
of God of which Jesus spoke. They made him understand 
that Jesus had finally realized that it was something that 
would come about on earth only by long ages of moral educa- 
tion and accomplishment for mankind. Something that 
could not be imposed on humanity from outside. Some- 
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thing that would only arise when each individual reached the 
divine standard of conduct that had first been taught by the 
Hebrew prophets, and that was now being so strenuously 
preached by Jesus himself. Something that could not be 
brought about by any proclamation of himself or of anyone 
else as King of Israel. 

And yet, such was his sublime and profound faith, almost 
unrealizable to Demetrios, that he could at the same time 
feel that, if God willed it, He could bring about that very 
miracle, a change of heart in the whole of humanity, in the 
twinkling of an eye. For what had logic to do with such 
superhuman faith in the Almighty Father of all men? And 
above all it was clear that the Kingdom of God was no super- 
natural Paradise, in a transcendental world, but that it would 
come about here on this earth, if not now, then later. 

‘Think not,” Jesus cried, ‘‘ that because I am the Son of 
David, chosen by the Holy One to be your King, that you 
have thereby won the Kingdom of God which shall come 
to pass, here and now, for the Heavens are the Heavens of 
the Lord, but the earth has He given to the children of 
men, For that Kingdom of God can come only if it has 
first come within your hearts, when they shall have been 
cleansed so that out of them shall no longer come evil 
thoughts, fornications, thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, 
wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, pride, 
and foolishness, All these things must you abandon, 
keeping only the knowledge that you are all children of God 
and therefore that you must even love one another as brothers. 
For it is in the hand of every man to build up the Kingdom 
here and now, and even though the Gentiles shall slay me 
and slay thousands of you, they cannot prevent its coming.” 

What marvellous faith in God and in himself, thought 
Demetrios. Here indeed was the faith that moved moun- 
tains! Jesus paused, as if to allow his words to sink into 
the minds and hearts of his hearers, Immediately a very 
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babel of sound arose among the crowd. A huge man, who 
stood close to Demetrios, suddenly pushed aside the few 
people over whose heads he had been looking. In a loud 
voice he appealed to the Master. 

“Thou art our King and our Lord, O Jesus!’ We have 
acclaimed thee as such, and since thou camest into the city 
yesterday a thousand more of us, pilgrims from all the 
countries of the world, are ready to fight and to die for thee ! 
Why dost thou hesitate to lead us against the Romans? 
We hold the temple and the Tower of Siloam and we care 
naught for the soldiers of Pilate. Come then, appoint 
captains over us to lead us——” 

The throng roared its approval and once more the strange 
power of Jesus to quell and subdue with a glance of his eye 
and a gesture of his hand was shown. The tumult died 
down almost before his first words, but now he spoke with 
a bitterness and a violence such as Demetrios had never 
heard before from his lips. He knew instantly that Jesus 
must be aware of the murders that had already been com- 
mitted and that he disapproved of them utterly, and bitterly 
regretted his decision to allow his disciples to arm themselves. 
And he knew too that Jesus realized with despair how 
impossible it was for the masses that heard his words to 
understand him, 

“* Always ye ask for bloodshed and violence and forget the 
law of the Holy One, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ ”’ 

His voice had risen and it now carried far into the Court 
and beyond the outer columns, so that people there also 
heard him and began to swell the outer edges of the crowd. 

“*O fools and blind! © faithless generation!’ he cried, 
lifted his hands to Heaven in a passionate gesture, ‘‘ how 
long shall I bear with you? Serpents and offspring of 
vipers, how shall you escape the judgment of Hell? Think 
not to keep hidden from me the blood that has already been 
shed. As for ye,” he turned to the disciples who stood 
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around him, * O ye of little faith ! who are without under- 
standing, who have forgotten my words and have become as 
blind guides, think not that ye will be able to escape the 
further shedding of blood, It was not this I hoped for when 
I gave you permission to arm yourselves. You promised 
me that you would not shed blood unless you were attacked. 
I did not intend you to attack the Romans to gain posses- 
sion of this temple which is only the work of the hands of 
men. No, your arms were meant only to protect us when 
we should go into the Wilderness.” 

And then another sudden change came over him. With 
a look of ineffable love lighting up his face, his eyes shining, 
his hands appealingly stretched out towards the crowd, his 
voice full of tender inflexions, he spoke to them as a father 
might speak to a wayward son. 

‘* That is why I say unto you, return from your sins even 
now or ye shall all in like manner perish. For if the King- 
dom did not come in peace neither will it come in violence. 
Therefore I ask you to follow me even now into the Wilder- 
ness before it is too late, and there I shall reign over you 
until the Kingdom of God shall have come in peace and I 
can lead you back into the Promised Land.” 

But all appeals were in vain. No one could understand 
a champion of liberty who would lead his followers into the 
desert, but forbid them absolutely to make war against their 
oppressors and who would impose upon them an even 
stricter justice than the one to which they had grown 
accustomed. What could be hoped from a new leader who 
would not allow his followers to attack and plunder the 
Romans in Jerusalem and throughout the Land of Israel, 
the Romans who oppressed and despised the Chosen People 
of God? Every hour it became clearer that there would be 
no masses of pilgrims ready to follow him into the desert, 
though it is possible that thousands might have been willing 
to follow him in an attack in force on the Romans. 
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Jesus did not wait for any answering manifestation from 
the murmuring crowd which broke into groups, discussing 
his words loudly and evidently greatly disappointed that their 
new leader, whom they had acclaimed as King of Israel, 
should refuse to lead them along the road they desired, the 
road to victory through plunder and, if needs be, death. 
Despair was once more written on his face and, rapidly call- 
ing to his disciples and to the Galilean guards, the Master 
passed through the Golden Gate and disappeared down the 
path leading to the brook of Kedron on his way to Bethany 
once more, 

Suddenly Demetrios felt a warm little hand slipping into 
his in a confiding grasp. Looking down he saw by his side 
the little boy Johanan, his beautiful eyes shining, his lips 
parted as he gazed in adoration at the disappearing form of 
the King of Israel. 

“Oh, Demetrios!” he cried in his clear, boyish treble, 
“how beautifully he speaks and how glad I am that at last 
we have a king of our own! Have you spoken to him?” 

“ Yes, little one.” 

“Oh, please, won’t you let me speak to him, too? Will 
you take me to him? I am afraid to go alone, though I 
feel sure he loves little children; but I do not like those 
fierce-looking men that are always around him!” 

“ T will gladly take you to him, but how can you get away 
from your house?” 

“Oh, I am quite free,” the child replied, in a grown-up 
tone which made Demetrios smile. “‘ My whole morning is 
taken up with lessons, but in the afternoon J play in the courtof 
my father’s house on the Mount of Olives. Do you know it?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, the guards all know me and I often go out to 
play with my friends by the brook of Kedron, or on the 
slopes of the Mount of Olives. So if you will tell me where 
to come, I will do so, even to-day.” 
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“No, not to-day. Wait, let me see.” Demetrios thought 
awhile. ‘‘ Do you know the village of Bethany?” 

“Oh yes! One day last year my father took me with 
him when he visited the house of Lazarus-bar-Daianaiah, 
who is a cousin of ours. They say he is a friend of 
Jesus.” 

“ Well, if you can get away, come to me there at the house 
of Lazarus, the day after to-morrow, in the late afternoon, 
and you shall see and speak to Jesus.” 

The boy clapped his hands, dancing with glee, and then, 
with a hasty farewell, he ran away through the Golden Gate 
where the Galilean guards smilingly let him pass without 
any difficulty. He left Demetrios more fascinated than 
ever by his beauty and lively intelligence and by his self- 
assurance, which seemed so extraordinary for such a young 
child until he remembered the precociousness of oriental 
children. 

Lazarus had not followed Jesus, but had stayed behind 
talking to a group of men, and he now came over to 
Demetrios. 

“ Alas 1”’ he said, “I am very much afraid that things are 
not going well, just as Jesus predicted. Very probably he 
and all of us will leave the city as best we can, since the 
mass of the people, on which he counted so much, seem 
unwilling to follow him. We can return to Galilee or go 
into the desert even before the Passover. I for one,” he 
added, his face set in a look of inflexible determination, “' will 
follow him to the end, whatever it may be!” 

“Do you think he will visit the temple again?” 

““Who knows?” he shrugged his shoulders and made a 
gesture of despair. ‘‘ Perhaps he will come once more, to- 
morrow, but from what I hear the priests, especially the 
older ones, are already repenting of their haste now that 
they stand, as they say, to lose even the little they have and 
gain nothing. Will you go again to Bethany?” 
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“Yes, surely,” replied the young man eagerly, “ if not 
to-morrow then the day after.” 

Leaving Lazarus he returned straight to Joseph’s house 
and found him sitting in the divan in the court with his 
brother. 


The old man’s attitude towards him seemed to have under- 
gone a change, for he was finally convinced he was really 
unable to persuade Jonathan to abandon Jesus. But, know- 
ing that he was more or less in constant touch with both 
Jonathan and Jesus and presumably knew their plans, he 
tried to obtain as much information from him as possible, 
hoping that he might use some of it to accomplish his 
purpose, to detach his son from Jesus, Both he and Eleazar 
now greeted him with a number of questions. 

“Have you seen Jonathan? What is the King of Israel 
going to do now?” Joseph laughed sneeringly as he uttered. 
these words. “‘ Is he not sufficiently convinced that the mass 
of the people will not listen to him?” 

“No, I did not see Jonathan. But you are unjust towards 
Jesus. Though he allowed himself to be persuaded by his 
disciples, he had no wish whatever to be proclaimed king. 
Even now he is doing his best to leave Jerusalem and to 
persuade a part of the pilgrims to follow him into the Wilder- 
ness, where he wants to await the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. He wants no bloodshed, no violence.” 

“A new Exodus?” interrupted Joseph eagerly; ‘‘ then 
why does he not go at once? What is he waiting for? 
Till the Romans send their soldiers to slaughter him and all 
the rabble he has collected round him?” A sudden idea 
seemed to strike him. ‘‘ Why, if he does go and Jonathan 
goes with him, I can get a few hundred men from among my 
farmers and friends in Bethlehem to go after him in the 
Wilderness, to capture my son and bring him back to me. 
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Perhaps I might even persuade Pilate to send a couple of 
cohorts after them. His Galilean and outlaw followers will 
soon be disposed of, and once they get hold of Jonathan I 
shall have him imprisoned in our house in Bethlehem until 
these wild ideas are driven out of his head.” 

“St is a pity that you could not have met Jesus. Perhaps 
then you would have understood his——” 

“There is nothing to understand,” countered Joseph 
quickly. ‘‘ We are well enough under Roman rule if these 
madmen would only stop trying to cause trouble with their 
aspirations for an independent Judea. We are not strong 
enough to stand alone, and we had enough of independence 
under the Herods. Herod himself ran after Augustus 
Czsar as a dog runs after his master; that’s what he called 
independence! The Herods were a bad lot, and I for one 
never trusted them. That is why I do not put much faith 
in the Tetrarch’s offer to have Jonathan seized in the temple, 
even if his German wild beasts were able to get into it, which 
I very much doubt.” 

He laughed suddenly and turned to his brother, recalling 
the conversation of the night before. 

“Did you hear Antipas talking about his Jewish blood, 
brother? As if everyone didn’t know that he has none to 
speak of, that he is an Edomite whose grandfather was a 
slave in a heathen temple in his youth, even if he did become 
converted to our holy religion. Two of his half-brothers, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, had at any rate the noble blood 
of the Maccabees in their veins through their mother 
Mariamme. But what did Herod do? Had their mother 
murdered and his two sons executed on some trumped-up 
charge. But Antipas! the son of an Edomite father and a 
Samaritan mother! Could anything be worse?” 

And so the three men talked desultorily until the evening 
meal, at which a number of new guests were present and 
where the conversation turned entirely on the extra- 
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ordinary situation that had arisen through the seizure of the 
temple by the Galileans, and the probable steps that the 
Procurator would take to put an end to the attempted revolt. 
Everyone was of opinion that these steps would be drastic 
ones, and that there was every chance that blood would 
once more flow in the streets of Jerusalem before the Passover. 

After the evening meal the conversation continued again 
in the recess, Joseph had become taciturn and absorbed in 
his thoughts. He merely shrugged his shoulders in resigna- 
tion as one plan after another was put forward by his guests 
for the removal of Jonathan from the influence of this mad 
Galilean Rabbi—for so they considered him—who seemed 
to have bewitched him. But no decision was reached and, 
after speeding his guests, Joseph retired to rest at a late hour. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE TWELFTH DAY OF NISAN 


DEMETRIOS NEVER lay down at night without a secret fear 
that something might happen during his sleep that would 
cause his present state of consciousness to fade out as 
abruptly as it had arisen. But that night he fell once more 
into the death-like slumber which, except on two occasions, 
had characterized all his nights ever since that first strange 
awakening outside Joseph’s house. 

When he awoke to the now familiar surroundings the sun 
had already risen well above the horizon. Most of the 
morning was spent in the upper room talking over with his 
host various plans for capturing Jonathan and taking him to 
Bethlehem to be kept a prisoner in the family house there. 
But all suggestions seemed useless since, to start with, no 
one knew exactly where he was. Demetrios had seen no 
trace of him the previous day when listening to Jesus in the 
eastern cloisters, and he had not thought of asking I.azarus or 
anyone else whether he was still in command in the temple. 

“ If he is,” he added, “ it would be extremely hazardous to 
send any of your retainers to try to capture him there. In 
his present state of mind you may be certain that he would not 
only defend himself by force of arms but he would have the 
whole-hearted support of hundreds of well-armed Gali- 
leans and Barionim.” 

As for the offer of the Tetrarch to send some of his 
German guards into the temple to fight their way in and out 
again with Jonathan in their hands, it seemed not only an 
impossible thing to do but Demetrios was inclined to think 
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the offer had been made more as a polite gesture than as a 
serious practical suggestion. 

After the midday meal he went again to the temple, at 
Joseph’s suggestion, in the hope that he might get some news 
of the whereabouts of Jonathan. Again he went down 
through the bazaars to the southern entrance, passing 
through a part of the priests’ quarter, the narrow sloping 
streets of which were alive with a riotous crowd excited by 
the events of the previous two days and emboldened by the 
continued absence of any Roman soldiers. Apparently 
Pilate, in order to avoid premature clashes which would 
merely entail the loss of some of his men, had decided to 
await reinforcements. He had withdrawn all his forces 
from the city into the Pratorium, leaving only strong 
detachments to keep the city gates, with the exception of the 
Golden Gate, leading from the temple directly outside the 
walls, and the Water Gate, which had been captured on 
the Friday night by the rebels. 

He had some difficulty in making his way through the 
turbulent crowds, many of whom were armed with sticks 
and knives. They kept shouting ‘‘ Death to the Romans!” 
and behaving in such a threatening manner that many of the 
shopkeepers had closed their small shops. As he gradually 
made his way to the tunnelled stairway through which Jesus 
and the disciples had ascended two days earlier, he felt glad 
that he had discarded his Greek dress and had put on instead 
the long tunic and conical turban of the Jewish inhabitants. 

When he reached the top of the stairway he found it 
guarded by a dozen well-armed Galileans, and he had again 
to submit to being rather perfunctorily searched for hidden 
arms, in spite of his having immediately spoken the special 
password given him by Lazarus the previous day, and which 
was to be changed each day. 

A startling difference was noticeable at once in the aspect 
of the Court of the Gentiles as compared with the previous 
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day. Many of the booths had reopened and were carrying 
on a fairly busy trade. They sold tokens for the wine- 
offerings and small sacrificial animals, as well as small 
articles which had very little to do with the temple ritual. 
And close to the top of the stairway, where they would be 
likely to attract the first attention of the worshippers, half a 
dozen money-changers, each attended by a clerk, were 
installed behind their tables, on which stood numerous 
wooden bowls filled with coins from most of the countries 
of the world. By the side of each banker stood a large jar 
filled with the half-shekels which constituted the only money 
acceptable to the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Later on Demetrios learnt that, even though it had been 
decided to admit a much smaller number of pilgrims than 
usual until the Passover, some of the baser elements among 
the rebels, with the connivance of certain of the older and 
poorer priests who had got over their first enthusiasm for the 
newly acclaimed King of Israel, had accepted heavy bribes to 
allow a few of the wealthier traders and money-changers to 
resume their business. He had already taken a few steps 
in the direction of the eastern cloisters when he saw a small 
group of men, among whom he recognized Lazarus and 
John, the son of Zebedee. 

“Where is Jonathan?” he asked after the usual greetings. 
“TY promised his father I would try to find out.” 

“So far as we know he is nowhere in the temple,” 
answered Lazarus. “I understand he got out secretly last 
night and went to take command at the Tower of Siloam, 
which the Romans are certain to attack even before they 
attack the temple, if they mean to do the latter. It seems 
he doesn’t trust the Barionim overmuch—or their leader 
either,” he added, as an afterthought, smilingly. ‘ Perhaps 
the Abba, in spite of all his talk about Jewish independence, 
is thinking too much of looting and not enough of the King 
of Israel's words!” 
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Lazarus went on to explain that they were expecting Jesus 
at any moment, and that they were discussing the best way 
to prevent his taking too much notice, if possible, of the 
change in the Court of the Gentiles. 

“ We know, and you know too, that this part of the temple 
is not so sacred as all that lies within the walls yonder,”’ and 
he pointed to where a continuous breast-high stone barrier 
ran round the whole of the temple buildings. This 
barrier bore at intervals marble slabs on which was inscribed 
a warning to all non-Jews not to go beyond it on pain of 
death. ‘‘ We know too,” he went on, “that not everyone, 
especially if they come from a distant country, can bring a 
sacrificial animal with him, or coins acceptable to the temple 
authorities. So that these men are more or less necessary, 
Besides, they carry on their trading with the permission of 
the Procurator and the full approval of the temple authori- 
ties, who derive great profits from them. But Jesus’ anger 
at seeing how soon things have gone back to the old ways may 
cause him to do something rash. So, as soon as he comes, 
we must all gather round him and try to keep his attention 
occupied with other matters.” 


2 
Just then the Master appeared, coming out of the eastern 
cloisters. Ever since the notice offering a reward for his 
capture had been publicly affixed, Lazarus had insisted that 
Jesus should always be accompanied, when leaving Bethany, 
by at least twenty Galilean guards, well-armed but with their 
arms discreetly concealed. He and his little band of disciples 
and intimate followers were now surrounded by these guards 
who, outwardly at any rate, looked just like any other pilgrims. 
One would have thought that he had some intuition of what 
had taken place, or else that someone must have informed him 
of it, for he made straight for the spot where the traders and 
money-changers were stationed. 
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The news that Jesus had again come into the temple 
spread instantly, and the pilgrims began to crowd round 
him, impeding his progress, trying to kiss his hand or the 
border of his tunic and imploring him for a blessing. But 
he seemed to be almost in a state of trance. His appearance 
was forbidding and his eyes were fixed and gleaming with 
an internal fire. He took no notice whatever of the pilgrims, 
waving them away impatiently, and advancing rapidly 
towards the spot where there were a number of traders selling 
doves, kids, and lambs. The bird-sellers were surrounded 
by heaps of flimsy wicker-cages filled with the white doves 
used for certain sacrifices. Each of them had a boy by his 
side whose duty it was to take the birds from the cages in 
which they were unmercifully crowded and to hand them to 
those who bought them, after having tied back their wings 
with a piece of thread. 

Beside the dove-sellers there were a few others who sold 
only kids and lambs, and these were exposed in a manner 
likely to cause a good deal of suffering to the little animals. 
Near each trader a pole had been set up on two supports 
and the lambs and kids, whose hind legs were tied together, 
were slung in pairs over these poles, hanging head down- 
wards and keeping up a ceaseless bleating and baa-ing. 

By now not only the disciples but all those near Jesus 
could see that a holy rage had seized him. Violently he 
upset the pyramids of wicker-cages, many of which opened 
or broke, the birds flying away with a loud cooing. In- 
stantly the confusion and outcries became indescribable, for 
the dealers, whose property was vanishing before their eyes, 
set up a loud shouting and cursing, and some of them looked 
as if they were about to attack Jesus. The disciples, how- 
ever, had gathered round him to protect him, though, even if 
they had not done so, there was something in his face which 
kept the boldest of his adversaries back, for he looked like a 
man possessed. Near by, on the ground in front of one of 
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the stands, there lay a bundle of ropes. Stooping swiftly 
he seized some of them, and holding them by one end began 
to lay lustily about him, chasing the frightened traders 
away. 

“Cut down those animals and let them go free,” he cried 
to Peter. 

Peter and John drew their daggers and immediately 
started to cut the ropes that bound the feet of the kids and 
lambs, which scampered away wildly in every direction, 
adding mightily to the general confusion, while their owners 
protested even more loudly than the owners of the doves. 
But again no one dared to interfere. 

By this time the yells of the traders and the shouts of the 
pilgrims, some of whom were trying to capture the kids and 
lambs, had penetrated beyond the barrier of the temple and 
dozens of priests came rushing out of the Great Gate, 
running across the flagged court towards the crowd. They 
were wearing their priestly vestments, which it was strictly 
forbidden to take out of the temple precincts, a proof of the 
intense excitement and commotion caused by the violent 
action of the Master. His eyes were blazing with anger and, 
heedless of the protests of the disciples and of Lazarus, who 
tried vainly to calm him, he made straight for the tables of 
the money-changers. His voice rose like a trumpet call 
sounding clearly above the general din and confusion. 

“Have you forgotten the words of the Holy One? Is it 
not written, ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for 
all the nations’; and what have ye done? Ye have made it 
into a den of robbers t a place for selling and buying instead 
of praying to our Father in Heaven!” 

Frightened at his appearance the money-changers scram- 
bled to their feet from the stools on which they sat and tried 
hastily to empty the various bowls of money into bags which 
their clerks held out to them. But the Master, striding 
forward and waving the ropes round his head, overthrew 
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most of the tables, sending thousands of coins rolling in 
every direction. 

There followed a scene which might perhaps have been 
expected and which caused the money-changers to utter 
cries of impotent rage. With one accord most of the crowd 
who had been drawn to the spot by the uproar swooped like 
a flock of evil birds on the scattered coins and began to 
gather them up, fighting madly with each other in their 
eagerness to obtain as many of them as they could. For afew 
moments too some of the men around Jesus, and even some 
of the disciples, betrayed by instinctive movements, quickly 
repressed, the fact that they too might have liked to profit 
by the unexpected windfall. But they drew together and, 
with Demetrios and Lazarus, gathered closely round Jesus 
trying to calm his anger and to take him away as soon as 
possible from the sordid scene. And as they gradually 
retreated towards the eastern cloisters dozens of pilgrims 
could be seen hurrying away towards the gates, evidently 
wanting to escape back into the town as rapidly as they could. 
Demetrios saw several scuffles and arguments taking place 
between pilgrims and armed Galileans at the gates, and, as he 
heard afterwards, several of the more shameless guards who 
had witnessed the whole scene would not let them go through 
until they handed over some of their unlawful booty. 

He was close to Jesus and saw that the look of righteous 
and flaming anger on his face had been replaced by an 
expression of the most poignant grief and despair. He felt 
that the Master had at last realized that there were none 
among those who surrounded him, perhaps not even his 
most intimate disciples, who could really share his spiritual 
outlook, his fervent desire for a new order of things. As he 
had so often told them, they did not understand him. They 
were nearly all hopelessly entangled in the web of material 
things around them ; attracted by the money Jesus hated and 
despised; fascinated at the thought of the positions they 
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hoped to hold in the Kingdom which they consideréd as 
having already come; and entirely forgetful of the moral 
change that was a necessary prerequisite of its advent, 

By the time they reached the Golden Gate through which 
they were to leave the city on their return to Bethany, 
Demetrios, looking back, saw that the tumult had somewhat 
subsided in the great space of the Court of the Gentiles, 
The priests had begun to stream back into the Women’s 
Court, but many of the temple police, swinging their heavy 
clubs, had come out and were busy dispersing the crowd 
round the gesticulating money-changers and traders. 
Demetrios accompanied the disciples and Jesus down the 
path that led to the Kedron brook at the bottom of the valley, 
over the little bridge that spanned it, and up the gentle slopes 
of the Mount of Olives amid the countless tents of the 
pilgrims. Everywhere the latter seemed to spring up out 
of the ground. Incredible as it seemed, some news of the 
scene in the temple must already have trickled through, 
for Jesus was greeted with loud cries and hailed repeatedly 
as King of Israel, while some of the crowd yelled ribald 
insults against the priests and their supposed exactions. But 
the little band, on the advice of Peter, hastened as much as 
possible for fear of possible reprisals on the part of the 
temple police, or perhaps even of the Romans, though none 
of these were to be seen anywhere. 

At the top of the Mount of Olives, where one of the roads 
began to descend towards Bethany, Demetrios suddenly 
decided that he would go no further but would return to 
Joseph's house, though Lazarus, who had walked by his side 
all the way, tried to dissuade him. And soon after he reached 
the house in the Upper City he learnt that the revolutionary 
action of Jesus had had further and much graver conse- 
quences. For, though the disciples and his immediate 
followers had been able to restrain their primitive impulse 
at the sight of the scattered money, there were dozens of 


Barionim around the Master who were beginning to feel 
keenly disappointed at the way in which the revolt, on which 
they had built such high hopes, was turning out. -A certain 
feeling of religious awe had prevented them from helping 
themselves to the scattered wealth, but they decided, there 
and then, to take matters into their own hands. For, in 
spite of all the patriotic and idealistic talk of the Abba a few 
days previously at the meeting held in the house of Phalti- 
bar-Seruya, it became clear later that the majority of his 
followers were men who, though they might feel a savage 
hatred of foreign domination, preferred to lead a nomadic life 
because of its opportunities for easy plunder, rather than a 
settled existence with the hard work which was its most 
common lot. 


3 

Except for an occasional servant passing through the court 
there seemed to be no one in the house when Demetrios 
got back, and he sat for some time in the courtyard recess 
pondering deeply on the scene he had just witnessed. 

Though Jesus sometimes spoke of rewards in another 
life, he spoke just as often or oftener of rewards here and now. 
It was almost certain that he envisaged the Kingdom of God 
as being on earth, Had he not said two days earlier that 
many of those standing round him would see the Kingdom 
of God before they tasted of death? What wonder, if 
among the few hundreds that had gradually gathered round 
him, there should be many, ignorant and careless, eager solely 
for material prosperity, and forgetful of the sacrifice the 
Master had called for, the sacrifice of everything base in 
human nature, as a preliminary but necessary condition. 

Probably many of the men who had just helped themselves 
to the scattered property of the money-changers may have 
genuinely believed that what had happened was merely the 
first step in bringing about the Kingdom which they had heard 
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so much about, the kingdom of riches and plenty for the 
poor and the outcast. He understood in a flash too that 
Jesus should both expect a perfect spiritual kingdom in the 
hearts of men and know that it could find its material 
expression on this earth and not in any shadowy Sheol below 
or starry Paradise above the earth. 

Demetrios realized the superhuman, the almost divine, 
wisdom of Jesus which taught him, as it taught the prophets 
of old in Israel, that with the abandonment of all the sins 
and vices of the human heart and mind, there would in- 
evitably arise, here and now, a perfect world, where there 
would be abundance for all, liberty, equality, and perfect 
brotherly love, thus carrying out the intentions of the 
Almighty Father of all men for the world He had brought 
into being. He understood too why the old prophets Isaiah, 
Micah, Hosea, and Amos had never seemed to bother much 
about a life after death, for the perfect life they desired was 
here on this earth. 

This did not in any way imply a non-belief in a life after 
death, for Jesus undoubtedly shared the Pharisees’ hope of a 
future life even though he said, so expressly and so often, 
that the Kingdom of God was to be here and now, so soon 
as men should have fulfilled the pre-required moral con- 
ditions. Did not his whole preaching imply that the best 
expression of service of God was service of man? Did he 
not much oftener say ‘‘ Thou shalt do” than ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
believe’? But official Christianity, dogmatic Christianity of 
the first centuries, had gradually sunk into 2 morass of semi- 
pagan rites and incomprehensible dogmas and had transferred 
the Kingdom of God, so ardently preached and desired by 
Jesus, from this earth, where it was so clear that it did not 
yet exist, to a distant and unknown Heaven where the Master 
never intended itto be. Starting with Paul, it had attributed 
a saving grace to the fact of the Master’s death and to the 
beliefs which it had preached concerning that death and its 
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purpose, and much less to his demands concerning the 
behaviour of men. The Church had never burnt anyone at 
the stake for loose living ; only for loose belief. 

With a start, coming out of his reverie, he saw that Joseph 
was standing before him and had just spoken to him. 

“Well,” he said, repeating the question, ‘‘ have you any 
news of Jonathan?” 

“None for certain. It is said that he left the temple last 
night and that he has gone to place himself at the head of 
the insurgents in the Tower of Siloam.” 

“‘God have mercy on him!” moaned the old man, 
throwing himself on the divan beside Demetrios. ‘‘ That is 
the first place the Romans will attack, for they are not likely 
to attempt anything against the temple so long as there is a 
fortress holding out against them inside Jerusalem. I have 
been asleep for a while,” he went on to explain, “ trying to 
forget my grief. What has happened this afternoon in the 
temple? Has the King of Israel’’—the old man, as usual, 
could not keep a sneer out of his voice at these words— 
“decided to leave his new kingdom?” 

But before Demetrios could reply there was heard a 
commotion coming from the porter’s lodge, and Samuel- 
bar-Eliyahu, the young man who had come some days 
earlier to announce the arrival of the Procurator, rushed into 
the court in a state of great excitement. 

** Master ! Master !’’ he cried, “ the Romans have started 
to take their revenge! There has been a great riot in the 
jewellers’ bazaar, the Barionim have looted all the shops, 
many of them have been killed, and the Romans have made 
dozens of prisoners.” 

But there was only one thought in Joseph’s mind. ‘‘ Have 
you any news of my son?” 

Samuel had seen or heard nothing of the young man and 
could only speak of what had happened and what he had been 
able to gather. He too had been in the Court of the Gentiles 
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and had witnessed the attack of Jesus on the money- 
changers and the traders. Immediately after the Master’s 
departure one of the Barionim who seemed to have some 
authority over his fellows had gathered many of them round 
him and had started to harangue them. 

“Let us do as our forefathers did when they left Egypt, 
when they spoiled the Egyptians of their gold and silver,” 
he cried. ‘Let us plunder the Romans and those Jews 
who willingly pay taxes to them, before we go into the 
desert.” 

It did not take much to inflame their passions and, as 
another one of them pointed out, it would be too late when 
the Romans had received the reinforcements which everyone 
knew they would send for. Whereas, if they helped them- 
selves now, God would help them and they could go straight 
to the desert and there await events. 

About a hundred Barionim, roused to a mad fanaticism by 
these words, had rushed out of the temple and, wishing to 
see what they would do, Samuel-bar-Eliyahu had followed 
them. They had dashed across the Xystus shouting “‘ Down 
with the Romans!’ brandishing their daggers, and 
frightening hundreds of peaceful citizens and pilgrims. They 
had made their way straight to the jewellers’ bazaar, which 
lay close to the Tower of Hippicus, passing behind the 
Hasmonzan Palace, through the lanes of the Upper City, 
and scattering everyone before them. 

This jewellers’ bazaar was a roofed one, composed of two 
short and narrow lanes paved with slippery cobble-stones, and 
the rioters, attacking the small shops filled with costly 
jewels, started looting everything they could lay their hands 
on. Naturally, the owners of the shops had resisted, but, as 
they were unarmed and unprepared, most of them had been 
stabbed or killed outright and their bodies thrown amid the 
terrified crowds who nearly trampled each other to death in 
their attempts to escape from the congested lanes of the bazaar. 
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Samuel surmised that almost 2s soon as the riot had 
started someone must have rushed to the Pretorium to give 
the alarm and call for help from the Romans. And as the 
disturbance was in a part of the city entirely away from the 
temple quarter, which Pilate had decided not to attack until 
the arrival of his reinforcements, the Procurator took an 
instant and adequate decision. Two hundred legionaries, 
fully armed and led by two centurions, came out of the gates 
of the palace within a few minutes of the alarm and burst 
into the bazaar in time to arrest dozens of Barionim, whose 
short daggers were no match for the heavy swords and 
thrusting spears of the Romans, who had the further advan- 
tage of the strong Roman military discipline. Half a dozen 
of the looters were caught red-handed just as they had 
stabbed men who, seeing that resistance was useless, were 
trying to escape, clutching to their bosoms or trying to hide 
in their dress some of their most valuable possessions. 
Slashing right and left the soldiers cut down dozens of the 
rioters like so many sheep, quite thirty or forty bodies being 
left lying in the bazaar, and they made many prisoners, who 
had been taken to the Pretorium and thrown into the 
dungeons of the fortress. Probably, said Samuel, Pilate 
would let them await trial until after the Festival, when it 
would be easier to secure the attendance of Jewish witnesses. 

‘*You see what your Jesus is responsible for!"’ cried 
Joseph. “ This is the Kingdom of God he has proclaimed 
in which he will reign without the Romans |” 


4 
That night, in the palace of the High Priests within 
Jerusalem, another meeting was held to which Joseph had 
been bidden, and he had readily agreed to take Demetrios 
with him. 
They set out after dark with a few servants with lanterns, 
and, as usual at this time of the year, the lanes and bazaars 
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were unusually crowded even after nightfall. They went 
down through the lowest part of the Tyropzon Valley, passing 
through some of the most sordid quarters of the city. On 
every hand there were wine-shops filled with the riff-raff of 
the town. In a narrow street stood the Palace, its gates 
guarded by temple police. The central court was filled with 
all kinds of people gathered round two large fires and 
chattering in many languages. The two men were taken to an 
upper room, which had a loggia looking out to the southern 
wall of the temple enclosure, over the intervening flat roofs, 
on most of which there were lights. In the distance, far 
to the north, the massive black shape of the Antonia Tower 
rose against the star-lit sky, in which rode the full moon of 
Passover. A single light glowed dully somewhere on the 
high battlements of the Tower. 

There were barely a dozen people present, and, as if to 
show the official character of the discussion, although there 
was a wide divan round two sides of the room, a large table 
had been placed in its centre, round which, sitting on low 
stools, Demetrios recognized the High Priests Caiaphas 
and Hanan, the High Priest Simon-bar-Kamith, evidently 
released from his imprisonment in the temple by the rebels, 
according to the wish expressed by Jesus. There were also 
present Rabbi Gamaliel, Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba, and a few 
others, apparently important temple officials whom he did 
not know. 

From the very first words of the discussion that ensued 
it was clear that the indignation of the priests against Jesus 
had reached a climax. His attack on the most vital interests 
of the priesthood, the sacrifices and the source of revenue 
from the trading in the temple court, eclipsed all else in their 
eyes, even the fact of his proclamation as King of Israel. 
It had swung the support of the majority of the priests 
entirely away from him. 

““We need not fear that this time the Procurator will 
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show any leniency. He has said so,’”’ said Caiaphas, ‘“‘ His 
position, nay his very life, would be at stake when Rome 
learns that he refused to condemn a man whom the highest 
Jewish authorities pointed out to him as dangerous and who 
was subsequently not only acclaimed King of Israel by the 
populace, constituting direct rebellion against Roman power, 
but who dared to usurp the functions of the temple police 
and their Segan, thus violating Roman sovereignty, delegated 
to the temple authorities.” 

“I agree,” said Simon-bar-Kamith; “but how are we 
going to get hold of him? These liberators and Messiahs 
have a way of vanishing when they are too hard pressed. 
Look at Judas of Galilee who was never caught and whose 
son Jacob, it seems, is at the head of these outlaws, these 
Barionim, who have taken part in the revolt. 

“Would it not be possible to induce one of his followers 
to betray his whereabouts? I am told that although he has 
been sleeping every night in Bethany, quite lately he spends 
his nights somewhere on the Mount of Olives, probably in 
a tent set up by his friends among the hundreds of pilgrims’ 
tents. Unless we or the Romans know exactly where to 
find him, how can we seize him among those thousands of 
pilgrims, whose tents cover almost the whole of the Mount, 
without starting a still more dangerous riot?” 

“The difficulty is that all his immediate disciples seem to 
share his views about money,” said Hanan, “I have infor- 
mation from some of the temple police who saw the whole 
scene with the money-changers this afternoon to the effect 
that none of them took any of the money their leader scattered 
so violently.” 

“The Romans must be asked to supply us with sufficient 
men practically to surround the Mount of Olives,” said 
another man who, as Joseph told Demetrios, was the head 
treasurer of the Temple. ‘And therefore until the 
reinforcements Pilate has sent for arrive, we can do nothing 
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in that sense. It will be difficult for these Galileans and 
bandits to keep all the pilgrims out of the temple the day 
after to-morrow for the sacrifice of the Paschal lambs, and I 
suppose the King of Israel *—most of those present smiled 
ironically at these words—“ will be too wary to be present 
himself.” 

The proposal of the head treasurer was agreed to in 
principle, but at the same time Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba was 
asked to try whether he could not in some way establish 
contact with some follower of Jesus who might be open to 
a bribe. 

Again, however, it was plain that Rabbi Gamaliel, who was 
among those members of the Sanhedrin who were Pharisees, 
contrary to the priests, who were Sadducees to a man, was 
not easy in his mind about the whole matter. 

“* My advice is that we had better let this man and his 
disciples entirely alone,” he said. ‘‘ We had better leave the 
whole matter to the Romans to deal with. How can we tell 
whether, even now, there may not be a sudden rising of the 
whole population on the side of this man? Who are we to 
know the designs of the Holy One—blessed be His Name! 
If many of us Jews had not sided with Judas the Maccabee 
when he rose against Syrian sovereignty the Syrians might 
still be masters of the Land of Israel and unclean animals 
might still be sacrificed in our Holy Temple.” 

The High Priest Hanan uttered an exclamation of im- 
patience. 

“| cannot understand why you defend this adventurer, 
Rabbi Gamaliel! He is continually speaking against you 
Pharisees, yet we are told that he constantly eats in your 
houses and we know that parts of his teaching are not unlike 
yours. He calls upon men to give up their sins and yet he 
associates constantly with publicans and the worst of sinners. 
He talks of abolishing the sacrifices, yet I am told that once 
when he is said to have cured a leper he advised the man to 
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show himself to the priests and to offer the prescribed 
sacrifice; moreover, he, who is not a priest, dared to offer 
the most sacred offering of all, the thank-offering of incense, 
the day before yesterday when he came into the temple and 
dared also to reprove the High Priest Simon-bar-Kamith. 
He despises money,” continued Hanan, departing from his 
usual calm, “ and would abolish all wealth; in fact he would 
do away with all differences between men, between the wise 
and the unlearned. How can we countenance such ideas? 
The Romans may be heathen, but they respect our holy 
faith and are willing to collaborate with us in carrying out its 
precepts and keeping it pure and unstained.” 

“He talks of abolishing the sacrifices,” broke in Caiaphas 
impatiently; “‘ why not talk of abolishing the Temple?” 

“And yet, Mar Caiaphas,” rejoined Rabbi Gamaliel 
quietly, “do not forget that we lived for seventy years in 
Babylon without a temple and without sacrifices. And 
yet the Holy One—blessed be His Name !—was pleased to 
accept our prayers in their stead, and to bring us back again 
to Jerusalem. You know the words of the blessed prophet 
Hosea: ‘' Forgive all iniquity and accept that which is good ; 
so will we render for buliocks the offerings of our lips.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XII 
‘THE THIRTEENTH DAY OF NISAN 


EvIDENTLY THE priests’ emissaries were able to glean all 
sorts of information about the movements of Jesus, since they 
knew that he no longer slept at Bethany although he spent 
his days either there or partly in the temple. Demetrios 
was very anxious to see him once more, but wondered how 
he could possibly find him. He regretted that he had not 
asked Lazarus on the previous day to communicate with him 
in some way, for time was getting short. The next day 
would see the sacrifice of the Paschal lambs in the temple 
and, in the evening, the Passover meal with its tragic 
ending. 

And then—then what? He wondered once more what 
his own fate would be, what part was reserved for him in the 
last tense hours and where the Passover supper would be held. 
Would it be in Jerusalem, as tradition had it, or in the house 
at Bethany? Would the Master risk coming once more into 
the city, knowing as he must that the Romans had offered a 
reward for his capture? Perhaps that was the very reason 
that would make him do so, for Jesus must have felt that his 
death was now inevitable, and he was courting it, rushing 
forward to meet it, trusting that whatever the end it would be 
the fulfilment of the will of God. 

As for Joseph-bar-Mathia, he seemed to have sunk into 
the depths of despair and apathy at the way things were going 
and at the utter absence of any definite news of Jonathan, He 
sat huddled up in the recess throughout the morning, 
rocking himself to and fro and muttering prayers. No one 
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dared to approach him except his wife, and when Demetrios 
spoke to him and suggested that he should once more 
endeavour to get news of Jonathan, he scarcely replied, 
contenting himself with a nod of assent. The young man 
wandered out of the house, mingling with the crowds, and 
decided that he would, in any case, go to Bethany, There 
he would be sure to see Lazarus or Peter, and perhaps they 
would be able to give him some definite news concerning 
Jonathan. 

He did not dare to leave the city through any other gate 
than the Water Gate, which was still held by the Barionim 
and Galileans, and, as he went down through the bazaars, 
he noted the complete absence of any Roman soldiers. 
Probably the reaction of the Procurator, when it came, 
would be all the more violent because of his apparent 
indifference to the events of the past few days. 

But no sooner had he passed through the Gate when he 
saw, coming down the road, Peter, John, and Judas, the last 
looking more consumed by some secret anxiety than ever. 
They greeted him, and Peter explained that Jesus had re- 
turned at dawn to Bethany, where he intended to spend the 
day. He had charged them to seek the house of Nicodemus 
and to make arrangements with him, so that the Master and 
his disciples might celebrate the Passover in his house the 
next night. 

* But they’ve offered a reward for his capture,” exclaimed 
Demetrios; “‘ surely you know that !’” 

“That is what I said!” interposed Judas. He seemed the 
prey of some unnatural excitement which prevented him 
standing still. Every one of his words was accompanied by 
violent gestures, his face twitched, and he spoke as if he were 
out of breath. “‘ I have begged him to stay in Bethany! I 
have implored him to celebrate the Passover there !—he 
refuses |—he insists on coming into Jerusalem l—he seems 
to want to court danger!” 
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“No, nol” Peter rejoined, “‘ there is no danger, for the 
Master knows he can trust Nicodemus.” 

Willingly they agreed that Demetrios should accompany 
them on their mission. The house they were to look for was 
somewhere in the Ophel quarter, the priests’ quarter, close 
to the Water Gate, and they had been told by Jesus all they 
had to do was to follow any water-carrier met with near the 
Gate carrying an empty water-skin and he would lead them 
straight there, These men were employed by Nicodemus 
to sell water to the pilgrims, and naturally, as soon as their 
large water-skins were emptied, they returned to his house 
to have them refilled. 

A strange thought rose in Demetrios’s mind. Why was 
Judas so agitated? Was he already contemplating some 
treacherous move and was he afraid of the temptation that 
might present itself to him ? 


The four men re-entered the city, and very soon among 
the crowds they saw a water-carrier over whose shoulder 
hung a clearly empty water-skin, Within a few minutes 
they saw him enter a large house and they followed him in. 
It was the largest and most imposing one that Demetrios 
had yet seen, with the exception of the palaces of the 
Tetrarch Herod Antipas and that of the High Priests. 
The porter led them through the usual passage with a 
turn in it and they came into a magnificent courtyard 
paved with costly marbles of different colours. In the 
centre there was a basin of clear water enclosed by an 
octagonal marble border. Four lilac trees in full bloom, also 
enclosed in marble borders, filled the atmosphere with their 
subtle perfume. As usual, opposite the entrance there was a 
large archway opening on to a recess the walls of which were 
furnished with the usual divans. To the left of this recess, 
against the wall of the house itself, there was a long settee, 
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covered with rich stuffs and cushions and provided with 
a foot-rest running along its whole length. Nicodemus sat 
there with a young boy and a beautiful girl, who went away 
as soon as the four men approached. 

He rose and greeted them with the usual salutation 
“ Shalom!” “‘Peace!"’ The disciples were visibly im- 
pressed by these wealthy surroundings and by the number of 
servants that crossed and re-crossed the court about their 
various errands, but Nicodemus, after greeting Demetrios, 
whom he recognized, soon put them at their ease. He 
invited them to be seated, clapped his hands to call a servant, 
and ordered cakes, sweetmeats, and wine to be brought; 
and after they had all partaken thereof he asked his visitors to 
follow him into an inner room and inquired what had brought 
them there. Peter gave him the message of Jesus, and 
Nicodemus immediately gave his assent. 

“ Tell Rabbi Jesus that he and his disciples will be welcome 
to celebrate the Passover here. But you must take every 
possible precaution. I know that Pilate has offered a 
reward for his capture, but, had he offered all the riches of 
imperial Rome, that would not tempt me to betray Jesus. 
He knows that, I feel. But there are others. You must 
come in twos and threes, through the Water Gate, as late 
as possible, and at least four of you must keep close to him. 
It would not be wise to have any considerable number of 
your Galileans round you.” A smile passed over his face, 
“TY need not ask whether you are armed |” 

For answer John and Peter drew their two daggers from 
their tunics, flashing them for an instant. 

“You Zealots are ready enough, I know!” went on 
Nicodemus, “but unfortunately you lack a leader of the 
same kind. There are no more Maccabees, alas! and 
perhaps it is as well.”” 

Tt was clear that he, at any rate, did not envisage any 
other Kingdom of God than a material one with a king and 
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an army to support him. All the moral pre-requisites that 
Jesus had so often mentioned were apparently of quite 
subsidiary importance for him. 

“T take it that some of you will sacrifice a lamb at the 
temple for your little company to-morrow, and I shall give 
orders to my servants to roast it for you according to custom, 
and to provide all that is needed for a plentiful supper.’ This 
is a very large house, as you can see, and I shall gladly place 
an upper room at the disposal of Jesus. If I did not have to 
preside over the ceremony for a large family and many 
friends I would gladly have eaten the Passover with him.” 

Scarcely waiting to acknowledge the thanks of Peter and 
his companions, Nicodemus started to speak of the situation, 
and his words showed what a pessimistic view he took of it. 

“It is a pity that Jesus could not refrain from attacking 
the money-changers and the dove-sellers, and his words 
about the sacrifices too have been somewhat imprudent. I 
can understand his feelings to some extent, but we know that 
these are necessary evils which might perhaps be gradually 
abolished. As it is he has only set all the priests against him, 
for if the great court market and the sacrifices as well are 
done away with, what is to become of them ? ”” 

‘If he would only have allowed us to attack the few Roman 
and Syrian soldiers in Jerusalem,” Peter answered, “all 
might yet have been well, for the whole population would 
have risen. But now I fear it is too late if the Procurator 
has sent for reinforcements.” 

And then Nicodemus made a suggestion. 

“You are right, it is too late. I know that this very day 
there will be arriving in Jerusalem from Caesarea two extra 
cohorts and four squadrons of cavalry. The latter won’t 
be of much use in our narrow lanes and bazaars, but the sight 
of them riding down Temple Street or the Tyropzon valley 
will frighten many of the pilgrims and keep them out of the 
city or in their houses. I have been given this information 
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by Cneus Priscus, the Tribune, who is very friendly towards 
me. And I believe they are also bringing some of their 
biggest siege-machines so as to batter down the Tower of 
Siloam unless the rebels who are holding it give in.” 

Demetrios felt a thrill of pity at this news because if 
Jonathan was indeed in command there he would most 
certainly be either killed or captured alive. He said so, and 
Nicodemus agreed. 

“ It is a pity for my friend Joseph that his son should have 
followed after Jesus as openly as he has done instead of 
helping him to spread his ideas in a more reasonable manner. 
What I fear most, though, is that Pilate, who is in a towering 
rage over the whole matter, may give the soldiers a free hand 
in the bazaars, and then we shall have a terrible massacre. 
The affair yesterday in the jewellers’ bazaar was bad enough, 
but this would be ten times worse. I think that Jesus would 
be well advised to disappear for a while and leave Judea 
altogether. Tell him that after the Passover to-morrow 
night he had better take refuge with his immediate disciples 
in a little property of mine some way up the Kedron valley, 
almost opposite the Golden Gate. It is an enclosed olive 
plantation where there is an oil-press in a small building 
where you could all hide for a few hours. Let him give 
orders to two or three hundred of his most reliable Galileans 
to gather there in the second watch of the night, and let 
him lead them at once down the slopes at the back of the 
Mount of Olives along the road to Beth Araba and the desert. 
If by any chance the Romans should discover where he is 
before he starts, the Galiteans can fight as a rearguard and 
keep them off long enough, at any rate, for him and his 
disciples to escape.” 


3 
Demetrios returned with the three men to Bethany, 
determined to have a final talk with Jesus, if possible 
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There was so much he wished to know about the Master’s 
ideas! If he ever returned to the consciousness of Father 
Priestley what a marvellous tale he would be able to tell! 
And yet, he thought bitterly, how many people would 
believe him? How could he hope to prevail against what 
official and dogmatic Christianity had become in twenty 
centuries? How right were those people who said that there 
had never been but one Christian and he was crucified ! 

As he walked along by the side of the three disciples he 
wondered greatly as he thought of what the simple and 
divine words spoken by the Master had given rise to. A 
great, highly organized, and powerful institution, upheld by 
most Western civilized peoples and split into three great 
branches and innumerable small ones, claimed Jesus as its 
founder and arrogated to itself the right to interpret his every 
word and to guard his cause. There were signs, symbols, 
images, formulas, prayers, incantations, liturgies, bene- 
dictions, consecrations, celebrations, mysteries, sacraments, 
sacred rites, rituals, confessions, creeds, high and low 
services, holy performances, sacred dances, hymns, rhythmic 
chants, offerings, contributions, whole calendars of feast and 
holy days, all in the name, honour, and worship of Jesus. 
How far removed from the simple services of the synagogues 
where he worshipped { How utterly unlike the prophet of the 
Kingdom of God who preached anywhere and everywhere, 
in the streets and market-places, on the hills and in the plains, 
concerning his conviction of the nearness of the Father of all 
mankind and what He wished that men should do! If 
anyone who listened to him then were permitted to see what 
his words had brought about he would not believe his eyes! 

He could not help, too, thinking of himself preaching that 
last Sunday in St. Chrysostom’s, of his magnificent vest- 
ments: cassock, amice, albe, girdle, maniple, stole, chasuble, 
and cope; of the care he exercised in choosing the traditional 
ritual colours according to the seasons of the year. What a 
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contrast to the rough almost ragged tunics of Jesus and his 
disciples, reaching almost to their bare feet! And yet could 
he consider himself as coming anywhere near the sublime 
moral heights on which Jesus dwelt ? 

He realized that, with the passing of the years, practices 
savouring, however lightly, of paganism would gradually 
begin to die out, at any rate so far as concerned the great 
Protestant branch of Christianity. The same would probably 
happen eventually to Christian ceremonies and dogma as had 
happened to the gorgeous Jewish ritual of the Temple in the 
time of Jesus. Luther and the Reformation had inaugurated 
a great step forward, but there was a long way to go yet. 
After all, the worship and service in the Galilean synagogues 
the Master attended must, in essentials, have been much the 
same as those of some simple Presbyterian kirk or non- 
conformist chapel. Prayer to God, singing of psalms, 
reading of the Scriptures, and a discourse on some religious 
subject. And the worship of those Galilean synagogues 
must have stood in the same relation to the magnificent and 
elaborate sacrificial ritual of the Temple as the worship of 
those kirks and chapels stood to the magnificent and elaborate 
symbolically sacrificial rituals of St. Peter’s in Rome or St. 
Paul’s in London. The Temple had gone but the syna- 
gogues remained. 

Unwittingly Rome had rendered a great service to Israel 
when she destroyed the Temple. With one mighty stroke 
of the sword she had, once for all, severed the Jewish people 
from the bloody and pagan sacrificial ritual that was asso- 
ciated with their past and which they had trest been forced to 
abandon temporarily during their seventy years’ exile in 
Babylon. 

The Jews at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
however, had possessed one inestimable advantage, he 
thought. Someone from outside had rid them of their 
ritual by force, and there were no dogmas to get rid of other 
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than the one that Jesus himself had formulated when he 
answered the Scribe’s inquiry as to which was the greatest 
commandment of ali. As he walked along the road Deme- 
trios mentally repeated the celebrated passage which proved 
that some of the Scribes, and certainly some of the Pharisees 
also, at any rate, were in full agreement with Jesus. 


And one of the Scribes came, and . . . asked him, 
What commandments the first of all? Jesus answered, 
The first is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God, the 
Lord is one: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength. The second is this, Thou shalt 
Jove thy neighbour as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than these. And the Scribe said 
unto him, Of a truth, Master, thou hast well said that 
He is one; and there is none other but He; and to love 
Him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the strength, and to love his neighbour as 
himself, is much more than all whole burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God. 


No one could call those beliefs dogmas, Demetrios 
thought, and, with a start, he realized that they were entering 
Bethany and that Judas had left them. 

“He went back into the city to see after the preparations 
for the feast,” explained John. ‘‘ Probably he will go into 
the temple to select a lamb which we shall sacrifice to- 
morrow, as there will be such crowds, even though there may 
be restrictions on account of the circumstances, that we would 
run the risk of not finding a suitable lamb at all.” 

Demetrios wondered what other business Judas might be 
about. He had a feeling that it might be the hideous 
business of treachery. 
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4 

With the exception of Martha and Mary, the two sisters 
of Lazarus, the only other person in the house at Bethany 
was James, the brother of the Master. Peter and John 
went out again almost immediately, leaving the two men 
alone, and Demetrios inquired after Jesus. James told him 
that he had gone to a neighbour’s house and would very soon 
return, 

‘He is convinced that he is about to die,” he went on, 
“and will not take even ordinary precautions against the 
Romans and the priests.. But then he was always like that, 
even as a child. 1 fear that I and his brothers were often 
unkind to him because he was not strong and big as we were 
and because he was unable to join in our games. But he 
never complained, however much his spirit may have 
suffered. When he was about fifteen years old he told me 
once that he did not believe, as most of us Jews believe, that 
either himself or our parents must have sinned, perhaps 
unwittingly, and that his physical infirmity was the result. 
‘No,’ he said to me, ‘I believe the Holy One has called me 
specially to a life of suffering that I may in some way, how 
I know not, help my brethren, if necessary even by the 
sacrifice of my life.’ He felt that God had reserved a special 
mission for him, that he would one day be great and glorious, 
no matter how much he might have to suffer, and that the 
end would be in accordance with the will of God. That is 
the secret, I think, of his life and of his kindness to everyone 
around him.” 

James stopped and his eyes filled with tears. 

“Even I, who have always loved him, thought at one time 
that he was beside himself. Out of his mind! I did not 
understand then that it was the spirit of the God of Israel that 
had come upon him as it came upon our ancient prophets |” 

Just then Jesus came into the room, greeting Demetrios 
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and his brother, and the latter very soon left them alone. 
They sat next to each other and Demetrios began to speak 
rather diffidently at the thought of his own presumption, 

“ Master, I know you do not approve of the Temple or of 
the sacrifices, but was there any reason why they should have 
brought up such a mad accusation against you? That you said 
you would destroy the Temple and build it up again in 
three days?” 

“‘ Those who heard me did not understand my meaning, 
or else they wilfully distorted it. I said that if the Temple 
that King Herod built were to be destroyed, I would build 
up another one in three days, You have seen for yourself 
how what should have been a house of prayer for all nations 
has become a den of robbers, a market where men buy and 
sell. How a man with no true knowledge of the Holy One, 
such as King Herod, dared to set up over its chief gateway a 
golden eagle, the symbol of the Roman Czsar. What need 
hath God for a house such as the Temple? Is not the 
Heaven His throne and the earth the footstool of His feet ? 
If this Temple were destroyed and the children of Israel 
were to follow me into the Wilderness, as I have asked them 
to do, in three days, with a few poles and planks and rugs, I 
could build them up a tabernacle such as we had when the 
Holy One brought us out of Egypt.” 

Jesus stopped and sighed deeply. 

“ Butit is not to be, for I am certain death awaits me... . 

“ No, no, Master!”’ interrupted Demetrios. “Peter and 
John have not yet told you what Nicodemus suggested to 
us.” And he proceeded to give an account of what had 
almost been decided regarding his going with the disciples to 
Nicodemus’s property, the olive plantation known as Geth- 
semane, after the Paschalsupper. Jesus shook his head sadly. 

“Even though I know that God could take this bitter cup 
away from me if He willed it, I would rather not fight or 
resist. I feel that if the Romans or the temple police find 
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out where I am to-morrow night, they will try to seize me, 
and if there is a fight I shall be killed, my body broken, and 
my blood spilt, and God will accept the sacrifice.” 

Demetrios realized that Jesus had no idea of the pro- 
visions of Roman Law against rebellion, or that they might 
be applied to him. Nor did he suspect that Pilate would 
probably give orders that he be taken alive, so that his 
terrible fate might serve as a warning to other would-be 
kings of Israel, 

Suddenly loud voices were heard outside, mingling with 
the shrill tones of a child. The door was flung open and the 
boy Johanan, his dark curls all dishevelled, rushed into 
the room, ran straight to the Master, and threw himself 
impetuously into his arms, 

There is something strange in the reaction of children 
confronted with some being, human or animal, who is 
unusual in some way. Sometimes they shrink, instinctively 
fearful of something that seems wrong to them; how, they 
know not. Sometimes the lurking instinct of cruelty is 
roused ; but often, if the unusual body enshrine a great and 
noble spirit, their minds, still attuned to the infinite whence 
they come, recognize the light within and they are all love and 
tenderness. This seemed to be pre-eminently the case as 
between Jesus and little Johanan. The boy clung to the 
Master with all a child’s passionate love and admiration. He 
saw no human being unlike the sons of men, but only the 
God-sent King of Israel, in whose eyes shone royal gifts of 
love and kindness towards little children. 

Jesus pressed the child to his breast, and caressing his curls 
tenderly tried to calm his wild excitement. 

“ Come, come, little one! who has harmed you?” 

“No one, Jesus, but they wanted to stop me seeing you. 
They said you did not like little children, that you must not 
be disturbed; but I wanted so much to see you, for I am 
frightened for you.” 
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“ Frightened, child? No one here can harm you or me, 
Why then are you frightened ?” 

“] heard my father talking to Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba this 
morning and he said that soon men would come to take you 
away, take you to prison to be judged by the Roman Procu- 
rator, But surely even my father would not dare to do this 
now that it is so near the eve of our holy Passover? And 
what power can the Roman have over the King of Israel ? ” 

Andrew, Peter’s brother, James, and John had followed 
the child into the room and stood about in an embarrassed 
manner during this little scene. John, impetuous as ever, 
tried to excuse himself and his colleagues. 

“* Master, we know you are sorely troubled just now as are 
all of us, so we did not think you would care to have this child 
of the High Priest disturbing your rest.” 

“ Have I not told you often enough, John, that you should 
suffer little children to come near me? And what is it to 
me that he is a child of the High Priest? Has he sinned in 
any way that that should be brought up against him?” 

Jesus turned from them, tenderly caressed the child, and 
spoke to Martha, who had just come into the room, asking 
her to bring some sweetmeats for him. The disciples went 
out of the room, one after another, looking somewhat 
chastened by Jesus’ words of rebuke. 

“' Have no fears for me, child!”’ Jesus said, taking him on 
to his knees. ‘‘ Our Father in Heaven will protect me if it 
be His wish.” 

The child was appeased for an instant, but immediately 
began to ask Jesus questions which he answered with infinite 
patience and tenderness, It was strange to Demetrios to 
note the extraordinary contrasts in what little Johanan said. 
Sometimes his remarks about the anger of the priests 
roused by what had happened with regard to the money- 
changers and dove-sellers, which he had evidently heard 
about, sounded like the words of a grown man well versed 
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in the internal politics of Temple circles. At others his 
eager and childish questions about the Kingdom of God 
seemed more in keeping with his years. Gradually Jesus 
led him to take a more fairy-tale view of the Kingdom, and 
as little Johanan, getting off the Master’s knees, stood before 
him, his eyes shining, his lips half open with wonder, he told 
him the story of the fabulous grapes. 

“The days will come,” he said, and the tones of his voice 
were now coloured by a caressing quality, soft and flowing as 
honey, “‘ the days of the Kingdom, in which vines shall grow, 
each having ten thousand shoots and on one shoot ten 
thousand branches and on one branch again ten thousand 
twigs and on each twig ten thousand clusters, and in each 
cluster ten thousand grapes, and each grape when pressed 
shall yield twenty-five measures of wine. And when any 
of those who love the Lord shall have taken hold of one of the 
clusters, another shall cry; ‘I am a better cluster; take me, 
bless the Lord through me!’ Likewise also a grain of 
wheat shall produce ten thousand heads and every head 
shall have ten thousand grains and every grain ten pounds 
of fine flour, bright and clean; and the other fruits and seeds 
and the grass shall produce in similar proportions; and all 
the animals, using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious, 
obedient to man in all subjection.” 

Johanan clapped his hands with joy and laughed. He was 
once more a beautiful seven-year-old child. By now it was 
well past the middle of the afternoon; other disciples had 
gradually come into the house, and Demetrios took his leave 
of the Master and said he would accompany the little boy to 
his home before returning to Jerusalem. He had first asked 
Jesus for permission to celebrate the Paschal supper with him 
and the disciples and the Master had readily agreed. 

The day had been rather oppressively warm for the time 
of the year and he was glad of the light breeze which had 
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sprung up. As they walked along, and as soon as they had 
left the rocky plateau on which Bethany stood, little Johanan 
would keep darting away from his side to gather some of the 
wild flowers which grew in such profusion around them on 
every slope. Asphodels with their starry white clusters, 
wild cress with its lilac-hued masses of bloom, and every- 
where brambles and the thorny wild pimpernel, with its 
red buds looking like drops of blood. Demetrios little knew 
under what dramatic circumstances he was to see some of 
this plant very soon again. 

The moment they came within sight of the High Priests’ 
summer palace Jobanan, with a hasty farewell, shot away 
like an arrow from a bow and was soon lost to sight among 
the crowds round the booths and shops that surrounded the 
great building. 


5 

Although he had questioned all those disciples he had seen 
before leaving Bethany, Demetrios had been unable to 
obtain any exact news of the whereabouts of Jonathan. He 
was forced to assume that Lazarus’s surmise was correct 
and that he was probably with the Galileans and Barionim 
in the Siloam Tower. 

Once within the city he felt an impulse to loiter along the 
narrow lanes leading out of the ‘I'yropwon Valley on his way 
to Joseph’s house. The sun was about to set as he strolled 
along a quiet alley starting opposite the Water Gate and 
leading to the main roofed bazaar that ran up the centre of 
the Tyropeon Valley. Striking into another bazaar at right 
angles to that he had hitherto threaded, he came to a tavern 
he had noticed that morning on his way out of the city. 
Sounds of music and singing came through the open door- 
way, and he looked idly into the half-dark interior, lighted 
only by some smoky oil lamps hanging on the walls. A 
woman was dancing in the centre of a number of men 
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seated on heaped-up cushions, The tavern-keeper, standing 
on the threshold, invited him to enter and refresh himself, 
but, as night was approaching and he feared to lose his way, 
he contented himself with standing in the doorway and 
looking in. 

At the back of the low-ccilinged room three men were 
playing, two of them plucking at the strings of long-necked 
instruments and one marking the rhythm on a small hand- 
drum, In a few moments his eyes gradually became used to 
the dim light and he could not help a start of admiration at the 
wonderful beauty of the dancer. She was small and per- 
fectly formed, with a lissom and slender body, close bound in 
some striped silken stuff. Heavy braided tresses of bright 
golden hair were coiled around her shapely head and her face 
and features were of the most perfect Greek type. Light 
seemed to emanate from her gleaming skin and brightly 
burnished hair, so perfect was her colouring, and she pre- 
sented an extraordinary contrast to the dark-eyed swarthy 
men around her. The tavern-keeper could not help 
noticing his look of admiration. 

“Aye, Mari, she is beautiful enough to draw a man after 
her to the lowest depths of Sheol. She has been dancing here 
for several weeks now, and though I pay her well, for she 
attracts many customers, she will not stay. She has taken 
it into her head to follow a company of Egyptian jugglers 
who are going back to their country after the Festival. She 
probably hopes to get into the harem of some rich Egyptian.” 

One of the men seated on the ground seemed to be watching 
the dancer with a painful intensity. Suddenly, the beautiful 
creature stopped dancing and this man, whose profile only he 
could see indistinctly, caught hold of her arm and pulled her 
down beside him. 

“Who is that man?” he asked, moved by a sudden 
curiosity, and knowing instinctively what the answer would 
be. The tavern-keeper langhed. 
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“Why, do you know him? He’s a poor fellow who took 
this dancing woman to live with him after he lost his wife, 
it seems. He gave her up some months ago to follow after 
this Galilean rabbi who was acclaimed king the other day. 
I expect he thought they would all have great wealth. He 
wants to get her back now, but she knows well enough that 
there isn’t going to be any great wealth for any of them, 
because the Romans will soon settle his account for the King of 
Israel !”” The tavern-keeper laughed again, harshly this time. 

“ She’s after higher game in Egypt where they prize these 
colourless Greek wenches. I like our own dark Syrian 
girls best 1”” 

With a feeling of sick horror as thoughts of what his former 
life in Alexandria must have been passed through his mind, 
Demetrios turned and walked away. No need to wonder 
any longer at the motive for the betrayal of the Master! 
No need to wonder what the Gospel writer meant when he 
said the devil had entered into Judas—the devil of lust. He 
wanted to rush back to Bethany, to tell Jesus, to warn him of 
the coming treachery. And once more he smiled inwardly. 
How could the accomplished become the unaccomplished ? 
Tf it were not in that way it would be in some other way, and 
he felt certain that Jesus not only already suspected the 
threatened treachery but that he would do nothing to avoid 
his doom. His mind was made up to sacrifice his life for 
many. It was the inevitable result of the disregard of the 
promise that Peter had made to him, that they would shed 
no blood except in defence of their lives. 

Night had fallen when he reached the house, which he had 
considerable difficulty in finding. Joseph himself, his wife, 
and two or three friends were sitting in the recess, and his host 
greeted his confession, that he had been unable to get any 
certain news of Jonathan, with a sombre and despairing 
silence. It was evident that he had resigned himself to 
the worst. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE FOURTEENTH DAY OF NISAN 


1 

JosePH's HOUSE was extraordinarily busy on the Thursday 
morning, and Demetrios was deeply interested in the 
ceremonies connected with the destruction of all traces of 
leaven in every part of the building. The two lambs, which 
were to be sacrificed for his numerous household, had been 
selected four days earlier according to the tradition, and his 
chief steward, with three others servants, had been ordered 
to go to the temple to make the sacrifice on behalf of his 
master. The latter was too deeply affected by circumstances 
to wish to show himself in public. 

Unlike other sacrifices, that of the Paschal lamb could be 
carried out by any Jew, whether a priest or not. Demetrios 
had decided to accompany the men in spite of the warning 
of Decius Balbus as to what was likely to happen in the 
temple that afternoon. He felt well able to take care of 
himself, and was conscious only of a strong desire to witness 
everything leading up to the last dread climax. 

The only gate open to pilgrims wishing to sacrifice in the 
temple was the great southern one at the top of the tun- 
nelled stairway, as it was the easiest to defend. As a rule, in 
normal times, owing to the very large number of lambs to 
be killed, the sacrifices were started about an hour after 
noon, or even earlier, but now, although it must have been 
nearly three o’clock, there were not many pilgrims in the 
Outer Court when they reached it. Apparently a great 
many people felt too nervous to trust themselves within the 
temple area, for all kinds of rumours were current in the 
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City about the doings of the wild Galileans and of the still 
wilder Barionim. 

When they came up into the court they were as usual 
searched for hidden arms. Demetrios wondered how many 
of the disguised Syrian legionaries had already eluded or 
would elude this search. It was clear from some words he 
chanced to hear that by now the Galileans, as well as the 
Barionim, were beginning to be keenly disappointed at the 
turn of events. The quick triumph, the general rising, the 
allotting of great positions to the disciples and to many of 
the humbler Galileans, were conspicuous by their absence. 
Besides which the ominous silence and inaction of the 
Romans led many to expect the worst. 

The steward and one of the servants, as well as most of 
the pilgrims, carried the lambs in the classical position so 
often seen in pictures of the Good Shepherd, and Demetrios 
felt a queer thrill of excitement as he and his companions 
went past the barrier, up the steps to the platform surround- 
ing the whole of the temple buildings and through the great 
gate into the Women’s Court. It was considered especially 
meritorious for any member of a company on whose behalf 
a lamb was sacrificed to be present in the temple. So, as 
not more than thirty lambs at a time were sacrificed, this 
meant that parties of at least sixty men and sometimes many 
more were admitted at one time into the Inner Court. 

The gate between the Women’s Court and the Inner 
Court or Court of Israel, through which the rebels had 
entered the previous Saturday, attracted his immediate 
attention. It rose at the top of a broad semi-circular flight 
of steps and, on either side of it, stood a mass of choristers 
and instrument-players, men and boys, singing psalms. In 
the middle, right up against the bronze grille of the gate, he 
saw a strange spectacle. Some dozens of struggling men, 
mostly tattered beggars and cripples, kept poking their 
fingers through the spaces in the grille-work and shouting 
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out names. The steward answered Demetrios’s inquiring 
look. They were men, he said, who, besides not being in 
a state of ritual purity and although they would somehow, 
somewhere, partake that night of some portion of a Paschal 
lamb, did not form part of any company on whose behalf 
one was sacrificed. In return for asmall coin, handed through 
the grille, some priest whom they knew and whose name 
they kept shouting, would come up to the grille and anoint 
their fingers with a few drops of the sacrificial blood. 

Suddenly there was a loud fanfare of trumpets from 
within the court. A number of temple police, their clubs 
swinging as usual from their wrists, came forward and slowly 
opened the gates. ‘To the right a number of pilgrims carry- 
ing the freshly killed and flayed carcasses of their lambs could 
be seen streaming out of the Court of Israel through one 
of the lateral gates, while a fresh company, of at least a 
hundred men, among whom were Demetrios and his com- 
panions, passed into the Court. 

The day had become hot and oppressive and the Court 
lay in front of them surrounded by its cloisters, with the huge 
altar in its midst and the great temple building rising into 
the blue sky behind it. Demetrios had never realized what 
was involved in a sacrificial worship on a large scale and, for 
the second time, an immense disgust overcame him. To 
the north of the altar, in the blazing sunshine, the whole 
area looked like a slaughter-house. 

Barefooted, white-clad priests and Levites stepped care- 
lessly over or in the pools of blood that lay everywhere. 
Some of them carried large piles of fleeces and golden pans 
filled with the entrails and other parts of the slaughtered 
animals destined to be burnt on the altar, between which 
and the actual place of sacrifice there stretched three lines 
of priests. A strong smell of burning flesh pervaded the 
whole atmosphere, and Aminadah, Joseph’s steward, noticing 
Demetrios’s expression, laughed. 
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“Lord Demetrios, this is nothing. In ordinary years 
there are many more sacrifices. We are in bad luck, besides, 
for after every three groups of pilgrims have killed their 
lambs, the priests and Levites wash down the court so as 
to get rid of the greater part of the blood. We happen to 
be the third group admitted.” 

Almost immediately the sacrifices began. The lambs 
were thrown to the ground, their throats swiftly cut and the 
blood received in golden bowls by the nearest priests, who 
passed them to each other, keeping them in constant motion 
to prevent clotting. As soon as they reached the altar the 
contents were flung at its base, already disappearing under 
a crimson coating. In what seemed a very short time the 
whole of the lambs were disposed of. The carcasses were 
hung on marble pillars, provided with hooks and dotted over 
a part of the court, or suspended from poles slung on the 
shoulders of two men. They were flayed, cut open on 
large marble tables, the insides removed and salted, and the 
carcasses were then handed back to their owners. 

The steward and one of his companions carrying their 
lambs, and followed by Demetrios and the other two servants, 
had just got to the exit gate when a violent shouting came 
from the cloisters near the entrance gate. The coup of the 
previous Saturday was being repeated. Hundreds of men 
rushed into the court and, drawing the swords of the legion- 
aries from their tunics, beneath which they had kept them 
hidden, began to attack the pilgrims with a savage fury. 
Soon the court ran with human blood and the priests ran 
madly towards both sides of the temple, striving to escape 
the murderous rage of the soldiers. 

The disguised Syrian legionaries had apparently been 
instructed to single out Galileans, for they were cunningly 
shouting ‘‘ Shalom { Peace1” and those unfortunates who 
answered “‘ Salom!” thinking thereby to save their lives, 
were instantly cut down, owing to their inability to pro- 
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nounce the letters “.Sh."" The whole court had become a 
shambles, and Demetrios and the servants rushed through the 
gate and started to run along the platform inside the barrier. 

And then, as they passed the last lateral gate, to their 
astonishment they saw Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba just inside it. 
His heavy crop of hair had disappeared and he was standing 
looking utterly bewildered, as if paralysed. With a great 
shout of ‘“‘ Rabbi Jesus!” the steward started running to- 
wards him, but he was too late. The cry seemed to rouse 
a dozen legionaries, who immediately closed round him, while 
the servants, fearing for their own safety, hurried Demetrios 
away. 

They had great difficulty in getting out again through the 
southern gate, as the tunnelled stairway was choked with 
panic-stricken pilgrims flying from the massacre, and when 
at last they reached the street crowds streaming from the 
southern part of the city brought news of another Roman 
coup, which had evidently been timed to coincide with the 
surprise in the temple. The Romans had set up one of 
their largest siege-machines, which they had introduced into 
the city during the previous night, in the open space before 
the Siloam Tower, and had carried the latter by assault, 
after battering down its main gate and part of its wall. And 
when Demetrios and his companions managed to reach the 
house, they were faced with a spectacle of deep grief and 
misery because of the news brought by one of the servants 
who had witnessed the attack. They had seen dozens of 
corpses of Barionim flung out of the tower by the soldiers, 
and Jonathan and a huge, black-bearded man, apparently 
the Abba Barionim, brought out and rushed off under guard, 
their hands bound behind their backs. No need to wonder 
what their fate would be. Already Joseph had rent his 
tunic and sat rocking himself on the cushions in the divan, 
while his wife, his brother, his nephews, and various other 
people tried to console him. 
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But his sorrow did not prevent him from breaking out 
in a very frenzy of rage against Demetrios, when he became 
aware that he was standing before him, eager to tell him 
what had happened in the temple. 

“ May the day that brought you to my house be accursed |” 
he cried, “‘ for instead of helping to save my son you too 
have fallen a victim to that charlatan and so have encouraged. 
him in his madness!” 

In vain did Demetrios try to excuse himself and assert 
again and again that he had done his utmost to detach 
Jonathan from Jesus; the old man refused to believe him. 
Thinking to draw his attention, at any rate temporarily, 
away from the catastrophe, Demetrios went on to tell him 
of what they had witnessed in the temple as they were 
leaving, and of the strange capture of Rabbi Jesus-bar- 
Abba by the Syrian soldiers. After a while during which 
his wife, her eyes filled with tears at the thought of 
the almost certain doom of her son, tried to comfort him, 
Joseph became quieter, his natural fatalism asserting itself, 
and he gave some explanation of Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba’s 
presence. 

“He was to have been absolved from his Nazirite vow 
to-day,” he said, “so that he might be able to drink wine 
at to-night’s ceremony. When you saw him he must have 
come out of the Nazirites’ chamber underneath the Women’s 
Gallery, where they are absolved from their vows by a priest 
and their hair is cut off. Very probably when the soldiers 
heard the steward shout ‘ Rabbi Jesus’ they must have 
thought that he was the man for whom the Romans have 
offered a reward,” he stopped, then added with a wild laugh, 
‘the King of Israel!” 

Only then did he seem to realize the dangerous predica- 
ment that his friend might find himself in, to say nothing 
of the difficulty he would have in getting out of Pilate’s 
clutches in time for the ceremony. He wanted to go at once 
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to the Procurator to explain the mistake that had been made 
and perhaps too he had a thought that he might plead once 
more for mercy for Jonathan. But his brother dissuaded 
him. 

“ You know that the Procurator, rightly or wrongly, con- 
siders you are to blame in the matter of your son and, so 
far as concerns Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba, it is much better to 
leave matters to the High Priests. You may be sure that 
Caiaphas and Hanan, who can obtain access to Pilate at any 
time, will leave no stone unturned to get him liberated as 
soon as they learn what has happened, and they cannot fail 
to hear of it from the priests. As for Jonathan, to-morrow 
I shall go with you to the Procurator and offer him a great 
sum to let the unhappy boy go free if we promise that he 
will retire to Bethlehem for a long time and will give up 
his dangerous associates.” 

Evidently Eleazar, not having come into such close touch 
with the Romans as his brother, did not realize how im- 
possible it would be for Pilate to let a man go who had 
been caught, arms in hand, fighting against Rome. As Fate 
would have it, however, in the general confusion only one 
of the priests had witnessed the incident of Rabbi Jesus- 
bar-Abba’s arrest and he had been so frightened by the 
massacre that it was only very late that night that he reported 
the matter to the High Priests, after he had been told that 
the secretary of the Sanhedrin had failed to turn up for the 
Paschal ceremony in his own home. 

Demetrios began to suspect that the circumstances that 
had led to this capture might lie behind the strange story, 
recorded in the Gospel of Mark, of the “notable prisoner ” 
lying bound with those who in the insurrection had committed 
murder, There was not a trace of the supposed custom of 
the liberation of a prisoner at the Passover to be found any- 
where else than in the Gospels, either in classical literature 
or in any Biblical tradition, There was also the disturbing 
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fact that the great Church Father Origen speaks of having 
seen manuscripts of the Gospel of Matthew in which 
Barabbas appears as “Jesus Barabbas.” If the Barabbas 
of the Gospels had really been concerned in any riot he felt 
tolerably certain that no Roman governor would have 
liberated him. As for Jonathan it was still more inconceiy- 
able that the Procurator would or could pardon a rebel, 
no matter how venial Pilate might be, nor how great the 
bribe offered. The fate of Jonathan, alas! was sealed. 


2 

No private grief, however deep, could be allowed to inter- 
fere with such a holy and traditional ceremony as the Paschal 
supper at which some fifty relatives or friends were to be 
present that evening in Joseph’s house, But when, an hour 
later, Demetrios was forced to tell him that he intended 
to take the meal with Jesus and his disciples and, moreover, 
flatly refused to say where the ceremony was to be held, 
Joseph’s anger again became uncontrollable. 

“Got Go out of my house!" he shouted. “I hope the 
Procurator will have the King of Israel arrested this very 
night and that he has you arrested too, for you are a rebel 
against Rome in your heart, an upholder of madmen and 
revolutionaries |” 

With a deeply sorrowful heart Demetrios left the house 
within a few minutes, and as he went out of the great gate 
he felt an overwhelming certainty that he would never again 
set eyes on his host. 

So one more link in the inevitable chain of bloody deeds 
had been forged by the irruption of the Syrian soldiery into 
the temple. He did not find it easy to rid his mind of the 
picture of the legionaries running amok among the helpless 
worshippers, Probably they must have basely rejoiced that, 
for once, with the tacit encouragement of the all-powerful 
Roman overlords they had been able to ignore the death- 
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promising barriers that encircled the mysterious temple in 
whose inmost shrine there stood no stone or metal idol. 
They must have rejoiced at having been able to slaughter 
to their hearts’ content so many of these Jews who despised 
them so utterly. 

As the climax of the great tragedy approached, he wondered 
once more what his own ultimate fate would be. Was he 
destined to continue living this strange dream-life which 
was yet so unlike a dream, or would it, in some inexplicable 
way, come to an end as abruptly as it had begun? And if 
it did, would he find himself restored to the personality of 
Father Michael Priestley ? 

‘The celebration of the Passover by the Master and his 
disciples was to start, according to custom, so soon as three 
stars should be visible in the sky. Peter and John, he knew, 
were to have sacrificed the lamb for the little company at 
the earliest possible moment and must certainly have left 
the temple long before the massacre. Jesus and his 
disciples, it had been decided, were to come into the city 
some time in the late afterncon, mingling with the crowds 
and going straight to the house of Nicodemus, to which 
Demetrios now proceeded to find his way. 


3 
All those who were to partake of the Paschal supper were 
already assembled in the upper room in the house of 
Nicodemus when Demetrios entered it. It was a large, low- 
ceilinged apartment. At the far end heavy curtains, which 
a slight breeze occasionally agitated, separated it from an 
open roof-terrace. He saw at once that the scene differed 
in many ways from what had been portrayed so often by the 
world’s greatest artists throughout the centuries. Here was 
no modern-looking table placed in some more or less 
architecturally vague room and at which the Master and 
his twelve disciples sat in lonely splendour, Instead there 
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must have been some twenty men present, reclining in twos 
and threes on a number of couches, at one end of each of 
which were placed low tables, the whole being arranged in 
the usual horseshoe shape. E 

The Master reclined at the right-hand end and on either 
side of him were John and Lazarus. At one side of the 
room there was an archway through which could be seen 
a smaller room. In it a number of women on low chairs 
sat at small tables. As he reached the couch to which he 
was beckoned by Peter, Demetrios felt a wild impulse to 
warn Jesus, He wanted to cry out: “ Fly, before it is too 
late! Go out of the city even now, go away from Jerusalem 
into the desert, away from the Fate that is driving you to a 
horrible and shameful death!” But he knew that he would 
say nothing, for the Master must accomplish his destiny. 

A violent trembling had seized his limbs as he thought 
of the coming horror, and the greetings of those whom he 
knew reached him as if heard through layers of cotton-wool, 
A haunting fear was taking shape in his mind. This 
trembling, these strange feelings, might portend a fresh lapse 
in his consciousness that might take him back—or should he 
say forward ?—where? To Father Priestley’s personality ? 
He could not tell, nor did he dare to let his mind dwell 
overmuch on the matter lest, by so doing, he might bring 
about the very crisis he feared. What a cruel jest of the 
blind forces which held his consciousness in their grip if 
such a thing should happen! If, at this crucial moment 
between the past and the future of humanity, when he was 
about to behold scenes which had remained indelibly en- 
graved on the minds of men for twenty centuries, he were 
prevented from witnessing the climax of the world’s greatest 
and most significant tragedy t 

By a delicate attention the wealthy Nicodemus had pro- 
vided elaborately chased silver cups which stood, filled with 
wine, in front of the Master and of all the guests. There 
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was a slight hush as Demetrios settled himself down, and 
then Jesus, holding up in his hands the cup in front of him, 
pronounced the blessing over wine. 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God! King of the 
Universe who createst the fruit of the vine. Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God! For with love hast Thou given 
us this day in memory of our departure from Egypt!” 

Slowly Jesus raised the cup to his lips and sipped there- 
from, while all the guests, repeating the blessing, drank from 
the cups before them. Jesus took another cup and poured 
some wine from a large silver jug into it. Anticipating his 
wish Lazarus rose from his side and took the newly filled 
cup into the women’s room. One after another, as they 
sipped from it, they could be heard crying out “ Amen! 
amen [” 

In front of Jesus there was also a dish covered with a 
richly embroidered piece of white silk. Removing this, 
there lay revealed three large, flat, unleavened cakes. He 
broke the middle one in half, and Lazarus, taking one of the 
halves from his hands, hid it underneath the cushions which 
lay heaped on the couch. Demetrios felt somewhat mysti- 
fied, since he could in no way imagine the meaning of this 
apparently symbolical act. He did not like to ask since, as 
a Jew, he must often have witnessed the Passover celebrated 
in his Alexandrian home of which he could remember so 
little. But Peter, who saw his look of curiosity, satisfied it. 

“ Tt is a symbol of the Messiah,” he whispered, ‘‘ who has 
been present in the world since the beginning of time though 
hidden from men.” 

Jesus then took the other two unleavened cakes and dis- 
tributed to all those present small pieces of the top one and 
the unbroken one together, to which he added some bitter 
herbs taken from a dish in front of him. He closed his eyes 
for an instant and then, slowly as before, recited the blessing 
over bread. 
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“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Uni- 
verse! who bringest forth bread from the earth.” But, as 
they were about to eat, he held out his hand in a compelling 
gesture. 

“ To-night even,” he said, “if it be our Father’s will 
to take away from me this bitter cup which I must drink, 
you and I may flee into the desert and you may have to use 
your swords in defence of our lives, But I feel that I am 
destined to drink the cup to the dregs, that I shall be killed 
by those who seek my life. Take then this bread, which 
is broken as my body will be broken for your sins, and eat 
it in remembrance of me.” 

There followed a reading of a short account of the depar- 
ture of Israel from Egypt, interspersed with blessings to God 
for His many mercies, and then, suddenly, a bit of knowledge 
from his Alexandrian life floated into Demetrios’s conscious- 
ness. He knew for certain that at this point the leader of 
the ceremony was expected to pronounce a derashah—a 
homily--bearing on something connected with the festival, 
and, as a matter of fact, Jesus took hold of a roll of papyrus 
by his side and, unrolling it, began to read from it. 


“Thou didst pluck a vine out of Egypt, 
Thou didst drive out the nations, and didst plant it. 
Thou didst clear a space before it, 
And it took deep root and filled the land, 
‘The mountains were covered with the shadow of it, 
And the mighty cedars with the boughs thereof. 
She sent out her branches unto the sea, 
And her shoots unto the river. 


Why hast Thou broken down her fences, 
So that all they that pass by the way do pluck her ? 
The boar out of the wood doth ravage it, 
That which moveth in the field feedeth on it. 
O God of Hosts, return, we beseech Thee ; 
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Look from Heaven, and behold and be mindful of this vine 
And of the stock which Thy right hand hath planted, 
And the branch which Thou madest strong for Thyself. 
It is burned with fire, it is cut down, 


‘They perish at the rebuke of Thy countenance. 

Let Thy hand be upon the man of Thy right hand, 

Upon the Son of Man, whom Thou makest strong for 
Thyself. 

So shall we not turn back from Thee; 

O Lord God of Hosts, restore us ! 

Cause Thy face to shine and we shall be saved.” 


Jesus laid down the roll, and slowly he began to speak 
in those deep tones which always seemed to penetrate to 
the very souls of all those who heard him. 

*To-night hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your ears, 
for the Son of Man is the true vine and my Father is the 
husbandman. Every branch in Israel that beareth no fruit, 
he taketh it away: and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
cleaneth it that it may bear more fruit. Already ye are 
clean because of the word which I have spoken unto you. 
Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear the 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; so neither can ye, 
except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches: 
for I also have loved you; abide ye in my love.” 

Jesus stopped for an instant, his hand went out and rested 
lovingly on the shoulder of Lazarus, who reclined by his 
side. 

“Tf ye keep my commandments,”’ he went on, “ ye shall 
abide in my love; even as I have kept my Father’s com- 
mandments, and abide in His love. These things have I 
spoken unto you, that my joy may be in you, and that your 
joy may be fulfilled. This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another, even as I have loved you. Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
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friends. Ye are my friends if ye do the things which 1 
command you.” 

At a sign from Jesus Lazarus now rose, took a jug, which 
he filled from a great earthenware jar standing on the floor 
in the midst of the tables, and, passing round, he poured 
some of the wine into the cups of each of the guests. 

The Master’s face became clouded with a great sorrow. 
He closed his eyes for an instant and then once more he said 
the blessing over the second cup of wine. But as they were 
about to drink he held up his hand again in an arresting 
gesture. Some, who had already put the cup to their lips, 
set it down again untasted and waited till Jesus had spoken. 

“Drink,” he said at last, “ drink of the blood of the vine 
which has been poured out for you even as my blood, the 
blood of the vine of David, shall be poured out for many. I 
say unto you that after to-night I will no more drink of the 
fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new in the 
Kingdom of God. For to-night one of you shall betray me 
and I go where none of you may follow.” 

There were loud murmurs of protestation from all those 
around the tables. Instinctively Demetrios looked at Judas 
reclining almost opposite to him. His face was drawn and 
gtey, as if he were confronted with some nameless horror. 
His lips twitched and his hands clutched at his tunic so that 
James, the son of Zebedee, who sat next to him touched 
him on the shoulder, thinking he might be ill. 

The first part of the ceremony was over and with a flash 
of intuition Demetrios realized the true meaning of what the 
Master had said over the drinking of the wine and the 
eating of the bread. By these symbolic words, concerning 
the true interpretation of which millions of men had fought 
and disputed for centuries, Jesus, it seemed to him, was 
instituting no new and mystic rite. He was merely acting 
a parable as the old Hebrew prophets often did. In the 
light of what Jesus had told him during their conversation on 
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the previous day at Bethany, Demetrios felt that a great hope 
still dwelt in the Master’s heart; the hope that, even 
though his immediate mission and his call to repentance had 
failed, his disciples and his more intimate followers would 
gather round him in the terrible emergency which he felt so 
near. 

There would certainly be a struggle with the temple 
police or with the Romans, or with both, and in the fighting 
that would follow they might escape to the desert by the 
road over the Mount of Olives. But Demetrios realized too 
how faint this hope was. In his inmost heart Jesus antici- 
pated the bitterness of death for himself. Nay, he would 
welcome it and would not resist. His body would be 
hacked to pieces by his furious enemies and his blood spilt 
even as the Passover bread had been broken and the wine 
poured out, as atonement for those who would not listen to 
the call for repentance and for a radical change in behaviour. 
For, in the simplicity of his spirit the Master could not 
anticipate the shameful and horrible death the Romans had 
in store for him. 

The disciples and all the other guests began to talk loudly 
and excitedly, some still advocating further violence against 
the Romans although they must have known the hopelessness 
of the situation after the terrible revenge taken by the Romans 
that very afternoon when the blood of so many of the Galilean 
followers of the Master and of other innocent victims had 
flowed like water. The capture of the Abba Barionim and 
of Jonathan too, of which Demetrios had brought the news, 
was not calculated to put heart into the would-be rebels, 
And Peter had no illusions left. 

“ There is only one thing to be done,” he told Demetrios, 
“‘we must escape this very night from the place where we 
shall go from here. We must fly down the slopes at the back 
of the Mount of Olives. Some of us may have to fight to 
keep back the Romans or the temple police if they attack 
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us, as we must protect Jesus at any cost. It is more than 
probable, however, they will not know where to look for us 
to-night for, as you know, the Master is not returning to 
Bethany. But if we are attacked, I have made certain 
arrangements to help our escape.” 

Alas ! Demetrios knew only too well how little the disciples 
would protect Jesus when the test came, but, though he knew 
the fate reserved for the Master, some strange power con- 
tinued to keep his tongue chained. The doors of the room 
were thrown open and two servants brought in a whole 
roasted lamb on a spit. After they had cut it up it was 
served in small portions to the guests, both men and women, 
so that all might fulfil the Scriptural injunction regarding 
the eating of the Paschal lamb. The rest of the plentiful 
meal provided by Nicodemus was then brought in. 


4 

The long Grace after meat, during which the third and 
fourth cups of wine were drunk, had been recited by the 
Master. There remained only the singing of the Hallel, 
the Psalm of the Glorification of God, and the distribution 
to each one of a small piece of the unleavened bread which 
had been hidden under the cushions at the beginning of the 
ceremony, thus symbolizing their companionship in the 
Messiah. 

A feeling of suppressed excitement pervaded the atmo- 
sphere, The faces of all were anxious, fearful, sombre. 
Demetrios himself felt a sense of impending doom, almost 
like a material cloud filling the room, an oppressive calm as 
before a thunderstorm. He felt that something unbearable 
was about to happen, something that would drown all thought, 
all sensation, all consciousness. A dimness, an oppression, 
were creeping over his senses, and yet he felt at the same 
time as if his consciousness were being enlarged to embrace 
infinity. 
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The first words of the Hallel, however, stood out clearly 
amid the general deadening of all his physical impressions. 
The voices broke out in a hymn full of joy, rich with an 
ardent ecstasy. 


“Hallelujah! Praise, O ye servants of the Lord, 
Praise the name of the Lord, 
Blessed be the name of the Lord 
From this time forth and for ever. 
From the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof 
‘The Lord’s name is to be praised,” 


But again the same sensations that had affected his whole 
being in the church of St. Chrysostom began to gnaw at his 
consciousness as if they wanted to break it up, to destroy 
it, to wash it away in a black flood of annihilation. Every- 
thing around him began to appear as if surrounded by a 
gradually thickening mist. With an intensity bordering on 
the superhuman he felt a prayer rising in his mind, a prayer 
which sounded as loud in his ears as the trumpet of the Last 
Judgment, though he never knew whether his lips had really 
uttered it, 

“ Almighty God! Lord of the Universe! Vouchsafe to 
me, Thy humble servant, to see the end of this coming 
manifestation of Thy supreme will!” 

He heard a great, resounding clang, booming away into 
the infinities of space, as if some gigantic bell had suddenly 
been struck. His sight became clear again. Around him 
reclined Jesus and the disciples; through the archway, like 
the soughing of a gentle breeze, could be heard the murmur 
of the women, softly praying, while the notes of the hymn, 
scarcely interrupted, continued to fill the room. 


“ The Lord is high above all nations. 
His glory is above the heavens. 
Who is like unto the Lord our God, 
‘That is enthroned on high, 
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That looketh down low, 
Upon heaven and upon the earth, 
Hallelujah!” 

The end had come. 

The Master took the piece of unleavened bread which had 
been hidden at the beginning of the evening and began to 
distribute small pieces of it to all those around him, 

The mental tension had reached its climax. All had 
risen; the women came out of the inner room, He recog- 
nized some of them; the mother of John and James; Joanna, 
the wife of the Tetrarch’s Chamberlain; Mary of Magdala, 
and Mary, the mother of Jesus, who fell on her knees 
before him with a cry of anguish. 

“ Yeshua ! bari! bari! Jesus! my son! my son!” she 
cried, her voice broken by sobs as she clung to the Master 
and pressed her lips to his hand. “Go not forth to-night ! 
Death is stalking abroad! Stay in this house until to- 
morrow when you and your brethren can escape to the 
desert or return to our home in Galilee!” 

Jesus’ hand rested gently on her downbent head and the 
look of superhuman love in his eyes went far to soften the 
harshness of his words. 

“Woman, what matters it to thee and me? Mine hour 
is not yet come! ”? 

And then he turned towards his disciples, slowly going 
out of the room. 

“ Behold!” he said, making a gesture as if he would gather 
them all to his bosom, “ Behold, my mother and my brethren ! 
For whosoever shall do the will of God the same is my 
brother and sister and mother. I must even go forth with 
them now, perhaps to give my life for many or perhaps to 
set forth this very night out of Jerusalem into the desert. 
For even at the last moment our Father in Heaven may take 

1 There is good evidence to show that the apparent “ rudeness” 
of Jesus’ expression is due to a mistransiation. 
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this bitter cup away from my lips. But if He ehould not, 
then let His will be done.” 


5 

It had been decided that the women should spend the 
rest of the night in the very upper room where the solemn 
Paschal meal had just been eaten, for, whether or not Jesus 
and the little band managed to get away during the night 
into the desert, it would be better for them to be unen- 
cumbered. Judas offered to stop behind with them, sleep- 
ing down in the great court, and Peter instructed him to 
follow with the women just before dawn by the northern 
road over the Mount of Olives, rejoining them at Beth Araba 
on the way to Jericho and the Jordan. 

The gates of Jerusalem were kept open on this night 
until a late hour, and when they left the house of Nicodemus 
the lanes and bazaars were still filled with a crowd of pil- 
grims. Some were on their way to their tents on the Mount 
of Olives, while others returned to their homes after having 
eaten the Passover meal with friends. The Water Gate was 
the last point in the city still held by the Barionim, Evi- 
dently the Romans thought it would be so easily taken the 
following day that they preferred to leave it alone. They 
may even have thought that it might serve as a kind of 
safety-valve to allow some of the disorderly clements still 
left in the city to find a way out. With the information in 
his possession Pilate must have felt pretty certain that his 
soldiers would be able to capture Jesus outside the city. 

The road from the Water Gate led north, and as they walked 
along, bathed in the silvery flood that poured down from the 
Paschal full moon, making violent black-and-white contrasts 
everywhere, Peter explained to Demetrios the arrangements 
he had made that very day. 

“ Although I have said nothing to Jesus, I acted in accor- 
dance with what Nicodemus suggested yesterday. We shall 
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have the help of some two or three hundred of our Galilean 
friends, who were to celebrate the Passover just outside 
Jerusalem, at Bethphage. They are all well armed, and by 
the beginning of the second watch—that is very soon now— 
they can be expected to join us. If the Romans or the 
temple police turn up, we shall give a good account of 
ourselves, I have no doubt.” 

They started climbing the gentle slope of the Mount of 
Olives opposite the temple walls, gigantic and menacing on 
the western side of the valley. Soon they came to the spot 
Nicodemus had suggested as a rallying-place—a small olive 
plantation surrounded by a low wall with a gap in it, through 
which they entered. A little beyond, the road branched into 
three pathways, one of which led over the summit of Olivet 
straight into the desert. 

A small building enclosing an oil-press stood among the 
weirdly shaped, gnarled olive trees, their leaves looking like 
silver in the moonlight. It was suggested that they should 
all take shelter in it, but Jesus preferred to remain in the 
open and sat down on a tree-stump, asking Peter, John, and 
James to stay near him and keep watch, so that they should 
not be taken unawares if the Romans or the temple police came. 

“If we do fall asleep,” whispered Peter to Demetrios, 
“the coming of the Galileans will soon wake us up.” 

But he had not reckoned with the precautions taken by 
the Romans to ensure the capture of Jesus. 

It had been arranged that after resting here for a few 
hours they should set out for the desert just before dawn. 
The three disciples now lay on the ground, close to Jesus, 
wrapped in their cloaks. As for Demetrios, he too sat on 
the ground a little way off, leaning against a tree-trunk. 
From the little oil-press building the distant murmur of the 
disciples settling themselves down for the weary wait 
gradually died away to a complete silence. The three men 
near Jesus had clearly fallen asleep. Demetrios saw the 
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Master rise, hesitate for 2 moment, then touch Peter on the 
shoulder, causing him to start up, half-awake. 

“Could you not watch even for an hour, Simon?” he 
asked. 

““ We are weary, Jesus, but have no fears; there are those 
on the way who will help us when the time comes.” 

Jesus sat down again and suddenly Demetrios, looking 
northwards over the low wall, saw lights moving in the 
distance and heard a great noise, as of men fighting and 
shouting. Almost instantly John rose up and rushed im- 
petuously out of the olive yard and up the road, only to 
come back a few minutes later. The Galileans expected by 
Peter had run into a detachment of Syrian legionaries am- 
bushed on the road, he said, and in a short time, mindful 
only of their own safety, they had vanished in the direction 
whence they had come, leaving many of their number dead 
or wounded on the ground. 

By this time Peter and James were thoroughly awakened, 
and the other disciples too came rushing out of the little 
building. All began to insist that they should leave at once, 
until Demetrios pointed out that it was too late, for, in all 
probability, the Romans were sure to have posted their 
soldiers along all the roads leading over the Mount of Olives. 
And, in any case, Jesus refused to move. It seemed as if 
he had finally made up his mind that the end had come and 
had decided not to resist. 

“ Sleep on now and take your rest,” he said, “ for the hour 
is at hand when the Son of Man shall be delivered up to 
the Gentiles.” 

Demetrios knew that he was right, that very soon men 
would come to seize him, and a wave of misery swept over 
him as he realized bitterly how impossible was the miracle 
which, tradition said, Jesus would invoke at the supreme 
instant—that, if God willed it, even at this terrible and 
fateful moment, He could send twelve legions of angels to 
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save him from the torture and death that awaited him. Not 
then, not for twenty, forty, fifty centuries, not ever would 
they come! The pitiless brazen Heavens stretched silent 
and impenetrable over the Son of Man! The Kingdom of 
God, the universal reign of the Divine Father of mankind 
on earth, would only come about by the slow, age-long 
efforts of humanity itself. 

Suddenly a small, agile form darted out of the shadows, 
and in the soft moonlight Demetrios recognized little 
Johanan, half mad with fright and excitement. 

“Quick, quick! Where is the King of Israel? The 
temple police are coming to seize him! I heard my father 
give orders to the Segan half an hour ago!” And, per- 
ceiving Jesus, the child rushed towards him and threw 
himself into his arms. 

Almost instantly upon his traces a number of men with 
torches appeared, pouring in through the gap in the wall. 
They were followed by others, dozens of them, armed with 
sticks and clubs. At their head came the Segan and, by 
his side, Judas, who fell on his knees before Jesus, wildly 
clinging to his tunic and kissing his hand. 

“ Rabbi, Rabbi! forgive me!” he cried. “I wanted to 
save you in spite of yourself, so I told the priests where you 
were to be found this night, for they will do you no harm. 
They promised me they would send you back at once to 
Galilee, and later on we can all join you there,” 

But the words were hardly out of his mouth when the 
clatter of the feet of heavily shod men coming swiftly up 
the road was heard, and, in an instant, not the expected. 
Galileans, alas | but some hundred legionaries rushed into the 
grove. With a wild cry Judas, realizing that he had been 
tricked by the priests, threw himself before the oncoming 
soldiers, only to be contemptuously flung aside, 

With shrieks of terror the disciples ran wildly hither and 
thither, seeking for a way of escape. Peter alone made an 
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ineffectual attempt to draw his daggers, but Jesus himself 
stopped him, and he disappeared with the others. Most of 
them scrambled madly over the wall, scattering over the brow 
of the hill, running terrified among the tents of the pilgrims, 
anywhere so long as they could get away from the shouting 
legionaries. What a marvellous description of their 
behaviour had been recorded in the Gospel of Mark, in 
seven significant words : ‘‘ And they all left him and fled!” 

‘The soldiers appeared to be all Italians with Decius Balbus 
in command, and two centurions came up to him and asked 
for orders. Only two human beings, besides Demetrios, 
had remained by the side of Jesus who, since his gesture to 
stop Peter, had made no movement to escape: Lazarus and 
little Johanan, who clung wildly to the Master fighting 
desperately against the soldiers who tried to drag him away, 

“You shall not take him! You shall not touch the King 
of Israel!” the high boyish voice broke with the mad 
excess of his passionate anger. “‘ Heathen dogs! My father 
the High Priest will have you stoned to death!” 

And with a sudden swift movement the child twisted 
himself away from the soldiers, leaving his little night 
garment in their hands and running away naked into the 
darkness. 

With the coming of the legionaries the temple police had 
immediately stood aside, leaving matters to be handled by 
the soldiers. The Segan spoke sharply to Lazarus, bidding 
him get away from the side of Jesus. 

“‘T knew your father, Lazarus-bar-Daianaiah, and if you 
take my advice you will disappear from Jerusalem as quickly 
as possible, for I have no orders to take you. But if the 
Romans do, you will die by the side of this rebel.” 

Lazarus tried to protest, swearing that he would stay 
beside Jesus wherever he went, but, at a sign from the 
Segan, half a dozen temple police hemmed him in and 
gradually pushed him away from the Master. Meanwhile 
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Decius Balbus came over to where Demetrios was standing 
close to Jesus. 

“ My friend,” he said, “I beg of you not to interfere. I 
do not like this kind of work at all, but what can I do? I 
am a Roman and must obey my orders, which are to take 
this man straight to the Pratorium, so that the Procurator 
can pass judgment on him at once, before daybreak. If you 
wish to say anything in his favour perhaps Pilate will listen 
to you and you can accompany us, but I am afraid it is 
hopeless! Things have gone too far.’” 

He stopped and laughed significantly, 

“As for the brave friends of this man we are not going 
to bother about them! I have orders to take only the man 
Jesus, and I think it will be a long time before they proclaim 
another King of the Jews.” 

One of the centurions shouted an order. Two soldiers 
stepped to the side of Jesus, who seemed entirely uninterested 
in what was going on, and bound his hands behind his back. 
The whole band moved off down the valley. By the tree- 
stump where Jesus had sat, Judas knelt on the ground, his 
head hidden in his hands. As for Lazarus he whispered to 
Demetrios: “I am going to Bethany to tell them!” and 
tan up the road towards the top of Olivet. 

The temple police began streaming back to re-enter the 
temple by the Golden Gate, while the legionaries and their 
prisoner, with Decius Balbus at their head, continued their 
march southwards, Demetrios, walking silently by the side 
of the Roman officer, was somewhat surprised to find they 
did not return into the city, even when they had got as far 
as the great southern gate. 

“] thought you were taking Jesus to the Pretorium,” he 
said. 

“So I am, but I have orders to go round the city, Even 
though it is the middle of the night, the Procurator wishes 
to take no risks. There must still be hundreds of armed 
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Galileans in Jerusalem who might take advantage of the 
darkness and of your narrow streets to try to recapture the 
prisoner. So we shall go in at the Jaffa Gate, which is close 
to the Pratorium entrance.” 


6 

It took them a long time to reach the open space in front 
of the main gateway of Herod’s fortress-palace, for Jesus 
seemed so weak that he could hardly drag himself along. 
Demetrios estimated that it must have been by then about 
three or four o’clock in the morning. The moon was 
beginning to sink in a sky full of stars and a strong wind 
had started to blow, chilling the air. 

Great blazing torches, affixed to the walls, shed a brilliant 
light on the massive gates which, although they had been 
kept open, were strongly guarded, on the outside by four 
horsemen in full armour, and on the inside by legionaries, 
A few indistinct figures standing near the gates melted away 
into the night on the approach of the soldiers. Decius 
Balbus ordered the detachment to go on with their prisoner, 
but he himself, keeping Demetrios by his side, stayed to 
exchange a few words with the centurion in command at the 
gate before following them. A thin trickle of chattering 
men kept passing in. Inside two men in priestly dress, 
surrounded by half a dozen legionaries, were questioning 
everyone before allowing them to proceed. 

“Salve !” greeted the centurion. “There has been a great 
commotion here. The High Priests are up at the Pretorium 
with a whole crowd of their followers. ‘They wanted an im- 
mediate audience of the Procurator, but he sent word that 
he could not see them until the beginning of the fourth 
watch, which will be very soon now. Besides, it seems that 
no one is to be allowed in unless they are priests. That’s 
what those two fellows there are doing, making sure that 
none but priests will get in. Evidently they’re afraid some of 
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these wild Galileans might try some desperate trick to save 
the prisoner.” The centurion laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders, “I got a glimpse of him just now and he 
certainly didn’t seem dangerous to me. You can never 
tell, though, with these Jews!” 

Decius Balbus and Demetrios went on and soon came to 
the great terrace that ran almost the whole length of the 
palace building. At the foot of the steps leading up to this 
terrace there was a crowd of priests and such numerous 
torch-bearers scattered everywhere that everything stood out 
clearly. With somewhat unusual regard for the scruples of 
the High Priests who, on such a night, would not enter a 
heathen dwelling, Pilate had had his judgment seat brought 
out on to the terrace. It stood just in front of the main 
entrance, a large throne-like chair, surmounted by a carved 
wooden eagle with outspread wings on a shield bearing the 
letters S.P.Q.R. On the right of it there were two smaller 
chairs on which sat the High Priests Caiaphas and Hanan, 
and on the left Demetrios could see a group of soldiers 
guarding two prisoners. There was no possibility of mis- 
taking, even by torchlight, the tall, spare figure of Jonathan 
and the gigantic form of the Abba Barionim. Both had their 
hands bound, and Jesus had been taken to jointhem. Rapid 
orders were given by Decius Balbus. The legionaries spread 
on to both sides of the terrace and some stationed them- 
selves on the steps, apparently to prevent the priests from 
attempting to overflow on to them. The Roman officer 
stood between the Procurator’s judgment seat and the High 
Priests, and beckoned to Demetrios to stand by him. 

A tense feeling of unrest pervaded the atmosphere. A dull 
murmur, punctuated by isolated shouts and exclamations, 
arose from the mass of men below the steps. Hanan, who had 
uttered a grudging “ Shalom aleichem!” “ Peace be upon 
you !’’ to Demetrios, occasionally leant over and listened to 
a few words from Caiaphas, which Demetrios could not hear 
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although he stood fairly close to them. But the torchlight 
was so strong that he could clearly see an expression of 
smug satisfaction on the latter's face. The High Priest 
Hanan himself looked terribly nervous and worried. He 
kept passing his hand over his eyes as if his sight were 
affected. 

There was a sudden stir. The great doors of the central 
portico were thrown open and the Procurator appeared, 
accompanied by two secretaries, by Caius Vibius Serenus, 
his assessor, and by Cnzus Priscus, the Tribune. He was 
followed by two lictors carrying the axe-headed bundles of 
rods, or fasces, who took up their positions behind his seat. 
Pilate’s appearance was the signal for a terrific outburst of 
shouts. 

“ Rabbi Jesus! Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abbal Set him free!” 

At the same time people started to swarm up the steps, 
but were instantly stopped, some being roughly hurled back 
by the legionaries holding their spears horizontally before 
them to form an effective barrier. Pilate turned sharply to 
Caiaphas. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he asked angrily, ‘‘ You 
bring this rebel before me and now your priests start crying 
out for him!” 

“No, no, Procurator!” cried Caiaphas, rising from his 
seat and speaking in Latin, apparently forgetful of his unwill- 
ingness to speak it on a previous occasion. ‘“‘ A great mistake 
has been made, and that is why we asked for an audience. 
They are calling for Rabbi Jesus-bar-Abba, the Secretary of 
the Sanhedrin, who was arrested in error this afternoon in 
the temple by some of your soldiers. They want him set 
free for the feast and so do we. He has done nothing what- 
ever against Rome and is in no way connected with Jesus, 
the Galilean rebel you have just captured in consequence 
of information supplied by us.” 

Pilate laughed unpleasantly. 
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“ Ah, I understand! You do not ask me to set free the 
King of the Jews.” 

The offensive intention of his words was clear, There 
was a low growl from those of the priests who heard 
him, and Hanan could not stop a violent gesture. He 
muttered something in Hebrew that sounded to Demetrios 
very much like “Heathen dog!” but checked himself 
instantly, while Caiaphas retorted sharply: 

“We have no king but Casar!”” 

Pilate turned to one of his secretaries, both of whom had 
sat down on low stools at his feet, one on either side of 
him. 

“Find out immediately what has happened. If any 
soldiers have been concerned in this business and a mistake 
has really been made, I shall punish them severely.” 

‘The excitement of the priests grew to fever-heat when, a 
few minutes later, the secretary returned, followed by Rabbi 
Jesus-bar-Abba, his hands still bound, his shorn head un- 
covered and visibly swelling with anger. There was a 
tremendous outcry at his undignified appearance, and the 
Procurator, who recognized him at once, gave orders for 
his instant release. His hands were unbound, a chair was 
brought out for him and placed next to that of Caiaphas, 
who extracted from his robe a skull-cap which he handed 
to him. 

The centurion who had followed their entrance and who 
was plainly an Italian, when called upon for an explanation, 
gave a very confused account of what had happened. It 
appeared that he belonged to the Italian cohort of volunteers 
that had just effected the arrest of Jesus, though he had not 
been with them. Strict orders had been given that all the 
disguised soldiers and officers who had carried out the 
recapture of the temple that afternoon were to be Syrians, 
speaking Aramaic fluently. But this centurion, moved by 
an insatiable curiosity to see the forbidden interior of the 
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, temple, had persuaded one of the Syrian centurions to let 
him take his place. 

“ This man seemed to me to be like the description given 
on the notices, Procurator,” he explained. “‘ I do not under- 
stand Aramaic very well as yet, and I thought my men swore 
it was the rebel for whom a reward had been offered. We 
heard him called Jesus and he appeared to want to hide 
himself . . .” 

Rabbi Jesus had been placed in the underground dungeons 
where there were a number of prisoners taken in connection 
with the murders and looting in the jewellers’ bazaar on 
the previous Tuesday, But, within an hour, one of Pilate’s 
speculatores, who had seen the real Jesus, warned the cen~- 
turion of his mistake. ‘Terrified at the probable consequence 
of his serious breach of discipline, the latter had decided to 
say nothing, trusting to lick to have the prisoner set free 
the next day and conveyed to his home. 

The Procurator broke into 2 towering rage. He gave 
immediate orders for the centurion to be reduced to the 
ranks, and that he and all the legionaries concerned should 
be given twenty lasheseach. He turned again to the business 
inhand. ‘There was now none of the hesitation, the sneering 
doubts concerning the High Priests’ accusations that had so 
plainly manifested themselves in Pilate’s attitude on the 
former occasion when the Master had been brought before 
him. The facts this time were too clear, and there could 
not be the slightest hesitation, though, necessarily, the trial 
must be carried out with due observance of the rules of 
Roman legal procedure. 

The Abba Barionim was the first to be brought before the 
Procurator. The written indictment always necessary in a 
Roman trial was extremely brief. For in this instance the 
prisoner had been taken in the course of what might be 
considered military operations, so that the trial was more in 
the nature of a court-martial. 
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The Tribune of the cohort that had taken the Siloam 
Tower by assault came forward, and his evidence was short 
and to the point. The prisoner had been taken in the inner 
court of the Tower, arms in hand, after a stiff fight, in the 
course of which he had killed three legionaries and wounded 
several others, and he had only been finally overpowered by 
a concerted rush of a dozen men. No defence was possible 
and none was offered. ‘The accused maintained a stony and 
scornful silence throughout the proceedings and Pilate’s 
sentence was immediate, couched in two trenchant words 
that fell from his lips like blows from a hammer. 

“Ad crucem !” 

The secretaries could be seen putting it down in writing 
as was the custom, to be transcribed later in the report to 
the Emperor. As the Abba Barionim was being led into 
the Pratorium one of the legionaries, having laid his hand 
on the prisoner’s arm, received such a savage thrust from 
his shoulder that he was sent rolling a dozen feet. The 
Procurator smiled grimly, and could not help making a 
remark addressed to the High Priests. 

“It is a pity your people, unlike all other nations, refuse 
to fight for Rome instead of against her. Casar would pay 
such men well!” 

Jonathan was the next to be brought to the judgment 
seat. Here again the indictment consisted of a few lines 
only. Evidence was again given by the Tribune that he 
too had been taken arms in hand as he tried to cut his way 
out through the legionaries who had entered the Siloam 
‘Tower. His mad fury had accounted for six of his oppon- 
ents before he was finally mastered. Again no defence was 
possible, and once more the dread words fell from Pilate’s 
lips, 

“ Ad crucem 1” 

But Jonathan did not remain silent. He struggled 
violently with the men who were trying to drag him into the 
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building and broke out into a furious tirade in Greek, his 
voice rising to a climax of blind rage. 

“ T hate you all, you Roman vultures, unclean and bloody ! 
We hate you all, and the day will come when my brothers 
shall hunt you out like scorpions and vipers! Neither thou 
nor Casar shall ever bend us to your wills! No master 
but God!” he screamed, until he was finally silenced by a 
terrific blow on the mouth given by one of the soldiers. 

The turn of Jesus had now come, and, as he was brought 
in front of the Procurator, the strangeness and impressive- 
ness of the scene struck Demetrios like a blow. The tall, 
impassive legionaries standing all around ; the torches throw- 
ing a strong but fitful light on everything; the majesty of 
Rome’s world dominion embodied in Cesar’s representa- 
tive; the High Priests, depositories of the fifteen-century- 
old tradition of Israel, against some of the manifestations 
of which Jesus had protested, and, in the centre, his slight 
form again making all else seem irrelevant, the Master him- 
self, calm and serene as if he were among his own Galilean 
hills. 

There was a murmur from the crowd of priests, who real- 
ized that the case of Jesus was somewhat different from that 
of the others. He carried no weapons and he had not 
resisted arrest. ‘The Procurator spoke to Caius Serenus, who 
stood by his side and who was now to act in his capacity 
as an assessor of his court. 

“‘ What is the accusation against this man?” he asked. 

“ The heads of the indictment are these, Procurator,’”’ he 
said, and, calling to a torch-bearer to stand near him, he 
proceeded to read from a piece of papyrus which he drew 
out of his tunic and unrolled. 

“ Jesus-bar-Joseph, a Galilean, is accused of having en- 
couraged his followers to bring about a serious riot on the 
third day before the Ides of April. Some hundreds of his 
Galilean partisans carrying concealed weapons invaded the 
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temple, at the time of the morning sacrifice, and took 
possession of it. In the course of this unlawful attack the 
Roman officer commanding the Jewish troops in the Antonia 
‘Tower was brutally murdered and the High Priest Simon- 
bar-Kamith and the Segan were kept prisoners for a time. 

“ Although the accused himself took no active part in this 
riot he did nothing to counteract the seditious action of his 
followers, and he is therefore guilty of culpa lata. This riot 
constitutes a clear infringement of Roman sovereignty 
exercised in the temple through the High Priests and the 
Segan. The prisoner is therefore guilty of rebellion and is, 
in consequence, liable to be condemned to death in accor- 
dance with Roman law. 

“Furthermore, on the second day before the Ides of 
April the prisoner is accused of having allowed himself to 
be proclaimed King of the Jews by a great crowd of people 
who acclaimed him as such when he entered. the city and 
again in the temple where he was acclaimed by the priests, 
He thereby rendered himself guilty of high treason, since 
the Province of Judea is under the Government of Tiberius 
Caesar, represented by his Procurator Caius Pontius 
Pilatus. The proclamation of a king in Roman territory 
without the consent of Casar and the Senate constitutes 
high treason, crimen laesae maiestatis, punishable with death 
in accordance with the lex Fula. 

“Finally, on the Ides of April the prisoner interfered 
violently with the internal regulations of the temple 
precincts, lying within the jurisdiction of the temple 
authorities; he overthrew the tables of the money-changers 
and the stands of the sellers of sacrificial animals, all of 
which businesses were being lawfully carried on in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the temple authorities, duly 
approved by the Procurator of Judea.” 

Unlike what had happened on the first occasion on which 
Jesus had been brought before him, the Procurator asked 
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him no questions, but immediately called for witnesses to 
the accusations put forward by the assessor. But before he 
could hear any of them Caiaphas once more stood up. 

“* Procurator,” he said, ‘‘ we ask you to have inserted in 
the indictment another action of this man which we consider 
a sacrilegious breach of our religious laws. That he, 
although not a priest, dared to enter the Holy Place and to 
perform the most sacred part of the ritual—the offering of 
incense in Thanksgiving.” 

Pilate made a gesture of impatience. 

“My Lord High Priest, I have told you before that 
neither J nor Rome are concerned in any way with anything 
connected with your religion or its ceremonies. If a man 
not entitled to do so dared to perform any religious act in 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome, for example, 
the priests of the god would very soon stop him. Your 
priests did nothing whatever ; on the contrary, they seem to 
have approved the action you speak of. In any case Rome 
would never condemn a Jew for a breach of Jewish religious 
laws. ‘That is your province. This man has been brought 
before me and is accused of breaking Roman laws, and that 
is why I amtrying him, ‘The indictment will therefore stand 
as it has been written. Let the witnesses come forward.” 

Caiaphas frowned heavily and sat down. He did not 
again interfere in the trial. In fact he seemed to lose all 
interest in it and kept whispering to Hanan. 

The examination of the witnesses was summary. It was 
clear that Pilate resented strongly having been roused in the 
middle of the night, though he must have realized that in 
this his interest coincided with that of the priests, who 
evidently feared a popular rising in favour of Jesus had his 
trial been at all delayed. 

Two priests were the first witnesses and they gave evidence 
of the sudden irruption of the Galileans and the Barionim on 
the previous Saturday and of the assassination of the Roman 
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centurion, which had been witnessed by one of them. They 
were followed by a handsome young man, who stated that 
he was the leader of the temple choir. He looked surly 
and frightened, and at first refused to give evidence until 
Pilate threatened to have him flogged. He then admitted 
that he and a number of choristers as well as many priests 
had hailed Jesus as King of Israel. 

The next witness was the cursor or runner of the Procur- 
ator’s court. He said that he had been standing close to 
the southern entrance to the temple when Jesus and his 
disciples arrived. This official had been many years in 
Palestine and spoke Aramaic fluently. He said that the 
crowd made a great outcry, and when he was asked what 
they said, he repeated their words in Latin: “ Blessed be 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord, even the King of 
Israel!’ He had gone close to the prisoner who was riding 
on an ass and had heard several elderly men who stood by, 
and who evidently knew him, remonstrate with him, asking 
him to stop the seditious acclamations of the crowd. He 
then repeated the words Jesus had replied, which were a 
clear approval of the shouts of the crowd. 

Finally, a prosperous-looking elderly man came forward. 
He said he held a licence from the temple authorities to 
carry on money-changing operations within the precincts of 
the outer court of the temple. His business was to take 
all kinds of foreign coins and exchange them for Jewish 
shekels, the only coins that could be legally tendered in the 
temple. Two days previously the prisoner, whom he 
recognized, accompanied by a number of men, had violently 
attacked him and overthrown his table and his scales, with 
the result that the receptacles full of different coins were 
upset and the contents scattered on the ground. In the 
ensuing confusion and scuffles the greater part of his property 
had been stolen by the bystanders, who fought like madmen 
to pick up the coins and made off with them. 
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In view of this evidence the Procurator’s sentence was again 
a foregone conclusion, though he condescended to specify 
his reasons in a few words. 

“T find this man guilty of encouraging sedition and of 
committing high treason against Tiberius Cesar and the 
Senate and People of Rome. Ad crucem /” 

‘This time the two fatal words seemed to strike to the very 
soul of Demetrios, producing a kind of numbness in which 
everything seemed to fade out and become indistinct before 
his eyes. Time itself seemed to stop. After what appeared 
to him an eternity but which, in reality, could only have 
been a fraction of a second, he looked at Jesus, from whom 
he was not far distant, trying to catch his glance. But the 
Master was already beyond this world, looking through him, 
through Pilate, through everything around him at something 
beyond mortal ken. 

‘The legionaries drew a little closer round him, while a 
centurion, whose duty it was to superintend the execution 
of the three men, stepped forward, raising his hand in the 
military salute. ‘‘ What shall the titulus + be, Procurator ?” 

Pilate thought the matter over for a moment and then 
an ironical smile spread over his features while he looked 
meaningly at Caiaphas as he spoke. 

“ The three prisoners are all guilty of sedition, rebellion, 
and high treason. So let the titulus for the first two be the 
crimes J have condemned them for, seditio and Jatrocinium, 
and let it be inscribed over their heads in Latin, Hebrew, 
and Greek. But as for this man, since he used no violence 
himself, let the tétulus be the chief crime I have condemned 
him for, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.’ Let it 
also be inscribed over his head in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew.” 


4 ‘The crime of which the condemned man wae found guilty and 
yrhich was inscribed on a flat piece of wood suspended over his 
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Both the High Priests started up angrily at the studied 
insult, while cries of protest rose on all sides. 

“ Procurator, we beg of you to reconsider your decision, 
‘This man was no king of ours ; we never countenanced his 
taking the title.” 

“Perhaps not, but you did nothing at all to stop him 
assuming it. You did not raise a finger to stop the hundreds 
of priests whom you control from acclaiming him king or 
the thousands of pilgrims from doing the same. In the 
eyes of Rome and in my eyes this man has been acclaimed 
king by thousands of Jews. His Galilean army ”—Pilate 
Jaughed ironically—“ acclaimed him king as Czsar is 
acclaimed Imperator by his legions.”” 

“* Again we beg you to reconsider the matter, Procurator | 
It is not only we but the thousands of pilgrims in Jerusalem 
who will be offended and may make trouble. This man was 
no king of ours!” 

Pilate, who had in the meanwhile also risen, interrupted 
him with a violent gesture and stamped his foot in anger. 

“7 have spoken! What I have said, I have said! My 
order stands. And if there is any more talk of trouble I 
shall let my soldiers loose in the city. They will soon put 
a stop to any trouble.” 

During all this exchange of words Jesus had stood, silent 
and unmoved, apparently unconscious of all that was going 
on around him. Six legionaries and the centurion now led 
him off unresistingly to the Pretorium. The crowd of 
priests began to melt away and the High Priests, affecting 
to ignore the very presence of Pilate, called for their litters. 
Demetrios, uncertain what to do, for, even if he had felt 
inclined to do so, he could not envisage returning to Joseph's 
house at that time of night, was just about to ask Decius 
Balbus’s advice when Pilate suddenly caught him by the wrist 
and said, ‘‘ Come with me. I want to speak to you.” 

He was very much astonished, as he could not imagine 
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what the Procurator could possibly have to say tohim. They 
went into a small, luxuriously furnished, and well-lighted 
apartment. A large window looked out on a sunken court 
from which a confused noise of shouting rose. The only 
persons who were present, besides Pilate and Demetrios, were 
Decius Balbus and one of the secretaries, and the Procur- 
ator’s first words showed that his preoccupations were of a 
political nature and gave evidence of an under-current of 
intrigue which Demetrios was far indeed from suspecting. 

“T see that you’ve paid no attention to my warnings and 
that you still continue to frequent these rebels. But that is 
not what I wanted to speak to you about. I know that you 
supped a few nights ago at the Tetrarch’s palace. Will you 
tell me frankly whether, so far as you were able to gather, 
he is at all concerned or interested in this attempted rebel- 
lion, or if it is just one of the usual outbursts on the part of 
a few fanatical Zealots, as I believe they call themselves ?”” 

Demetrios expressed his surprise at the Procurator’s 
knowledge of the supper at the Tetrarch’s palace. 

“ There is really very little going on in Jerusalem without 
my knowledge. My speculatores are well trained,” Pilate 
replied. ‘‘ But come, tell me frankly, is the Tetrarch inter- 
ested in this matter? I know he told me the other day to 
beware of this man Jesus, but neither Rome nor I trust the 
Herods. They are a cunning family, and the Tetrarch of 
Galilee is even more wily than his father, if that were 
possible. Besides, he has an ambitious wife and powerful 
friends in Rome. A successful revolt here might easily be 
followed by a change in the political status of Judea which 
would bring it under the rule of Antipas.” 

“T can only tell you that the chief object of the supper 
was to see if a way could be found to draw the son of 
Joseph-bar-Mathia away from Jesus. The Tetrarch said 
that he himself could not understand all this continued 
unrest, this desire for change, these Zealot disturbances. 
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On the contrary, he said, he could not see in what way the 
rule of Rome affected Judea adversely.” 

Pilate sighed with relief. 

“You realize that in my report to Casar I have to explain 
all that has happened and to justify my decisions and the 
course I have taken. The views of Tiberius and the 
measures he would order if he thought the Tetrarch had 
given any support to this attempted rising would be very 
different to those I have taken, since apparently I am right 
in thinking that it is no more than the outburst of a handful 
of fanatics, people who do not realize either the power of 
Rome or the advantages of its protection. As for the son 
of Joseph-bar-Mathia, you saw for yourself what he is like. 
Even though I feel sorry for his father what could I do except 
condemn him?” 

Demetrios could not help but agree, but, at the same time, 
he could not resist the temptation of bringing out once more 
some of his special knowledge. 

“T cannot tell you how I know, Procurator, but I feel 
within me that this man you have just condemned, Jesus, 
will some day be known to the whole of the Roman world 
and even beyond.” 

Pilate smiled. 

“Come, come, my young friend, don’t tell me that you 
also believe in this nonsense I have so often heard about, of 
a world-ruler who shall arise in Judea! The world-ruler 
has already arisen and his name is Tiberius Cesar, Your 
King Herod was a very clever and warlike ruler, but not 
even he had any such aspirations, though he enjoyed the 
full protection and friendship of the divine Augustus 
himself.” 

Just then a tremendous outcry came through the open 
window and the four men rushed to look out into the sunken 
court. A strange and heart-rending spectacle met the eyes 
of Demetrios. 
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A large bonfire had been lighted in the court, owing to 
the chilliness of the night and of the approaching dawn. 
Tt was fed from a great heap of thorn-bush such as is always 
used in Judea for this purpose. Close to it Jesus had been 
made to sit on a low stool. A Roman military cloak of vivid 
scarlet had been thrown over his shoulders, a hastily plaited 
crown of some of the branches of the red-berried thorn 
had been placed on his head, and one of the Roman throwing 
spears put in his hand. 

By the macabre glare of the fire and in the vivid light 
scattered by numerous torches, dozens of Roman and Syrian 
soldiers were capering madly in front of the Master in a kind 
of wild Bacchanalian round, shouting all the time. 

“ Ave, Rex Fudeorum ! Hail, King of the Jews!” 

Some went down on one knee in mock honour as they 
passed before him, others buffeted him with their open hands. 
Demetrios turned sick at the brutal spectacle and could not 
help uttering a few words of protest. Pilate looked at him 
curiously. 

“You should not be so squeamish. The man is a con- 
demned rebel, and besides my soldiers, some of whom have 
to be here on garrison duty for months at a time, can find 
no amusement at all in Jerusalem. Your King Herod built 
a fine circus and theatre just outside the city, but after his 
death the Pharisees were not happy until they were both 
closed. You must not blame my men if they pretend to be 
honouring a king of the Saturnalia, as we do in Rome. 
However, since for some reason, which I do not pretend 
to understand, you have some special regard for this rebel, 
I shall give orders at once that they are to stop their rough 
play, especially as dawn is approaching and I intend to 
have the sentences carried out before the city is astir. I 
expect, though, now I have got the heads of the rebellion, 
his followers will not give any more trouble.” 

The Procurator, however, judging by his next words, 
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apparently thought that Demetrios himself might possibly 
give him cause for uneasiness, in spite of his assurances. 

“T think you had better stay at the Pretorium if you 
intend to remain much longer in Jerusalem before returning 
to Alexandria. You have done your best to help Joseph- 
bar-Mathia’s son and you can do no more.” 

The invitation was couched in such a tone that Demetrios 
felt he had no alternative but to accept it, after he had first 
obtained the Procurator’s permission to accompany the 
execution party. 


7 

The first faint harbingers of dawn were already visible 
when the tragic and mournful procession issued from the 
gates of Herod’s mighty fortress-palace, on its way to the 
place of execution. It was headed by a mounted centurion, 
followed by the three condemned men, surrounded by legion- 
aries, and each carrying, much to Demetrios’s surprise, not 
the traditional cross but only the cross-piece on which he 
was to die, a heavy, thick beam of wood some seven feet 
long. 

As they passed out of the city through the Jaffa Gate two 
forms glided out of the shadows and joined Demetrios, 
They were Lazarus and John, who had waited most of the 
night around the entrance to the Pratorium in the hope of 
seeing him again, for they had seen him go off with the 
Roman legionaries from Gethsemane a few hours previously. 

‘Twice during the long road they saw the Master fall under 
his burden, his frail body exhausted by the terrible physical 
and mental suffering of the last few hours. But although 
Demetrios and his friends rushed forward to help him, the 
centurion, who had probably been instructed to that effect 
by Pilate, refused to let them come near Jesus. After the 
second fall, however, when a faint grey light was already 
beginning to spread over’ the eastern sky, the soldiers had 
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called to a man who stood wonderingly by the roadside and 
had forced him to carry the Master’s burden. 

It took them about half an hour to reach the appointed 
spot—a flat space on top of a small knoll north of the 
Damascus Gate, outside the city walls. Three round beams, 
like tree-trunks, looking gaunt and spectral in the cold light 
of dawn, had already been solidly planted in the ground, 
A nauseating feeling of horror assailed Demetrios. He felt 
a wild impulse to run away, to hide himself, not to witness 
something that he knew would revolt his whole being. By 
his side Lazarus could not control his grief. Great sobs shook 
him, while John muttered imprecations under his breath. 

“ Tf only I could have persuaded a hundred of the Barionim 
or the Galileans to make the attempt we might have rescued 
Jesus even now. The legionaries are not mounted, and while 
some of us kept them back the others might have hidden 
in some of the caverns round here till nightfall, when we 
could have escaped into the desert. Cowards! Cowards 
all!” 

A few men and a group of women had already gathered 
round the spot, even at that early hour, but the legionaries 
kept them at a respectable distance. Neither would they 
allow Demetrios or his friends to approach too near, although 
it was getting light enough now for them to see all that was 
going on, 

‘The centurion dismounted and gave some orders. The 
three men were made to lie on the ground close to the foot 
of the upright beams. Neither Jonathan nor Jesus offered 
any resistance. But the Abba Barienim, even though his 
hands were bound behind his back, struggled so furiously 
that it took ten men to overpower him. They were stripped 
virtually of all their clothing, the cross-beams were slipped 
under their heads, their hands were unbound, and their 
arms stretched out right and left and tied to the cross-pieces. 

By means of a rope fixed to the ends of the latter, they were 
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raised up, the rope passed through a deep notch on top of 
the uprights, and the cross beams fastened securely to the 
uprights with ropes at the point of intersection. From each 
upright there projected a piece of wood astride which the 
bodies were placed, so that their whole weight should not 
bear on their hands, 

Finally, one of the legionaries hung the fitulus over each 
cross and drove Iong nails through the hands and feet of 
the condemned men, so as to fix them immovably to the 
cross-pieces and the uprights, while four legionaries took 
up their stations round each cross, to watch. 

To the right of Jesus, Jonathan’s body writhed at times 
in silent agony, while on his left hung the gigantic form of 
the Abba Barionim, from whose mouth there flowed a stream 
of curses and imprecations against the Romans, against the 
priests, against Jesus himself. The whole scene was 
becoming unreal and indistinct to Demetrios, until some 
words louder than the others pierced through to his gradually 
dimming consciousness. 

“ If Thou art the Son of God,” cried the Abba Barionim, 
“ save thyself and us!” 

But the head of Jesus had fallen forward on his breast. 
His eyes were closed and his lips remained silent. 

Lazarus and John spoke to Demetrios, but he could not 
hear what they said. Their words reached him like an 
indistinct murmur. He felt an irresistible impulse to run 
forward, in spite of the legionaries, and to throw himself at 
the foot of the cross that bore Jesus, already pallid in the 
shadow of death. But suddenly he became aware that 
hundreds of vague human forms, men and women, half- 
seen, half-felt, appeared to have sprung up all around him. 
In vain he tried to make his way through them. He felt as 
if his feet were made of lead, his limbs paralysed or only 
able to move with infinite slowness, as happens in dreams. 

A great darkness had spread over everything. Out of it, 
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glowing in a vaporous golden mist, there emerged alone the 
cross that bore Jesus. 

He fell on his knees, his hands lifted up in a gesture of 
supreme appeal to the silent figure on the cross. An intense 
agony ran through his whole being. His body seemed to 
be disintegrating. He was pure consciousness now, and 
suddenly he saw the fiery, glowing cross begin to advance 
slowly towards him and, as it came nearer and nearer, it 
seemed to undergo an extraordinary change. It became 
black and smooth as ebony while Jesus himself seemed to 
shrink into a frozen attitude and to become the colour of 
ivory. Gradually it dwindled in size as it came closer and 
closer. At last it stopped just in front of his eyes, and he 
saw that it was an ordinary ebony crucifix bearing the 
traditional figure of an ivory Christ. 


8 

The darkness had been dispelled. He heard voices 
around him and saw faces confusedly. He was lying on his 
back on a couch in his own familiar sacristy of St. 
Chrysostom’s. He recognized Dr. Williams, a member 
of his congregation, bending over him and feeling his pulse. 
At one side stood one of his subdeacons and a clerk, with 
the Holy Elements for administering the Last Sacrament. 
The crucifix was being held to his lips by his deacon, 
Father Wilson. 

“Thank God, Father!” he said. ‘‘ You have come back 
tous. We feared that you had gone!” 

Father Priestley sat up. With a gesture of impatience 
which drew a gasp of astonishment from those around him, 
he waved the crucifix aside. 

“| have seen the real Jesus!” he said. 

Dr. Williams looked concerned. 

“You must not excite yourself, Father, you’ve had a 
nasty fall.” 
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“ Tam not at all excited, doctor. i meant what I have just 
said.” He pointed to the crucifix, still held by Father 
Wilson who seemed bewildered by Father Priestley’s 
attitude. ‘That is the dying Christ we’ve all been wor- 
shipping for nineteen centuries. I have seen the living 
Jesus, who died not for the sins of men but because of 
them! None of you really know him!” 

Dr. Williams looked still more concerned, and threw a 
meaning look at Father Wilson. 

“You fainted, Father,” he said, trying to change the 
subject. ‘‘ Your head hit the edge of one of the altar steps 
and we feared it might be serious. See, the cut in your 
forehead is still bleeding a little.” 

“ Have I been unconscious long ? ” 

The doctor looked at his watch. 

“No, not Jong. It is not more than five or six minutes 
since we carried you into the sacristy,” he replied. 


Paris, August 18th, 1944, on the eve of its liberation. 


